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Church  in  hot  water  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
4Uid  his  own  name  before  the  public  as  long, 


HISTORY  OF  BOWDOI.V  COLLEOB.* 

The  apiiearance  of  this  long  expected  work 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  Bowdoin.  It  contains  a  great  amount 
of  interesting  and  valuable  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  founding  of  the  College,  its  early  trus¬ 
tees  and  overseers,  and  its  graduates.  The  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  establish¬ 
ing  the  institution  was  passed  June  24,  1794; 
but  it  was  not  until  1806  that  the  first  class 
was  graduated.  Its  history  since  that  time,  al¬ 
though  not  unmarked  by  severe  trials,  has  been 
one  of  great  usefulness  and  honor.  It  has  con¬ 
tributed  its  full  share  to  the  best  educated  and 
educating  forces  of  the  country.  Among  its 
presidents  and  professors  have  been  men  emi¬ 
nent  for  intellectual  power,  scholarship,  teach¬ 
ing  gifts,  literary  achievements,  and  weight  of 
character.  One  of  the  oldest  of  them.  Dr. 
Packard,  after  an  almost  unparalleled  service 
of  more  than  three  score  years,  still  survives, 
and  his  84th  birthday  has  just  been  celebrated 
at  Portland  by  the  Maine  Historical  Society 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  respect 
1  and  affection.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 


THE  INCOMING  AND  OUTFLOWING  TIDES  IN 
OUR  MINISTRY. 

By  Prof.  E.  D.  Korris,  D.D. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the 
past  thirteen  years,  since  the  Reunion,  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen  ministers  have  come  into 
our  Church  from  other  denominations  —  an 
average  of  fifty-five  each  year.  The  lowest 
number  in  any  year  (1870)  was  forty-four ;  the 
highest  (1878)  was  seventy-five.  These  addi¬ 
tions  were  not  i)eculiar  to  the  years  succeeding 
the  Union.  Dividing  the  i)eriod  equally,  the 
latter  half  shows  a  slight  increase  over  the 
former.  The  jmst  three  years  give  an  average 
aece.ssion  of  fifty-six.  This  is  our  incoming 
tide. 

The  same  i)eriod  shows  a  corresponding  loss 
ot  three  hundred  and  nineteen  by  withdrawal  to 
other  denominations  —  an  annual  average  of 
nearly  twenty-five.  The  lowest  number  in 
each  of  the  two  years  following  the  Union, 
was  sixteen ;  the  highest  (1872)  was  thirty-five. 
The  latter  half  of  the  iieriod  shows  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  dismissions  as  well  as  accessions ;  the 
annual  average  of  loss  for  the  i)ast  three  years 
being  nearly  twenty-eight— just  one-half  of  the 
accessions.  This  is  the  outflowing  tide. 

Each  of  these  classes  of  facts  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  their  combination  greatly  increases 
their  significance.  The  uniformity  apparent 
in  both  of  these  tides  during  a  i)eriod  of  such 
length,  suggests  at  once  the  presence  of  com- 
l>aratively  permanent  causes— reveals  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  potential  and  reliable,  if  not  wholly 
recognizable,  laws.  The  enduring  proiwrtion 
between  the  accessions  and  the  dismissions— a 
little  more  than  two  to  one — is  also  suggestive 
in  its  bearings  at  several  iwints  upon  our  great 
denominatfenal  problem.  A  few  hints  on  these 
points  may  be  of  service. 

Whetwe  came  this  regiment  of  ministers, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  number  of  ministers  on  our 
roll  at  the  date  of  tlie  Union  ?  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  have  come  from  other  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  family.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  example,  gave  us — especially  in  the 
first  half  of  this  period— a  considerable  number 
For  several  years 
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ONE  BY  ONE. 

By  B«t.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

When  a  lad  I  used  to  join  in  the  apple-gath¬ 
erings  in  the  rii)e  month  of  October.  The  com¬ 
mon  fruit,  which  was  destined  to  the  cider- 
press  or  the  swine,  was  shaken  from  the  trees, 
and  no  amount  of  bruising  did  any  harm.  But 
the  choice  pippins  and  Spitzenbergs,  which 
were  destined  for  the  apple-bins,  were  careful¬ 
ly  picked  by  hand.  Those  were  gathered  one 
by  one;  we  intended  that  they  should  keep 
through  the  Winter. 

This  i)rocess  illustrates  the  only  effectual 
method  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  “  Y’e  shall 
be  gathered  one  by  one,"  was  the  declaration 
made  to  God’s  i>eople  in  the  oklen  time.  The 
Lord  declares  that  in  the  time  of  the  imrifica- 
tloB  and  restoration  of  Israel,  He  would  gather 
in  His  grain,  seed  by  seed ;  each  seed  should  be 
tested,  and  not  a  single  one  overlooked,  or  one 
genuine  kernel  be  lost.  This  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  in  God’s  sight  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  “the  masses.’*  God  sees  only  individuals ; 
every  one  unlike  every  other,  and  every  one 
the  possessor  of  an  immortal  soul.  Guilt  is  an 
individual  thing  appertaining  to  a  jiersonal 
conscience;  when  a  nation  sins,  or  when  a 
church  goes  astray,  it  simply  means  that  there 
are  a  great  many  i>ersonal  sinners.  Nor  are 
sinners  saved  by  regiments.  When  three  thou¬ 
sand  were  converted  in  a  single  day  at  Jeru.sa- 
lem,  each  one  rei)entod  for  himself,  each  one 
came  into  personal  union  with  the  risen  Christ. 

At  this  season  when  the  Week  of  Prayer  is 
apt  to  be  followed  with  special  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  souls,  it  is  vitally  imi^rtant  for 
Christians  to  study  and  imitate  the  example  of 
Jesus  and  His  apostles.  A  very  large  ixjrtion 
of  Christ’s  inspired  biography  is  occupied  by 
His  personal  interviews — with  a  guilty  woman 
by  a  well,  with  a  publican  by  the  wayside,  with 
a  young  ruler,  with  a  blind  Ix'ggar,  or  with  a 
Nlcodemus  in  a  private  room.  To  the  Son  of 


and  another  clergyman.  He  acceded  to  the 
desire  of  the  dying  prelate,  but  took  pains  in  - 
his  letter  of  resignation  to  state  that  he  did  | 
not  abdicate  the  position  in  relation  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Church  which  he  had  held,  and  | 
that  his  views  remained  unchanged.  The  Rit¬ 
ualists  are  elated  and  jubilant,  and  the  Evan-  ’ 
gelioals  are  indignant,  and  protest  against  the  ‘ 
act  as  a  betrayal  of  Protestant  truth.  It  was  ^ 
in  harmony  with  the  life-long  policy  of  the  ' 
Primate.  He  wished  to  conciliate  all  i)arties,  * 
and  to  render  the  Established  Church  equally  ' 
comprehensive  and  tolerant  of  all.  Peace  is 
very  desirable,  but  a  dishonest  and  a  dislionor- 
able  peace  is  not  serviceable  to  any  cause,  and  ' 
(»nnot  really  promote  the  interests  of  Christ’s  ' 
kingdom.  The  late  Archbishop  erred  on  the 
side  of  peilee-at-any-price.  His  sm^cessor  will 
ic^ot  do  this. 

'Soon  after  the  Primate  had  passed  away.  Dr. 
Ollivant,  the  oldest  bishop  of  the  Bench,  died 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  more  than  eighty.  He 
was  a  most  lovable  man ;  kept  much  at  home, 
tdok  no  part  in  the  advocacy  of  public  (pies- 
tlons,  and  interfered  in  none  of  the  controver¬ 
sies  which  agitated  the  Church  during  his  long 
life.  The  Welsh  care  little  for  rubrics  and  gor¬ 
geous  ceremonies.  They  are  accustomed  to  see 
religion  in  its  homeliest  dress,  but  they  can 

■  also  discover  and  appreciate  a  noble  Christian 
I-  spirit  even  though  it  be  associated  with  mitres 
i  and  surplices  and  rubritis.  Dr.  Ollivant  was 

■  High  Church,  his  diocese  is  largely  Dissenting, 

‘  and  this  placed  him  in  a  difficult  position.  He 
,  jxad  the  endowments  and  the  land,  but  not  the 
i  people ;  and  yet  he  was  venerated  and  beloved 

•  because  he  subordinated  everything  to  his  duty 

•  and  his  functions  as  a  Christian  bishop,  and 
I  was  just  enough  and  generous  enough  to  rec- 

•  ognlze  and  appreedate  the  labors  of  his  Dissent- 
r  ing  brethren.  He  illu.strated  the  fact  that  even 
>  High  Churchmen  may  hold  in  abeyance  their 

lofty  and  exclusive  ecclesiasticism  for  the  sake 
t  of  the  essential  and  vital  i>rinciples  of  the  Cath- 
P  olio  faith  which  all  Churches  hold  In  common, 
i  without  compromising  in  the  least  their  posi- 
r  tion  as  Churchmen,  or  vitiating  in  thejeast 

-  their  assumed  apostolic  i)edigree. 

Dean  Close  was  a  dignitary  of  another  type ; 

1  so  vigorous  and  pronounced  and  evangelical,  | 
!  that  it  is  matfer  of  surprise  that  ho  did  not  sc- 
3  cede  from  the  English  Church  in  some  of  the 

-  crises  through  which  it  passed  during  his  life- 
}  time.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  under 
f  Charles  Simeon,  and  was  therefore  sharply  de- 

-  fined  in  his  views  and  somewhat  hyper-sensi- 
s  tively  attached  to  the  doctrinal  creed  in  which 
B  he  was  educated.  He  saw  the  birth  and  growth 
t  of  Puseyism ;  he  saw  also  tiie  reign  and  spread 
r  of  Rationalism.  He  opposed  both  with  all 
r  the  vigor  he  could  command.  He  had  a  good 
I-  presence ;  was  fluent  on  the  platform,  and  tell- 
h,  ing  also;  was  able  and  elwjuent  in  the  pulpit, 

and  for  many  years  wielded  imi)erial  influence, 
p  He  retained  his  activity  to  the  last,  and  watch- 

^WhTfaith  in  his  «.\wn  position  never  wavered; 
l^he  good  old  doctrines  of  grace  he  always 
if  preached  plainly  and  clearly,  and  as  he  lived 
s  he  died.  He  too,  like  Bishop  Ollivant,  w'as  a 
veteran  of  eighty  years.  With  his  departure, 
?  the  last  of  the  strong  and  able  leaders  of  the 
o  Evangelical  School,  who  were  no  mean  factor 
I-  of  twenty  or  tliirty  years  ago,  disai)peared,  and 
s  there  seems  to  be  no  one  to  take  their  place, 
e  Amicus. 

London,  Dec.  ‘20, 1H«‘2. 


umes,  each  of  which  is  really  a  double  volume, 
enclosing  in  one  cover  two  volumes  of  some 
four  to  five  hundred  pages  each.  Hugh  Miller 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  Scotland, 
so  rich  in  great  men,  has  produced  in  our  day. 
A  Scotchman  he  was  in  ever>-  element  of  his 
being— idiysical,  mental,  and  moral ;  in  his  stal¬ 
wart  and  rugged  frame ;  in  his  big  head,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  shaggy  mass  of  hair;  in  his  bodily 
strength  and  endurance ;  and  in  his  mental  en- 


borious  and  excellent  work.  The  name  of  ano¬ 
ther  Bowdoin  jirofessor,  Parker  Cleaveland, 
the  very  ideal  of  a  scientist  and  teacher,  has 
been  commemorated  by  Longfellow  in  the 
beautiful  sonnet  beginning 

Among  the  many  lives  that  I  have  known. 

None  1  remember  more  serene  and  sweet. 

More  rounded  in  itself  and  more  complete. 

Still  another  Bowdoin  professor  is  now  the 
honored  president  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  On  the  roll  of  graduates  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  are  many  distinguished  names ;  some  that 
are  famous  the  world  over.  Among  them  are 
Jacob  Abbott,  George  Evans,  Rufus  Anderson, 
Franklin  Pierce,  John  P.  Hale,  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
George  B.  Cheover,  S.  S.  Prentiss,  Daniel  R. 
Goodwin,  Samuel  Harris,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  Peleg 
W.  Chandler,  Henry  B.  Smith,  Fordyce  Barker, 
John  A.  Andrew,  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  O.  O, 
Howard,  Cyrus  F.  Brockett.  These  are  certain¬ 
ly  names  of  which  the  oldest  college  in  the 
land  might  justly  feel  proud;  and  they  em¬ 
brace  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sons  of  Bow¬ 
doin  who  have  done,  and  are  doing,  honor  to 
their  alma  mater. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  with  iiatient 
diligence  and  labor,  and  is  a  noble  monument 
to  the  College  whose  history  it  narrates. 

*  History  of  Bowdoin  College,  with  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Its  Oraduates  from  1»06  to  1879.  By  Nehemlah  Cleave¬ 
land,  Class  of  1813.  Edited  and  completed  by  Alphens 
Spring  Packard,  Class  of  1816.  Btiston :  James  Blpley  Os¬ 
good  *  Co.,  188‘2.  Octavo,  pp.  903. 


questions— (piestions  of  science,  or  of  State,  or 
of  the  Church.  In  his  ruggedness  of  mind 
and  power  of  pithy  siieech,  he  was  not  unlike 
Thomas  Carlyle,  wliile  he  had  a  iwetical  fancy 
and  feeling  which  showed  him  a  worthy  coun¬ 
tryman  of  Robert  Burns ;  and  better  than  all, 
he  had  what  neither  Carlyle  nor  Burns  had — 
the  beautiful  piety  which  is  the  chief  grace  of 
Scottish  homes — a  strong,  uncoiuiuerable  faith, 
united  with  a  humble  and  devout  spirit.  Be¬ 
ginning  life  with  no  advantages  whatever, 
working  for  awhile  as  a  stone-mason  in  a  quar¬ 
ry,  he  rose  gradually  into  notice  by  the  natural 
force  of  his  mind,  compelling  attention  and  re- 
siiect,  at  first  in  the  little  community  wliere  he 
lived,  and  later  from  the  Scottish  public.  The 
story  of  his  early  life  he  has  told  himself  with 
great  simplicity  and  modesty  in  “  My  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters” — a  book  which  has  had 


of  excellent  and  useful  men, 
l>ast  there  Ins  been  a  migration  into  our  body 
from  the  SoAhern,  and  to  some  extent  from 
the  Cumberland,  Church.  The  immigration 
from  Scotefi,  Irish,  and  English  Pi’esbyterian- 
ism,  from  the  Canadas,  and  in  slighter  degree 
from  the  Riformed  Churches  of  the  Continent, 
has  added  considerably  to  this  tide.  From  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  from  the  Welsh  Oalvinistic 
Methodist,  and  from  other  Presbyterian  bodies 
of  Scottish  origin,  occasional  recruits  have  been 
received  into  our  ranks.  The  very  frequent 
transit  across  the  slight  lines  which  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  separate  us  from  Amer¬ 
ican  Congregationalism,  will  account  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  jierhaiis  mainly,  for  these  ac¬ 
cessions.  It  is  also  certain  that  since  the 
Union,  many  of  our  ministers  who  were  serv¬ 
ing  Congregational  churches,  have  returned  to 
their  original  connection.  An  occasional  Meth¬ 
odist,  Lutheran,  Episcopalian,  adds  somewhat 
to  the  aggregate.  These  may  be  taken  as  at 
least  the  main  sources  from  which  this  increase 
oumes.  I4  fe-t?*  he  legietted  -ttmt'  In  such  n 
I  mat^r  we  are^jeft  so  much  to  the  casual  im- 


The  History  of  Billerica,  Mass.  ;  by  Rev.  H. 
A.  Hazen.  (A.  William.s  &  Co^.,  Boston.)  The 
history  of  the  settlement  of  towns  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  becoming  more  precious  every  year,  as 
we  are  getting  further  away  from  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  discovering  new  facts  regarding  that 
ancestral  period.  Family  traditions,  assisted 
by  family  paiiers  and  family  jiortraits,  wax 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  blessed  be  the  man 
who  gathers  them  in  any  quarter  before  they 
die  out,  and  fixes  them  in  permanency  for 
future  ages,  ’^e  Rev.  H.  A.  Hazen  has  done 
this  piouAworiftbr  Billerica,  in  Massachusetts," 
a  town  which  proved  to  be  the  hive  whence 
swarmed  some  of  most  prominent  men  who 
hel{)ed  make  this  country  and  its  liberties. 

The  book  bears  witness  to  Mr.  Hazen’s  patient 
and  thorough  research,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
not  only  good  matter  for  the  specific  historian, 
but  good  reading  for  any  one  interested  in  the 
roots  of  things,  and  having  a  warm  side  to  the 
old  Colonial  days,  and  the  families  that  found¬ 
ed  the  Republic.  Mr.  Hazen  has  brought  out  a 
book  of  general  interest,  though  literally  on  a 
local  matter.  His  style  is  attractive,  and  his 
researches  have  been  most  laborious. 

Billerica  (named  from  a  town  in  England) 
was  originally  Shawshin,  and  was  settled  by 
families  from  Cambridge  and  Braintree  about 
the  year  1658.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  strug¬ 
gles  with  which  such  towns  were  first  peopled. 
The  dislike  of  the  older  towns  to  lose  any  of 
their  thrifty  inhabitants,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  Indians  at  the  encroachments  of  the  whites, 
were  both  operative  to  retard  these  settlements. 
Billerica’s  story  is  a  fair  example  of  the  story 
of  all.  Our  history  is  not  understood  until  we 
carefully  trace  such  an  original  settlement,  and 
see  the  grit  which  formed  the  foundations  of 
the  American  Republic. 


he  was  a  long  time  the  editor — services  to  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  which  were  uni¬ 
versally  recognized.  But  the  greatest  service 
which  Hiigh  Miller  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  was  in  showing  the  perfect  harmony  of 
Science  with  Religion.  From  boyhood  he  had 
a  habit  of  ob.servation,  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  scientific  knowledge.  Living  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  a  seafaring  community, 
he  early  learned  to  observe  the  currents  of  the 
sea,  the  ebb.asd  flow  of  tides,  and  ,the  law  of 
storms.  When  he  went  to  work  as  a  mason  in 
a  quarry,  he  observed  the  formation  of  rocks, 
which  led  him  to  the  study  nf  g^.dogy,  the  sci¬ 
ence  in  which  he  was  to  make  the  greatest 
progres.s,  and  to  accomplish  most,  both  for  Sci¬ 
ence  and  for  Religion.  These  observations  he 
extended  to  a  wider  sphere,  travelling  all  over 
Scotland,  and  to  the  neighboring  islands  of  the 
Hebrides,  studying  the  formation  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  coasts.  The  results  thus  obtained  he 
brought  together  in  his  “  Old  Red  Sandstone  ” 
and  other  works. 

When  he  had  made  such  progress  that  he 
could  rank  as  a  man  of  science,  he  found  that 
geology  was  being  used  against  Religion.  The 
“Vestiges  of  Creation,”  a  book  of  siiecious  ra¬ 
ther  than  real  science,  was  unsettling  the  faith 
of  many  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  This 
led  him  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  result  of  which  was  to  demonstrate, 
not  only  that  science  did  not  overturn  the  faith 
of  the  Bible,  but  that  by  incidental  agreements 
it  furnished  a  very  strong  proof  of  its  Divine 
origin  and  inspiration.  The  service  he  thus 
rendered  was  immense,  and  to  this  day  there 
is  hardly  any  bo*ok  from  which  one  who  is  trou¬ 
bled  by  the  doubts  and  sneers  of  skeptics,  can 
derive  more  satisfaction  than  from  Hugh  Mil¬ 
ler’s  “Testimony  of  the  Rocks.”  Such  books 
ought  to  be  in  every  village  library  and  every 
school  library  in  the  country. 


bearer  of  one  lamp  ?  And  if  that  lamp  be  well-* 
filled  with  grace,  and  its  light  be  lovingly 
thrown  on.  one  sinner’s  path,  more  good  will  be 
aooomplished  than  by  a  whole  torch-light  pro¬ 
cession  out  on  parade.  A  crowd  is  often  in  the 
way  when  a  soul  is  to  be  rescued.  Christ  led  a 
deaf  man  out  of  the  crowd  when  He  wished  to 
■deal  with  Him  alone.  Those  early  Christians 
wrought  wonders  for  God  and  dying  humanity, 
but  they  accomplished  it  by  the  simple  direct 
method — every  man  to  his  man.  Personal  holi¬ 
ness  made  each  worker  a  partner  with  the  Om¬ 
nipotent  Jesus. 

As  I  recall  my  own  ministerial  exi>erience,  I 
can  testify  that  nearly  all  the  converting  work 
done  has  been  by  personal  contact  with  souls. 
For  example,  I  once  recognized  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  a  new  comer,  and  at  my  first  visit  to  his 
house  was  strongly  drawn  to  him  as  a  very  no¬ 
ble-hearted  manly  character.  A  long  talk  with 
him  seemed  to  produce  little  impression ;  but 
before  I  left,  he  took  me  up  stairs  to  see  his 
three  or  four  rbsy  children  in  their  cribs.  As 
we  stood  looking  at  the  sleeping  cherubs,  I 
«aid  to  him,  “  My  friend,  what  sort  of  a  father 
are  you  going  to  be  to  these  children  ?  Are 
you  going  to  lead  them  towards  heaven,  or— 
the  other  way  ?  ”  That  arrow  lodged.  At  our 
next  communion  season  he  was  at  the  Master’s 
table,  and  he  soon  became  a  most  useful  officer 
in  the  Church.  There  is  an  unbolted  door  in 
about  every'body’s  heart,  if  we  will  only  ask 
God  to  show  us  where  to  find  it. 

Every  pastor  and  every  successful  Sunday- 
school  teacher  will  recall  similar  exi)eriences 
of  personal  interviews  that  did  the  business. 
Harlan  Page  never  attempted  any  other  meth¬ 
od  than  hand-picking.  Even  Mr.  Moody  has 
often  told  me  that  his  most  effective  work  is 
done  in  the  inquiry-room,  where  he  deals  with 
souls  one  by  one.  The  true  way  to  ensure  con- 


pressions  of  Individual  observers,  or  to  mere 
inferences  from  very  partial  or  provincial  data.* 
Why  do  these  ministers  flow  into  our  denom¬ 
ination  in  such  a  broad  and  steady  current  ?  A 
large  variety  of  causes  and  influences  might  be 
named  here.  Something  is  due  to  the  prestige 
which  the  Union  itself  gave  to  our  Church,  and 
to  the  vigor  and  prosperity  w'hich  have  since 
marked  our  denominational  life.  The  greater 
degree  of  liberty  allowed  in  respect  to  doctrine 
and  to  worship,  has  drawn  some  who  felt  them-: 
selves  hampered  by  the  constraints  of  Scotch 
Presbyterianism,  or  by  the  fetters  of  Episcoiia- 
cy  in  its  several  forms.  Our  Americanized  Cal¬ 
vinism  has  attracted  some;  our  measure  of 
Christian  earnestness  and  efficiency  has  drawn 
others.  It  may  be  that  the  liberal  and  liberal¬ 
izing  temper  of  the  times,  in  which  our  Church 
is  conspicuously  sharing,  has  made  it  relatively 
easier  for  ministers  of  all  evangelical  bodies  to 
cross  our  denominational  lines.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  are  doubtless  drawn  to  us  from  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  by  the  high  degree  of  system,  or¬ 
der,  and  efficiency  which  marks  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  administration.  The  remarkable  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  churches,  amounting  to  a 
net  gain  of  1,218  in  thirteen  years,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  decrease  in  the  number  of  licentiates  and 
candidates,  have  had  much  to  do  with  this  in¬ 
coming  tide.  These  increased  opportunities 
for  work,  probably  surpassing  those  furnished 
relatively  by  most  of  the  other  evangelical 
Churches,  are  constantly  drawing  in  earnest 
and  active  men,  foreign  as  well  as  native,  who 

It  is  not  im- 


REWARD. 

Dear  JUvanycUst:  I  am  moved  to  write  you  at 
present,  from  the  purely  philanthropic  wish  to 
put  money  in  somebody’s  purse.  Literary  la¬ 
bor  is  often  very  poorly  compensated;  the 
Princeton  Review  under  Mr.  Libby’s  manage¬ 
ment  being  the  most  remarkable  exception  I 
know  of.  (O!  that  he  would  only  ask  me  to 
write  an  article  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
for  him !)  Generally  it  must  be  admitted  that 
telling  the  truth  in  the  newspapers,  or  even 
telling  lies,  is  ill-recpiited  labor.  Now  when 
it  happens  tiuit  a  reward  is  offered  by  some  ex¬ 
travagant  philalethes,  simply  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  .literary  evidence,  the  fact 
ought  to  be  spread  abroad.  This  is  the  case  in 
hand.  A  reward  of  twenty-five  dollars  awaits 
the  able  scholar  who  will  produce  a  certain 
quotation  from  some  one  of  the  Christian  Fa¬ 
thers.  The  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
are  easily  accessible,  and  there  are  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  how  to  read  them.  It  will  be 
best,  therefore,  for  competitors  to  apply  e^rly. 

The  author  of  this  generous  offer  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  living  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Yale  College :  the  name  of  him,  C.  W. 
Brace ;  address,  Mercantile  Library.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  a  zealous  friend  of  the  temperance 
cause— writes  often  for  it  in  the  pai>ers.  He 
wishes  to  place  it  on  a  solid  basis  of  historical 
and  scientific  truth ;  and  he  invokes  the  help 
of  all  teetotal  scholars  to  that  end.  What  Mr. 
Brace  wants  particularly  at  present  to  find,  is 
that  passage  in  which  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  “ex¬ 
pressly  declares  that  the  wine  into  which  water 
was  changed  at  Cana  was  of  the  character  of 
fresh  grape  juice.”  He  would  like  also  to  re¬ 
cover  that  canon  of  some  council  of  Carthage 
which  “ordained  that  the  cup  of  the  Eucharist 
should  contain  unfermented  gravie  juice..”  Both 
these  assertions  have  been  made  many  times 
over  by  that  truly  remarkable  scholaa  the  Rev. 
O.  W.  Sampson,  D.D.,  and  are  reguldrly  print¬ 
ed  in  the  publications  of  the  American  Tem¬ 
perance  Society.  This  offer  of  Mr.  Brace’s  has 
been  for  several  months  before  the  public 
through  various  channels,  and  it  is  rather  cu¬ 
rious  the  prize  should  not  yet  have  been  snap¬ 
ped  up  by  some  member  of  that  society.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  has  not  arrested  the  attention  of  Dr.  G. 
W.  Sampson,  or  possibly  he  is  too  modest  to 
come  forward  and  claim  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  “  G.  W.”  in  Dr.  Samp¬ 
son’s  name  stands  for  George  Washington  or 
not ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  well  known  that  Dr. 
Sampson’s  “modesty  is  equal  to  his  merit”— 
fully  equal.  It  is  also  to  be  presumed  that  he 
is  or  was  one  of  those  good  little  boys  who 
would  not  tell  a  lie  about  a  cherry  tree  or  a 
quotation,  to  save  himself  from  a  whipping. 
But  Mr.  Brade,  aforesaid,  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  iiersons  making  these  assertions 
(and  various  others  of  the  same  kind)  are  guilty 
of  “lying  for  temiierance.”  These  be  bitter 
words.  Now  let  somebody  tell  the  truth,  shame 
Mr.  Brace,  and  iiocket  the  twenty-five  dollars. 

Bimon  Zelotes. 


THE  NEW  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  not  filled 
as  soon  as  was  expected.  Possibly  the  de¬ 
lay  was  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  There 
was  much  difficulty  in  Dr.  Tait’s  owm  appoint¬ 
ment,  as  the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  Life 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce  discloses.  Disraeli  was 
opposed  to  his  promotion,  and  strongly  urged 
that  the  honor  be  conferred  upon  several  oth¬ 
ers  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  Queen’s  firm¬ 
ness  would  not  be  moved,  that  he  acciuiesced  in 
the  appointment  of  the  urbane,  cultured,  and 
broad-viewed  Scotchman.  When  Disraeli  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  apimintment  of  Tait  for  Canter¬ 
bury,  then  the  See  of  London  had  to  be  filled, 
and  there  was  conflict  of  choice  in  this  also. 
The  Queen  desired  Bishop  Wilberforce,  and 
Disraeli  Bishop  Wordsworth,  and  Jackson  was 
agreed  on  as  a  compromise  between  the  two. 
This  is  how  bishops  are  sometimes  made. 

Lord  Beaconsfleld  knew  very  little  of  the 
qualifications  needed  in  a  bishop,  and  was  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of 
aspirants  after  the  office.  Not  so  the  present 
Premier.  He  is  a  thorough  Churchman  born 
and  bred ;  his  religious  symimthies  and  senti¬ 
ments  are  strong  and  decided;  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  knowledge  is  extensive  and  profound; 
therefore,  although  preferences  and  predilec¬ 
tions  might  influence  his  choice,  the  good  of 
the  Church,  the  requirements  of  the  position, 
and  the  interests  of  religion,  would  not  fail  to 
enter  into  his  calculations  in  reaching  a  decis¬ 
ion.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Queen 
would  suggest  almost  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Bench  for  the  See  of  Canterbury ; 
therefore,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
Dr.  Benson,  first  Bishop  of  Truro,  was  a  com¬ 
promise  between  two  other  nominees.  It  may 
not  be  so,  but  it  is  strongly  presumable. 

The  new  Primate  is  only  fifty-one  years  of 
age.  He  is  a  man  of  firmness,  an  able  organiz¬ 
er  of  Church  work,  strong  in  his  convictions 
and  equally  decided  in  his  claims.  He  is  a 
High  Churchman,  but  not  after  the  Ritualistic 
type ;  rather  of  the  old  High  School  represent¬ 
ed  by  The  Guardian,  and  whose  recognized 
chief  was  Dr.  Pusey.  Dr.  Pusey  made  haste 
to  throw  the  eegis  of  his  defence  over  any  im¬ 
pulsive  Ritualist  whose  zeal  for  ceremony  col¬ 
lided  with  the  laws,  but  yet  he  had  no  real 
symjiathy  with  their  excessive  and  extravagant 
ritual.  He  viewed  them  as  the  legitimate  and 
necessary  friends  of  his  own  influence  and 
teaching,  and  felt,  therefore,  bound,  from  a 
sense  of  i>aternal  resixinsibility  and  obliga¬ 
tion,  to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties ;  but 
otherwise  he  was  not  aliied  to  them  by  any 
ligament  of  affinity  or  fellowship.  It  Is  ex- 
Iiected  that  Dr.  Benson  will  restrain  and  dis¬ 
countenance  the  superabundant  ceremonial¬ 
ism  of  the  Ritualists  more  than  his  predeces¬ 
sor  did,  although  he  is  High,  and  Dr.  Tait  was 
Broad.  The  last  official  act  of  the  late  Primate 
has  raised  a  vigorous  controversy  over  his  grave 
which  will  not  soon  subside.  Deprivation  would 
soon  have  overtaken  Mr.  Mackonochie,  whose 
illegal  notorieties  of  ritual  luave  kept  the 


The  Celestial  Symbol  Interpreted;  or.  The 

Natural  Wonders  and  Spiritual  Teaching  of 

the  Sun,  as  revealed  by  the  Triumphs  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Science.  By  Herbert  W.  Morris,  D.D. 

J.  C.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  1883. 

This  last  work  of  Dr.  Morris  has  been  read 
with  gratification.  Its  plan  is  quite  original. 
The  phenomena  of  the  sun  are  described— its 
relation  to  the  solar  system  as  the  central 
globe,  the  fountain  of  light,  the  source  of  heat, 
of  magnetism,  and  of  gravitation.  What  is 
generally  known,  including  the  latest  discov¬ 
eries,  is  concisely  stated,  so  that  the  book  may 
be  said  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
wonders  of  the  sun.  This,  however,  is  subor¬ 
dinate  to  its  chief  design,  which  is  to  illustrate 
the  offices  and  relations  of  the  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Every 
fact  of  nature  is  made  to  repeat  some  lesson  of 
His  Gosiiel.  Nor  is  the  analogy  a  mere  fanci¬ 
ful  conceit.  It  is  not  less  the  work  of  logic 
than  of  the  imagination.  It  serves  a  double 
purpose,  to  convince  as  well  as  to  enlighten. 
So  numerous  are  the  facts  presented,  and  so 
skilfully  are  they  employed,  that  almost  every 
doctrine  held  by  the  evangelical  Churches  is 
here  symbolized  and  proclaimed,  and  this  in  a 
spirit  of  catholicity  and  with  many  attractions 
of  style.  Excellent  as  have  been  the  former 
publications  of  Dr.  Morris,  we  regard  this  as 
his  best  work.  The  publishers  have  done  their 
part  creditably,  and  with  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions,  it  makes  a  handsome  volume  of  over  700 
pages.  _ 

From  the  Presbyterian  Board  we  have  a  pack¬ 
age  of  five  neat  volumes,  viz :  “  Home-making,” 
by  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. ;  “  Tangles  and  Cor¬ 
ners  in  Lizzie  Driscoll’s  Life,”  by  Kate  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton  ;  “  Brighter  Days ;  or.  The  Story  of  Cath¬ 
arine  Jans,”  a  sequel  to  “Those  Dark  Days,” 
by  Helen  C.  Chapman ;  “  Harry  Moore’s  Choice,” 
■by  Julia  A.  Matthews,  with  other  missionary 
stories,  illustrated ;  and  last,  “  Missionary  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  the  Use  of  Sunday-schools  and  Mis¬ 
sion  Bands.”  The  192  pages  of  the  last  volume 
include  Responsive  Readings,  Dialogues,  Selec¬ 
tions  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  etc.  The  first-named 
volume,  by  Dr.  Miller,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
books  of  its  class.  It  is  divided  into  nine  chap¬ 
ters— the  first  “The  Wedded  Life”;  second, 
“The  Husband’s  Part”;  third,  “The  Wife’s 
Part,”  etc.  The  volume  will  be  sure  to  carry 
incentive  and  help  “  to  those  who  desire  to  do 
faithful  work  for  God  within  their  own  doors.” 

The  problem  of  self-help  among  women  is 
the  theme  of  Mr.  Howells’  story  “A  Woman’s 
Reason,”  begun  in  the  February  Century. 


MILITARY  LIFE  IN  ITALY. 

We  have  had  several  occasions  to  mention 
the  remarkable  descriptive  powers  of  Edmondo 
Di  Arnicis,  the  Italian  writer  whose  volumes 
on  Constantinople,  Spain,  Morocco,  and  Hol¬ 
land  were  full  of  interest  and  color  and  warmth, 
as  well  as  information.  The  Messrs.  Putnam 
have  just  issued  another  volume  from  his  dain¬ 
ty  lien  on  Military  Life  in  Italy.  It  is  not  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  statistics,  nor  does  it  tell  how  the  Ital¬ 
ian  army  is  drilled  and  armed.  Indeed  it  will 
give  no  light  whatever  to  the  future  enemies  of 
Italy,  should  there  be  danger  of  war.  The 
writer  takes  up  the  human  side  of  that  vast 
military  machine  we  call  an  army ;  he  shows 
what  it  is  made  of,  and  how  human  nature 
stands  it  and  behaves  under  its  rigid  discipline. 
It  makes  the  reader  see  and  feel  the  humor, 
the  pathos,  the  poetry,  the  heroism,  the  sad 
and  bitter  of  life  in  the  army,  in  peace  and  war. 
One  sketch  in  particular  is  shown  with  marvel¬ 
ous  skill— that  of  a  “March  in  August.”  He 
thinks  the  Italian  aimy  gained  very  much  by 
the  cholera  exi)erience  of  1867.  Whether  the 
services  rendered  by  the  soldiers  during  the 
pestilence  are  properly  appreciated  by  their 
countrymen,  is  questionable,  to  say  the  least. 
“Whenever,”  says  Signor  Di  Arnicis,  “  I  recall 
how  much  the  army  did  and  suffered  for  the 
country  at  that  epoch,  and  am  thrilled  anew 
by  the  lively  sense  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
which  was  aroused  in  me  during  those  days  by 
the  news  of  every  fresh  act  of  charity  and  cour¬ 
age,  I  am  seized  by  the  apprehension  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  actions  have  already  been 
forgotten,  while  perhaps  many  of  them  were 
never  known.”  It  is  to  revive  certain  facts  and 
names  associated  with  the  cholera  year  that 
Signor  Di  Arnicis  has  written  the  last  and  most 
important  chapter  of  this  volume,  prompted, 
so  he  tells  us,  by  the  firm  conviction  that  it 
will  not  be  a  useless  task  to  set  forth  a  splendid 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  man  and  the 
citizen  should  behave  in  the  face  of  national 
misfortunes.  _ 

The  London  Academy  has  the  grace  to  indite 
the  following  well  deserved  compliment:  We 
had  heard  a  good  deal  in  advance  about  Har- 
Iier’s  Christmas,  .  .  .  but  we  must  confess  that 
the  reality  surjiasses  the  announcement.  Whe¬ 
ther  we  regard  the  illustrations  or  the  letter- 
press,  nothing  so  good  of  the  kind  has  yet  been 
produced  in  England. 


wish  a  wider  chance  to  be  useful, 
proper  to  suggest  that  the  better  compensation 
afforded  by  us  in  the  average,  attracts  some, 
who  in  the  increasing  exiiensiveness  of  Ameri¬ 
can  living,  find  it  more  and  more  hard  to  pro¬ 
vide  proiierly  for  their  households  on  the  more 
meagre  salaries  paid  elsewhere.  Personal 
tastes  or  ambitions,  family  connections,  the 
simple  question  of  locality  and  home,  and 
other  like  considerations,  doubtless  exert  their 
influence  here.  But  the  main  reason  is  quite 
certainly  the  opportunity  for  Christian  work— 
the  wider,  better  field  for  personal  activity  and 
jiersonal  usefulness. 

What  value  are  we  to  attach  to  this  ministe¬ 
rial  immigration  ?  At  first  sight,  an  ardent 
Presbyterian,  zealous  for  doctrine  and  for  or¬ 
der,  might  ask  himself  whether  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  infusion  of  elements  more  or  less  foreign, 
must  not  infect  our  denominational  life  disas¬ 
trously  ;  whether,  in  other  words,  our  Church 
has  inherent  vigor  enough  to  appropriate  and 
assimilate  to  itself  such  a  mass  of  heterege- 
neous  material.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  largest  jiart  of  this  Immigration  comes 
to  us  because  it  is  already  of  us — drawn  by  a 
conscious  symiiathy  with  what  is  peculiar  to 
our  Church.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
a  Christian  organization  so  positive  and  strong 
in  its  peculiarities,  so  incisive  and  decisive  in 


awakening.  A  single  sentence,  kindly  sixiken 
to  him  in  the  stseet,  brought  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  Saviour.  Heaven  has  its  myriads 
of  saved  sinners ;  but  they  were  gathered  there, 
one  by  one. 

Let  me  also  remind  those  Christians  who  de¬ 
sire  to  make  this  opening  year  a  time  for 
gro^h  in  godliness,  that  they  may  commit 
the  serious  mistake  of  trying  to  grow  “by 
wholesale.”  A  vague  desire  to  be  ’  better, 
stronger,  holier,  will  come  to  nothing.  Charac¬ 
ter  is  built,  like  the  walls  of  an  edifice,  by  lay¬ 
ing  one  stone  upon  another.  Lay  hold  of  some 
single  fault  and  mend  it.  Put  the  knife  with 
God’s  help,  to  some  ugly  besetting  sin.  Stop 
that  one  leak  that  has  let  so  much  foul  bilge- 
water  into  your  soul.  Put  into  practice  some 
long  neglected  duty.  The  first  step  to  im¬ 
provement  with  one  person  was  to  banish  his 

tecanters;  with  another,  to  discontinue  his 
^cular  {taiier  on  Sunday  morning;  with  an¬ 
ther,  to  ask  the  iiardon  of  an  injured  friopd ; 
with  another,  to  go  after  some  street-Arabs 
and  take  them  to  .a  mission-school.  He  can 
never  be  rich  towards  God  who  despises  a  pen¬ 
ny-worth  of  true  piety.  Holiness  is  just  the 
living  to  the  Lord  in  the  least  things  as  well  as 
the  greatest;  for  graces  can  only  be  gathered, 
one  by  one. 

“  I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true ; 

That  a  righteous  deed  is  a  step  toward  Ood, 
Lifting  the  soul  from  its  oommon  clod 
To  s  purer  air,  and  a  clearer  view. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound. 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round-" 


*  One  of  our  oldest  ministers,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  this  c  te  are  certainly  unsurpassed,  writes  as 
follows : 

“  Previo  .s  to  1840,  nearly  all  the  Congreg;ationa1  min¬ 
isters  who  migrated  from  the  Eastern  States  into  Western 
New  York  and  the  regions  beyond,  became  Presbyteri¬ 
ans.  and  constituted  no  small  part  of  the  ministry  in  the 
New  School  Assembly.  .  .  From  that  date  until  1870,  the 
tide  was  considerably  checked.  But  since  our  grand 
Reunion,  it  has  begun  to  flow  in  a  steady  stream.  Con- 
g;regational  ministers  seem  quite  ready  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  us,  and  to  receive  calls  from  our  churches, 
and  appointments  from  our  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  our  gains  can  thus  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.”  The  writer,  after  referring  to  some  re¬ 
cent  doctrinal  agitations  and  diversities,  adds :  “  I  make 
no  doubt  that  they  will  come  to  us  in  growing  numbers 
in  the  near  future.”  This  depends  very  much  on  the 
ability  ot  American  Congregationalism  to  formulate  for 
itself  an  adequate  evangelical  creed,  and  to  unify  itself 
through  some  constructive  process  of  organization. 


D<xi(l,  Mead  &  Co.  are  offering,  during  this 
month,  their  valuable  retail  stock  of  American 
and  imjiorted  books  at  reduced  prices— this  by¬ 
way  of  clearing  their  shelves  for  something-’ 
fresh. 


! 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  PRESBYTE¬ 
RIAN  CHURCH.--III. 

By  Ber.  Wibon  Phraaer,  D.S. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  subjec-t  of 
Higher  Christian  Education  si)ecially  claims 
the  attention  of  the  Presbjterian  Church  at 
the  present  time,  is  its  imiwrtant  bearing  uix>n 
the  matter  of  our  supply  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  numlier  of 
our  candidates  since  the  ixjriod  of  the  Reunion, 
so  that  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  1882,  85  less  candidates  are  reix)rted  than  in 
IS71,  141  less  than  were  reported  in  1872;  767 
then,  against  626  reported  by  the  last  Assembly. 

Here  is  another  fact  which  it  well  becomes 
our  Church  to  look  squarely  in  the  face,  for  it 
is  certainly  one  of  no  little  significance.  It 
suggests  enquiries  which  are  imiwrtaiit  and 
appropriate  at  the  present  time. 

The  fact  referred  to  would  have  les.s  signifi¬ 
cance  were  the  population  of  our  country  sta¬ 
tionary,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  old  world,  diminishing ;  but  during 
these  years  “God  has  greatly  multiplied  the 
nation,”  so  that  there  has  been  a  growth  of 
more  than  twenty-five  ix^r  cent,  from  thirty- 
eight,  to  more  than  50,000,000  during  the  dec¬ 
ade  from  1870  to  1880. 

So  also  the  membership  of  our  Church  has  in 
the  same  time  increased  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  from  446,000  to  502,000  as  roi>orted  in 
the  last  Minutes  of  the  Assembly.  All  this 
plainly  indicates  a  demand  for  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
True  the  ordinations  reported  last  year  were 
158,  as  against  103  in  1871,  or  142  in  1872,  the 
year  in  which  we  had  the  largest  number  of 
candidates.  But  what  arc  158  newly  ordained 
ministers  in  a  year  in  which  we  have  organized 
182  new  churches  ?  Besides,  who  are  to  take 
the  places  and  do  the  work  of  the  ninety-eight 
who  have  died  during  the  year  ?  While  we  can¬ 
not  but  gratefully  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  ministry  from  year  to  year  since  the  Reun¬ 
ion,  still  that  increase  has  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  demands  of  the  Church,  or  the 
needs  of  the  country.  While  the  number  of 
our  churches  has  during  this  i)eriod  increased 
1,818,  the  number  of  our  ministers  has  increas¬ 
ed  only  905,  so  that  at  this  i)resent  time  we 
have  600  more  churches  than  we  have  ministers 
all  told.  Now  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  our  regularly  ordained  ministers  who  are 
superannuated,  or  out  of  health,  or  “  honorably 
retired,”  in  addition  to  many  who  are  occupied 
as  teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries,  as  editors,  or  who  are 
engaged  in  the  management  of  our  Boards  and 
other  benevolent  agencies,  it  becomes  clear¬ 
ly  evident  that  the  number  of  our  churches 
far  exceeds  the  number  of  those  who  are  prac/- 
tically  in  the  ministry  for  i)astoral  work  or  for 
the  supply  of  our  tmlpits.  Certainly  we  have 
never  had,  and  are  far  from  having  now  an 
over-supply  of  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
earnest  and  comi)etent  men,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Master  and  ready  for  service,  could 
not  easily  find  fields  of  labor  ready  and  waiting 
for  their  coming.  Indeed  fields  stand  oi>en  on 
every  hand,  and  imploringly  invite  occuimtion. 
The  constant  cry  during  all  these  years  has 
,  been  for  more  men  to  occu»  *  imtx)rtaut  fields, 
both  in  our  own  and  In  otlfer  lands,  whore 
foithful  work  promised  blessed  results.  Never 
has  there  been  a  day  in  all  the  history  of  our 
Church  in  this  land,  when  the  prayer  which 
the  Saviour  has  put  into  our  lips  was  not  ap¬ 
propriate  as  the  earnest  exi>ression,  both  of  our 
hearts’  desire  and  of  the  needs  of  our  Church, 

“  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  send  forth 
more  laborers  into  His  harvest.” 

This  work  of  enlargement  still  goes  on  in  the 
country’.  Earnest  and  important  apix^als  are 
constantly  made,  esixscially  by  the  new  and 
growing  towns  and  communities  of  the  West, 
to  send  the  Christian  minister  and  establish 
among  them  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 
And  even  were  it  otherwise,  yet  the  Church 
could  not  afford  to  leave  these  oomraunitios  iu 
their  indifference,  but  would  be  under  the  iie- 
oessity  of  sending  them  the  Gosi^el,  seeking  to 
create  the  apiietite  and  <iuicken  the  desire  for 
the  truth,  and  then  to  stipply  the  demand. 

This  want  of  men  to  take  hold  of  new  fields, 
or  to  occupy  more  fully  fields  already  in  hand, 
is  the  special  embarrassment  of  our  Board  of 
Home  Missions  at  the  present  time.  Most 
gladly  would  the  Board  make  arrangements 
to  employ  all  the  young  men  who  shall  grad¬ 
uate  from  our  theological  seminaries  during 
the  present  year.,  finding  for  each  a  field  of 
labor,  and  guaranteeing  to  each  a  support— a 
field  where  if  he  may  not  live  in  luxury  and 
«ase,  he  may  do  what  is  better,  viz :  “  endure 
hardness  for  the  Master,”  and  do  imi>ortant 
and  blessed  werk  for  the  Church  and  for  the 
Nation. 

Now  in  connection  with  this  constant  en¬ 
largement  of  the  field,  and  Increase  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  our  Church  finds  itself  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  humiliating  fact  that  the 
number  of  our  candidates  for  the  ministry  has 
for  several  years  i>ast  been  gradually  falling 
off,  so  that  we  have  nearly  1,50  less  to-day  than 
we  had  ten  years  ago.  How  this  startling  fact 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  is  an  Important  question. 
How  it  is  to  be  remedied,  is  a  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  one. 

Without  imusing  now  to  consider  other  rea¬ 
sons,  to  charge  fault  upon  imreittal  instruction 
and  guidance,  or  to  attribute  to  other  infiu- 
enoes  this  condition  of  things  in  our  Ixdoved 
Church,  must  not  the  Church  itself  uccei)t  a 
large  share  of  the  res|>on8ibility,  in  her  lack  of 
proper  attention  to,  and  provision  for,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  religious  education  of  her  children  ? 
All  are  aware  how  thoroughly  secular  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction,  as  8Ui)i)orted  and  csontrolleii  ’ 
by  the  State,  has  become.  From  the  oommon 
school  to  the  State  University  there  has  been 
in  many  instances  a  deliia-rate  effort  to  elim¬ 
inate  every’  mo.st  distinctive  doctrine  and  truth 
of  Christianity  from  the  curriculum  of  study. 
From  a  single  quarter  we  have  heard  the  bo:Mt 
that  “they  were  broad  enough  and  liberal 
enough  to  tolerate  all  <'reeds,  and  to  place  all 
religions  upon  an  e(jual  footing,” 

Anti  even  in  our  nominally  C'hristian  schools 
anti  colleges  which  are  indeiiendent  of  the 
State  anti  3upi*t>rtetl  largely  by  the  Church, 
how  small  the  place  given  to  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  anti  how  exceedingly  feeble  the  influence 
exertetl  in  the  direction  of  rtdigious  things.  In 
aomo  of  these  institutions  very'  imixtrtant  de- 
par1mentst>f  instruction  are  in  the  charge  of 
men,  who  to  say  the  least,  are  out  of  symixi- 
thy  with,  if  nt»t  i>t>sttively  htistile  to,  the  Church 
and  to  her  spirit  and  work.  Thus  it  is  that  t»ur 
young  men  are  ofttm  ,  educated  out  of  the 
Church  and  away  from  the  Church,  through 
the  influences  which  surround  them  in  school 
and  college  <iuring  that  iteriod  when  charac¬ 
ter  most  rea«lily  taktis  shape,  and  principles 
which  shall  control  their  whole  lives  are  most 
readily  adoptei. 

Is  it  not  then  one  of  the  demands  of  the  time, 
an  lmi>erative  need  of  the  Church,  a  duty  which 
the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  our  public  and 
Jocular  education  enforces  upon  us  as  a  neoee- 


j  sity,  that  we  have  a  more  thoroughly  Christian 
'  system  of  education,  that  provision  be  made 
'  for  .schools  and  colleges  where  Christianity  shall 
,  not  only  be  recognized  and  religion  tolerat- 
I  ed,  blit  where  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  shall  so 
i  prevail  and  j>t>rsade  all  deixirtments,  that  our 
'  young  men  who  go  out  from  Christian  homes, 
j  instead  of  being  subjected  to  a  severe  ordeal 
j  and  strain  to  their  .simple  faith  and  religious 
I  principles,  shall  on  the  contrary  find  help  to 
I  faith,  and  not  only  approbation  and  encourage- 
1  ment  in  well  doing,  but  protection  against  evil 
influences,  and  positive  assistants  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  Christian  character  and 
a  devout  spirit. 

But  so  thoroughly  secularizt'd  has  our  whole 
system  of  education  become,  that  even  in  some 
of  our  nominally  C^hristian  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  the  religious  character  or  evangelical 
piety  of  the  Professor  is  by  no  means  consider¬ 
ed  an  essential  element  in  his  <iualiflcations  for 
his  ofiice.  If  only  he  l)e  intellectual  and  bril¬ 
liant  and  a  8ucce.s8fnl  instructor  in  his  particu¬ 
lar  deicartment,  this  is  all  that  is  demanded  or 
eought.  In  such  circumstances,  of  course  the 
instruction  given  will  be  lacking  in  its  Chris¬ 
tian  and  religious  elements.  Hence  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  religious  influences  which  prevail, 
and  the  general  spirit  of  secularism  which 
characterizes  so  many  of  our  trollegcs.  In  this 
connection,  too,  we  doubtless  find  the  reason 
why  some  of  our  young  men  are  turned  aside 
from,  rather  than  heli)ed  towards,  the  ministry 
by  the  influencas  of  their  college  life.  It  is  not 
a  cheering  fact  that  from  some  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  laud — those,  too,  which 
have  been  largely  endowed  by  the  Church — 
but  a  small  and  constantly  diminishing  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  graduates  are  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Christian  ministry.  I  would  not 
charge  this  fact  uiton  the  (iollege  and  universi- 
I  ty  alone — beyond  <iuestion,  the  home,  and  the 
school,  and  the  church  must  share  the  respon¬ 
sibility — but  still  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  our  college  life  should  be 
such  as  to  be  heli>ful,  rather  than  hostile  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Church  in  this  regard.  I 
am  well  aware  that  our  colleges  are  considered, 
for  the  most  jmrt,  as  secular  institutions,  and 
that  they  recognize  no  obligations  or  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  direction  above  suggested,  but 
the  question  is.  Ought  notourChristian  schools 
and  colleges  to  be  so  in  sympathy  and  so  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Church  ?  or  to  put  the  question 
in  another  form.  Ought  not  the  Churcih  to  have 
"Christian  schools  and  colleges  so  identified 
with  herself,  and  so  under  her  direction  and 
control,  that  her  sons  may  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  thoroughly  Christian  education— an 
education  in  which  the  conscience  and  heart 
and  soul,  as  well  as  the  intellect,  shall  receive 
due  attention,  and  the  whole  influence  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  which  shall  be,  to  send  forth  our  sons 
and  daughters  not  only  thoroughly  furnished 
as  to  intellectual  culture,  but  also  thoroughly 
Christian  in  spirit  and  purpose  to  acknowledge 
and  honor  Christ,  and  do  service  for  His 
Church. 

Surely  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  it 
well  becomes  the  Presbj'terian  Church  of  this 
land  to  review  and  consider  this  whole  <pi<;s- 
tion.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  rising  de¬ 
mand  that  our  schools  and  collegtxi  be  made 
more  thoroughly  Christian  and  religious  in 
their  spirit— a  demand  for  a  sysb'm  of  educa¬ 
tion  more  closely  identified  with  the  Chiirch, 
and  more  fuUy  jxirvaded  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel. 

^  HIGHER  EDUiM.TMiiv  - 
Tin  Duty  of  the  Eoni. 

Ml/  Ikt/u-  Dr.  Firlil:  I  have  not  Ixxm  at  all 
astonished  > at  the  incredulity  expresse<l  by 
many  to  Dr.  Phraner,  touching  the  statistical 
summary  of  Presbj'terian  Higher  Education, 
presented  by  the  Doctor  in  the  columns  of  The 
Evangelist  in  seeking  to  rouse  our  Churidi  to 
dut As  the  compiler  of  the  statistics  present¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Phraner,  allow  me  to  saj'  that  I  am 
interested  in  their  acceptance  by  our  Church 
just  so  far  as  they  express  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  so  far  only.  If  the  incredulitj"  shall 
lead  to  intelligent  investigation,  and  the  facts 
shall  be  treated  with  strictly  inductive  logic, 
one  end  aimed  at  in  their  original  jirwentation 
w'ill  be  attained.  The  facts  may  be  fimnd  in 
duly  authenticated  form  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies 
which  are  bnmght  into  comparison.  As  a  na¬ 
tive  New  Yorker  I  feel  that  it  is  a  burning 
shame,  t  hat  with  so  large  a  iK»rtion  of  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  of  our  Church,  the  State  is 
still  without  a  distimtively  Presbj’terian  col¬ 
lege.  As  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  I  have,  of 
course,  a  strong  attachment*to  that  institution, 
but  it  is  mj'  candid  belief  that  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  as  a  well-endowed,  strictlj’  Presbj’terian 
College,  would  by  elevating  the  educational 
tone  and  wants  of  our  Church  in  Neiv  York 
State,  be  helpful  rather  than  hurtful  to  Prince¬ 
ton. 

Your  readers  who  arc  familiar  with  the  facts, 
W'ill,  how'ever,  notice  that  in  making  up  even 
our  short  list  of  Presbyterian  colleges,  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  included  as  practii'ally  Presbyterian  in 
its  present  control.  That  there  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  remain  so,  ought  to  give  a  pow  ¬ 
erful  impulse  to  the  present  movement — under 
President  Darling,  endorsed  by  the  great  Syn¬ 
od  of  New  York,  and  ably  advocated  bj  such 
men  as  Dr.  Howard  Crosbj' — to  add  S50(t,0(K}  to 
its  endowment,  and  assure  its  permanent  Pres¬ 
byterian  control. 

Suppose  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  general 
situation.  We  have  about  a  dozen  colleges  all 
told,  including  Hamilton,  and  others  .standing 
in  like  relation  to  our  Church.  More  than  one- 
half  of  them  are  just  struggling  into  existence, 
or  struggling  to  ketq>  in  Ixdng.  The  C/ongrega- 
tionalists,  with  a  membership  two-thirds  as 
large  as  ours,  have  twice  as  many  colleges  as 
we.  They  have  one  for  aboutevery  15,(H)0  mem¬ 
bers,  w'hile  we  have  one  for  every  50,(KK)  to75,(KX) 
membei’s.  Thej’  have  placed  them,  and  now' 
keep  them  in  .such  shajx*  that  thej'  are  not 
obliged  to  enter  into  such  a  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing  go(Hi  edu¬ 
cational  work.  The  Faculties,  the  Trusb-es, 
the  Ckingregational  Church  itself,  feel  practi¬ 
cally  sure  of  their  survival  and  continued  j)ro- 
gress  and  ever-enlarging  influence.  In  <iur 
own  Church,  on  tlw*  other  hand,  it  is  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  tlu^  majority  of  the  col¬ 
leges  ;  and  the  great  leaders,  and  the  Church 
herself,  have  looked  on  with  indifference,  and 
have  sometimes  even  geme  so  far  officially  as  to 
pronounce  them  “dubious  experiments.” 

Why  this  difference  in  the  educational  situa¬ 
tion  V  We  may  find  it  in  this— the  Congrega- 
tionalUts  have  their  thoroughly  organizt'il 
agencies,  basinl  upon  an  intelligent  and  ivjin- 
l»rehensive  view  of  the  needs  of  the  Church  and 
the  nation,  for  doing  this  all-imi>ortant  work 
of  planting  and  sustaining  colleges,  from  the 
.Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Guided  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  inspiring  plan,  they  are  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  of  extending  their  denom¬ 
inational  education.  To  them  the  Christian 
college  is  the  central  Influence  in  Christian  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Church  itself.  For  forty  years  the 
College  Education  Society  has  lieen  pushing 
its  work,  distributing  during  that  time  in  tlj^* 
work  of  founding  and  sustaining  colleges  in 
the  West  no  less  than  #1,500,000,  aiding  nearly 
thirty  colleges,  grandly  inspiring  and  helping 


in  all  the  States  the  communities  ^ 

undertaken  the  work  of  pioneeTS  in  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation,  thereby  leading  to  the  investmen  of 
I  several  times  that  sum  in  their  various  institu¬ 
tions.  Last  year  the  New  West  Education  So¬ 
ciety  took  up  the  work  of  planting  colleges  in 
the  remote  West  on  wholly  mission  ground, 
and  is  pushing  it  with  tremendous  energy’.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  such  wise  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  organization  and  effort  are  giving  such 
vantage  ground  to  our  Congregational  breth- 

ren  ?  ,  ,  , 

In  February  the  General  Assembly  s  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  to  hold  a  three  days’  session 
in  Cleveland.  I  do  not  know  what  that  Com¬ 
mittee  W'ill  do ;  but  certain  I  am  that  there  is 
abroad  in  our  Church  the  feeling  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  emu¬ 
late  the  wise  example  of  the  Congregational 
body,  and  an  increasing  expectation  that  the 
Committee  will  recommend  that  the  .Assembly 
shall  constitute  some  agency  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  great  work,  for  the  lack  of 
which  our  ministry  is  threatened  with  dearth 
and  our  Church  with  degradation.  Will  not 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  especially  its 
able  contributors,  si)eak  out  in  the  meantime, 
as  Drs.  Crosby  and  Phraner  have  already  done, 
in  behalf  of  this  great  cau.so. 

D.  S.  Guegoey. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

A  Word  from  Cinciimati.  ^ 

I  wish  to  thank  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Phraner, 
for  his  able  and  timely  article  in  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  of  the  4th  instant,  on  “The  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Higher  Education.”  I  wish  its 
truth  might  reach  the  heart  of  every  loyal 
Presbj'terian  in  the  Empire  State.  It  will  bear 
a  wider  reading  in  many  States  outside  of  New 
York.  Ohio  needs  just  such  a  stirring  appeal, 
and  many  another  State  has  greater  need :  for  we 
have  Wooster  University,  under  the  care  of  our 
Synod,  w'ith  bright  promise  of  future  useful¬ 
ness;  but  Wooster  is  still  j’oung,  and  her  rec¬ 
ord  must  be  made  before  her  history  can  be 
written.  But  Hamilton  College  has  a  history 
dating  back  almost  to  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  and  can  count  her  three -score 
j'ears  and  ten  of  useful  and  honorable  exist¬ 
ence.  She  has  a  history  interwoven  with  all 
that  is  best  in  the  last  half  century,  both  in 
Church  and  State.  By  the  plan  proposed, 
which  has  alreadj'  received  the  assent  of  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  Board  of  Trust,  the  Synod  of  New  York 
has  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  a  splendid  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  additional  endowments  will  give  com¬ 
plete  appointments  and  enlarged  facilities,  and 
with  the  prestige  which  the  College  already 
has,  and  which  money  alone  cannot  achieve, 
there  will  be  an  institution  first-class  in  every 
respect,  over  to  which  every  citizen  of  the  State 
shall  point  w'ith  pride. 

Seventy  j’cars  ago,  when  fA,muel  Kirkland 
was  inspired  with  the  thought  of  i)lanting  this 
College  in  the  geographical  centre  of  a  great 
State,  and  with  missionary  zeal  laid  its  first 
foundations,  he  builded  more  wisely  than  he 
know.  He  thought  of  the  poor  Redman,  and 
of  the  untaught  pioneer ;  but  no  prophetic  ej’e 
foresaw  the  blooming  gardens  which  were  to 
replace  the  forests  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
haw'k,  and  ui)on  the  shores  of  the  Caj'uga  and 
the  Seneca.  He  did  not  dream  of  the  teeming 
lK)i)ulation,  whose  happy  homes  should  so  soon 
tlot  every  hillside  and  valley,  and  whose  busy, 
tireless  feet  should  so  soon  obliterate  the  well- 
worn  trails  of  the  Six  Nations.  ^  ^ 

Ohi'ietiau  foAiAt 

cornersbme  was  laid,  with  faith  and  prayerTI^ 
self-denial  its  walls  arose,  until  it  stood  colIP 
plete,  and  offered  its  benefactions  to  the  sons 
of  the  people.  What  a  noble  body  of  men  has 
issued  from  its  portals!  .At  a  recent  Alumni 
dinner  in  the  (dty  of  New'  York,  one  of  the 
sieakers  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  very 
large  number  of  Hamilton  Alumni  now  occu¬ 
pying  iwisitions  of  honor  and  usefulness  at  the 
seat  of  the  National  Government.  From  a 
careful  estimate,  he  said  the  proportional  num¬ 
ber  was  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
College. 

How  large  the  contribution  of  Hamilton  has 
been  to  the  pulpits  of  our  land,  to  the  ranks  of 
foreign  missionaries,  and  to  the  circle  of  Bibli- 
<*al  scholars,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  any 
one  who  examines  the  Triennial  Catalogue. 
We  should  certainly  expect  this :  for  the  proper 
anfixiedents  have  never  been  wanting. 

The  presidents,  from  Backus  to  Darling,  have 
been  God-fearing  men.  The  professors  were 
like  unto  them :  they  were  men  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  intellectual  .strength 
was  entirely  compatible  with  earnest  piety ; 
that  spiritual  ardor  need  not  check  mental  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  and  that  mere  science  could  never  sup- 
idant  the  Bible. 

Revivals  of  religion  have  been  frequent  at 
Hamilton.  Manj’  students  have  there  been 
thoroughly  converted,  w'isely  instructed,  and 
have  gone  forth  with  nobler  aims  to  the  duties 
of  life.  Hamilton  has  alw'aj  s  been  a  Christian 
college  and  a  missiouarj'  college. 

t!an  the  Hj'nod  of  N(?w’  York  afford  to  lose 
such  a  golden  prize  ?  Rather  let  her  extend 
her  cordial  hands  full  of  accumulated  treas- 
ure.s,  and  have  the  double  joy,  as  she  receives 
the  double  bleasing  of  giving  and  receiving. 

The  sum  re<iuired  for  the  endowment  ought 
to  be  easily  rai.sed.  When  books  of  subscrii>- 
tion  are  oi^ened  for  the  capital  stock  of  a  new 
bank,  half  a  million  dollars  are  subscribed  in  a 
single  city  in  one  daj’.  How  long  will  it  take 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
members  of  our  Church  in  the  Empire  State  to 
raise  the  same  amount. 

Dr.  Phraner  well  sajs  “  that  both  the  time 
and  the  opportunity  have  come  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  this  great  State  of  New  York 
to  move  forward  in  the  disidiarge  of  a  high  and 
.sacred  duty.”  H.  P.  Li/iyi). 

MABHI.VGK  OF  DIVORCF.D  PBKSONS. 

The  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  Important  decision,  affecting  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons.  The 
question  submitted  to  the  Court  was  the  effect  of 
the  marriage  of  a  person  in  another  State,  against 
whom  a  decree  of  divorce  had  previously  been 
granted  in  Now  York.  The  laws  of  New  York  for-, 
bid  the  marriage  of  a  person  against  whom  such  a 
decree  has  been  granted,  during  the  life-time  of 
the  complainant.  But  suppose  that  the  decree  of 
divorce  being  granted  in  New  York,  the  person 
against  whom  it  runs  marries  again  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  are  the  Courts  of  New’  York  to  regard  the 
Pennsylvania  marriage  as  valiil  or  v’oid  ?  The 
Court  of  Appeals,  reversing  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  below,  holds  that  it  is  valid.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  effect  this  ruling  w’ill  have  upon 
the  welfare  of  .society.  It  opens  a  door  that  might 
better  have  remained  closed. 

.HARINE  LOSSES  It/  1SS4. 

The  Tribune  gives  a  carefullj*  compiled  list  of 
marine  losses  in  1882,  from  which  it  willbeseen  that 
shipping  disasters  are  on  the  Increase.  It  gives  a 
total  of  284  steamships  and  large  river  steamboats 
which  have  met  with  disaster.  Only  a  few  of 
tliese  have  been  floated  and  repaired  arain.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  was  :J20,065  tons.  Of  these  the 
British  vessels  numbered  192,  with  a  total  of  236,- 
516  tons ;  American  sixteen,  and  13,972  tons ;  Aus¬ 
trian  two,  and  3,062  tons;  Belgian  three,  and  4,247 
tons ;  Chilian  one,  997  tons ;  Danish  five,  6,013 
tons ;  Dutch  six,  9,228  tons ;  French  sixteen,  12,- 
847  tons ;  German  seventeen,  14,735  tons ;  Italian 
one,  84:1  tons ;  Russian  five,  5,986  tons ;  Spanish 
eleven,  9,037  tons ;  Swedish  three,  2,302  tons ; 
Greek  one,  1,280  tons ;  unknown  nationality,  forty. 


Of  this  list  141  were  stranded,  thirty-two  were 
I  sunk  by  collision,  four  were  destroyed  bj’e.\i>T<>- 
I  slon,  flfty-two  foundered,  three  capsized,  two  were 
burned,  six  were  sunk  by  ice,  seven  were  abandon¬ 
ed  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  twenty-five  are 
missing.  The  total  number  of  lives  lost  was 
2,002.  _ 

NOTES  ON  A  MISSIONARY  HOLIDAY. 

Last  Saturday  night,  Nov.  18th,  1882,  our  first 
missionarj’  holiday  terminated  by  our  safe  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press,  No.  18  Peking  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 
After  eight  years  of  w’ork,  acting  under  medi- 
I  cal  advice,  I  left  China  for  the  United  States, 
j  too  weak  in  Ixidy  to  walk  the  half  mile  be  t  Aoen 
I  the  Press  and  steamboat,  too  worn  in  mind  to 
sleep  without  the  use  of  drugs. 

We  reached  home  safel  j'.  We  met  old  friends 
— our  grandparents,  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  schoolmates ;  ive  breath- 
;  ed  a  new,  fresh,  stimulating  air ;  we  sojourned 
among  Christian  people,  felt  the  warm  grasii 
qf  their  hands,  heard  their  kind  words,  were 
stirred  by  their  hearty  prayer  in  behalf  of  the 
cause,  in  our  behalf,  for  our  children.  Rest, 
strength,  life — all  came  back.  With  renewed 
health  came  also  a  desire  to  tell  what  we  knew 
of  the  lu’ogress  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  hindran¬ 
ces,  of  the  prospects,  of  the  needs  in  the  Land 
of  Sinim.  We  thus  visited  among  the  church¬ 
es,  answering  a  myriad  of  questions  while  we 
abode  under  the  hospitable  Presbyterian  roofs, 
and  in  the  public  meetings  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  or  of  the  Ladles’  Societies,  or  of  Mission 
Bands,  speaking  again  and  again  of  what  is 
doing,  and  what  must  be  done,  and  we  believe 
will  be  done,  for  China.  In  visiting  and  trav¬ 
elling,  the  year  passed  rapidly  away ;  and  now 
that  vacation  is  over  for  ten  years,  as  we  hope, 
and  its  pleasant  experiences  are  among  the 
things  that  were,  I  wish  to  juit  .some  of  our  im¬ 
pressions  on  record.  They  are  helpful  to  us, 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  to  others. 

Let  me  say,  then,  at  the  outset,  that  our  im¬ 
pressions  come  from  a  ivide  range  of  territory, 
and  not  from  one  locality.  We  have  talked  of 
missions  in  a  school-house  in  the  Territory 
of  Dakota,  and  thence  in  churches,  colleges, 
seminaries,  and  homes  in  nearly  every  State  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  have  spoken  in  Pres- 
bjderian.  Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Bap¬ 
tist  churches,  and  doubtless  with  thousands  of 
people  privately.  So  I  am  not  jumping  at  a 
conclusion,  but  have  come  to  a  (;onviction  from 
a  broad  and  varied  experience.  This  conviction 
is  that,  to  use  a  very  expressive  Western  term, 
the  missionarj'  interest  is  booming.  I  have  not 
met  one  pastor  who  was  not  glad  to  have  mis¬ 
sions  talked  to  his  peoi)le.  I  believe  we  have 
not  visited  a  single  church  in  which  there  was 
not  a  missionary  .socitd y  alreadj  orguniz<Ml,  or 
about  to  be  organized.  On  every  hand  there 
was  a  deep  interest  in  this  grefit  cause,  .shown 
in  a  desire  to  know  more  about  it  and  to  hell) 
it  on.  To  us  it  seemed  as  though  the  spirit  of 
the  Master  is  among  the  churches,  j)ressing 
upon  the  people  the  command  to  “preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.”  I  can  assure  you 
this  conviction  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  us  in  coming  back  to  mission  work.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  backed  up  bj'  the  great  body  of 
the  Church  at  home. 

Another  conviction  is  that  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  this  interest  the  clergy  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible.  I  have  an  Isolated  fact  to  show 
that  where  the  iia-stor  is  not  a  missionary  pas¬ 
tor,  the  church  is  not  a  missionary  church.  In 
one  of  our  great  States  I  came  uiK>n  a  flourish¬ 
ing  church  which  twenty  years  ago  gave  #2(X) 
|Berjuinum  to  Foreign  ^Missions.  For  some  ten 
i^HWKffvc  ye?ire~it'hnd  done  nothing.  When 
the  present  pastor  came  and  began  to  talk 
upon  this  topic,  which  he  has  loved  since  his 
oeminary  days,  he  was  a.stonislu‘d  to  find  some 
of  his  people  thought  the  henthen  wei'e  nil  con- 
verte.l,  «.s  theg  had  heard  nothing  of  Foreign 
MhiHUniH  for  gearK.  They  now  know  there  are 
several  unconverted  heathen,  and  are  wheeling 
into  their  old  place  in  the  line  of  active  mis¬ 
sionary  churches.  .Aside  from  this  one  <*aH(‘ 
where  the  lack  of  interest  in  a  i)astor  led  to 
apathy  and  indeed  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  I  have  a  large  number  of  facts  which 
show  that  some  way  or  other  missionary 
churches  have  missionary  pastors. 

.Again,  as  a  rule,  I  have  not  found  tiie  inter¬ 
est  in  Foreign  Missions  greater  in  large,  self- 
supporting  churches  than  in  feeble  (diurches 
on  Home  Mission  ground.  Of  course  more  is 
done  in  the  larger  churches,  but  the  3i)irit  is 
much  the  same. 

Another  exceedingly  i)lca.sant  impre.ssion  we 
bring  back,  is  that  given  by  the  cordiality 
shown  to  us  as  missionaries.  Among  oui'  ihu- 
•sonal  friends  kindness  might  be  attributed  to 
the  sentiment  which  unites  all  friends ;  but  we 
have  gone  to  places  where  we  knew  no  one,  un¬ 
announced  b>’  letter  or  telegram  or  in  any  way ; 
have  knocked  at  the  doors  and  announced  our¬ 
selves  as  missionaries  from  China.  That  sim¬ 
ple  statement  has  made  us  friends  who.se  kind¬ 
ness  will  be  reimmibered  as  long  as  we  remem¬ 
ber  our  first  missionarj'  vacation. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  made 
our  home-going  delightful  to  us  and  profitable. 
We  all  came  back  in  as  vigorous  health  as  ever, 
and  glad  to  be  at  work  again.  We  find  every¬ 
thing  prosperous  at  the  Press  under  the  effi¬ 
cient  management  of  brother  Fitch,  who  took 
mj’  place.  All  has  gone  well.  The  work  is 
growing  steadily  and  healthily ;  thtj  demands 
upon  us  and  upon  the  Church  are  increasing; 
the  work  of  the  Lord  is  pros|)ering  in  our  hands. 

W.  S.  Holt. 

STDr  liirUgiou!!3i  | 

The  Christian  Weekly  begins  the  new  year 
with  a  new  head,  and  in  very  neat  type,  fresh 
from  the  foundry.  It  finds  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden’s  Century  serial  much  to  its  mind,  on 
the  subject  of  “(.Christian  Cobperation.”  The 
object  of  his  story  is  to  show,  without  giving 
up  our  denominational  organ izatiorus,  how  it  is 
possible  to  combine  in  religious  and  charitable 
work,  instead  of  going  our  several  way.s.  It  is 
also  urged  that  this  combination  is  really  what 
the  times  demand  ;  that  there  must  be  this  «jo- 
operation  if  the  (’hureh  of  Christ  is  to  iwieom- 
plish  the  great  things  that  are  possible  to  her. 
The  Weekly’  continues ; 

The  point,  however,  when-  this  Christian  eo- 
peration  is  most  needed,  is  the  one  where  per¬ 
haps  it  is  hardest  to  put  it  into  operation.  It 
is  in  the  actual  preacldrlg  of  the  Go.spcl  to  the 
nc»‘dy.  Here  are  thi-  surging  masses  of  the 
negletded  in  our  great  (dties,  ;in<l  here  are 
large  numbers  of  the  neglected  in  our  sparse¬ 
ly'  .settled  sections  f)f  the  land.  Unh.-ss  there 
is  a  wouderftd  (we  had  almost  said  a  ndracu- 
lous)  change  in  denominaliunal  life  in  our  great 
cities,  the  multitudes  will  go  unevangelized. 
How  easy  it  would  be  on  the  coflperative  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  give  every  dweller  in  such  a  city  jvs  this 
at  least  a  chance  to  hear  the  Gospel.  .And  why 
should  there  be  a  continuance  of  the  spiritual 
thriftlessness  which  puts  or  maintains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  weak,  starveling  little  churches  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities,  while  other  great  districts  go 
w'ithout  the  means  of  grace?  Verily  our  Church 
work  is  not  done  on  wise  business  principles. 
Ciiristian  i-oOpcration  wmdd  speedily  evange¬ 
lize  the  land  ;  it  wouhl  keep  abreast  of  the 
vast  influx  of  foreign  immigration  ;  it  would 
command  respe«-t  bj'  its  force,  where  a  disinte¬ 
grating  fienominationalisrii  only’  presents  an 
appearance  of  weakness.  .And  Christian  <;o- 
operation  on  a  little  larger  si-ale  would  soon 
obi‘y  the  command  of  the  ascending  Saviour, 


and  in  literal  truth  “  preach  theGospi-l  to  every’ 
creature.” 

The  great  thing  is  practical  effectivem-ss. 
And  hen-  in  Now  York  and  elsewhere,  the 
churches  which  work  strictly  within  denoinina- 
tional  lines,  are  the  ones  that  are  most  siiwc.ss- 
ful  in  reaching  the  masses,  and  doing  them 
good  by  gathering  them  into  churches.  The 
truth  is,  sectarianism,  in  any  narrow  aci-epta- 
tion  of  the  word,  is  no  longer  a  principal  factor 
in  denominational  effort,  and  the  relations  of 
the  several  great  churches  are  more  and  more 
on  a  footing  of  comity.  Hence,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  elsi-,  denominationalism  is  coming  to  mean 
— at  h-ast  in  our  great  cities — economy  and  ac¬ 
countability  in  expendiiure,  and  the  wise  and 
considerate  adaptation  of  adequate  means  to 
worthy  ends.  .And  happy  wouM  it  have  been 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  she  kejit  more 
strictly  within  these  lines  of  effective  effort. 
Had  she  always  cooperated  with  her  weak 
churches  with  ready  advice  and  aid,  and  plant¬ 
ed  new  ones  wherever  practicable,  instead  of 
propagating  “  everlasting  mendicancy”  in  the 
shape  of  “  missions  ”  that  belong  to  nobody  in 
particular,  Manhattan  Island  would  now,  we 
verily  believe,  be  quite  dotted  r)ver  with  oclf- 
sustalniug  PresbyP-rian  churches.  But  it  is 
never  too  late  to  amend  and  do  well. 

The  Churchman  refers  to  the  long  standing 
and  bilter  ritualistic  controversy  in  the  Ciiurch 
of  England,  and  its  hai)py  termination  (as  it  rc-- 
gards  it)  by  a  notable  conce.s.sion  on  the  j)art  of 
tl  e  late  Archbishop  Tait : 

The  almost  dying  a('t  of  tin-  late  .Arclibishoi) 
of  Canterbury  is  one  whicli,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Spectator,  “  will  one  day  be  recognized 
as  forming  his  b(‘st  and  most 'lasting  title  to 
public  gratitufle.”  He  had  been  foremost  in 
devising  tiie  Public  Woiship  Pill,  which,  though 
intended  to  ri‘pre.ss  ritualistic  excesses,  had 
only  succeeded  in  giving  the  ritualists  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  injured  party,  and  his  hi.st  act  is 
one  in  which  he  virtually'  annuls  that  .statute 
and  makes  such  cases  of  pr<  secution  impo.ssi- 
ble  in  the  future.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Mackono- 
chie,  suggesting  that  ho  should  resign  his 
charge  of  8t.  Albans  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
without  regard  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  what 
luid  taken  place,  and  in  order  that  the  grave 
i.s8ues  of  the  past  might  not  be  repeated  in  the 
near  future,  shows  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
lield  the  welfare  of  the  English  Church  to  be 
something  more  important  than  his  reputation 
for  personal  consistency  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  letters,  in  which, 
while  giving  up  his  benefice,  he  gives  up  none 
of  the  positions  maintained  by  him  in  the 
prosecuti<  ns  directed  against  him,  have  drawn 
filth  tiie  strongest  w'ords  of  praise  from  all 
parties.  P’or  om  e  in  the  history  of  t  hureh  dif¬ 
ficulties,  two  men  h.ivo  composed  an  issue  of 
serious  import,  extending  over  several  years 
and  threatening  possible  schism,  by  acting  up¬ 
on  their  Chri.stian  instincts.  Neither  the  .Arch¬ 
bishop  nor  .Mr.  Mackono(-hie  took  a  position 
below'  their  rank,  and  yet,  as  the  two  parties 
most  concerned  in  the  (lifficulty,  they  have 
composed  the  difficulty  and  established  a  prec¬ 
edent  for  the  future  in  a  way  which  will  have 
very  great  itifluence  upon  the  peace  and  har¬ 
mony' of  the  Church  of  England.  The  London 
Times  gives  the  kej'-note  of  satisfaction  with 
which  this  deed  of  healing  has  been  received 
by  the  English  people,  and  the  organs  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  England,  except  those  controlled  by  the 
Church  .A.ssociation,  are  unanimous  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  eniling  of  this  .serious  ca.se  of 
ritual  prosecution  in  a  way  that  has  compro¬ 
mised  nobody,  is  one  of  the  happiest  things 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  English  Church  for 
many  a  day.  It  won  Id  seem  as  if  the  doora  of 
sectional  controversy  in  ritual  matters  might 
now  be  closed  for  a  gootl/WliHe.  I  ■ 

The  Observer  noticing  the"Triterest  now  being 
taken  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  ajid  the  modifications  impending, 
touches  in  conclusion  upon  another  aspi'ct  of 
the  Educational  (Question,  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  : 

Mor-*  important,  however,  than  the  head  and 
hand  education  is  that  of  the  character.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  member  of  the  Chinese  lega¬ 
tion  in  England,  who  when  asked  how  tlie 
E(  glish  schools  compared  with  those  in  his 
own  country',  replied  .  “I  think,  for  purpo.ses 
of  science  and  general  information,  the  schools 
in  England  are  infinitely  beitttr  than  any  teach¬ 
ing  tliiit  w’c  h.ave  in  China  ;  but  for  monil  pur¬ 
poses,  for  making  the  young  men  in  them 
good  litizens  and  moral  ones,  di.scliarging  all 
the  duties  of  humanity,  my  impi'extfion  t»,  that 
our  .'ichoolx  in  ('hina  ore  better  than  those  in 
England !  ” 

If  this  criticism  can  be  mtule  of  the  schools 
in  England,  where  an  hour  each  day  is  special¬ 
ly  devoted  to  n-ligious  exercises,  much  more 
cm  it  be  said  of  .Amt-rica,  where  nearly  every 
vestige,  not  only  of  religious,  but  of  ethical  in¬ 
struction,  has  been  effaced  from  the  school 
system.  It  is  true  that  Direction  11,  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Edticatieii,  suggests  that 
“such  instruction  should  be  given  daily  to  the 
pupils  of  all  the  grades  as  will  foster  a  spirit  of 
kindness  ami  courtesy  toward  each  other,  a 
feeling  of  respect  tow’ard  parent  and  teacher, 
and  a  love  of  cleanliness,  order,  law,  an(l 
truth  ”  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  w'here  every 
moment  of  the  day  is  occupied  by  a  prescribed 
intellectual  task,  the  teacher  has  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  spirit  to  inculcate  morals— except  as 
she  may  illustiate  them  in  preserving  her  own 
temper  under  trying  circumstances.  When 
any  changes  are  to  lie  made,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  characters  of  the  children  will  not  be 
thought  of  less  consequence  than  their  brains. 

The  Independent  thus  .sets  forth  “  The 
Church’s  First  Duty  ”  : 

The  labor  of  harvest  comes  in  its  season,  and 
must  not  be  neglected.  The  labor  of  winning 
souls  has  also  its  most  favorable  season,  even 
in  churches  which  live  in  a  state  of  constant 
reviving.  For  most  churches  that  season  is 
at  hand.  It  may  be  said  to  be  ushered  in  by 
the  Week  of  Prayer.  It  must  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  'oy  unimproved. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  .say  to  our  lirethn  n 
who  conduct  the  religious  work  of  our  church¬ 
es  that  the.y  too  often  make  a  mystery  out  of 
the  simple  work  of  the  conversion  of  .souls  to 
God  ?  May  we  suggest  that  success  is  i  ight 
before  them,  if  they  will  attempt  it?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  long  labor  of  prepara¬ 
tion  before  you  throw  in  your  hook.  Begin 
immediately  with  prayer,  of  (lourse,  and  de¬ 
pendence  o«  God’s  Spirit;  but  begin!  The 
Spirit  you  can  alw'aj’s  depend  on.  God’s  Spirit 
will  not  refuse  to  convert  a  soul  because  some 
ciiurch  member  is  in  a  cold  state,  and  also 
needs  conversion.  Quite  too  much  has  been 
made  of  Achan  in  our  preaching.  Let  us  hear 
no  more  of  him  and  his  Babylonish  garment 
and  w’edge  of  gold,  when  it  is  time  to  go  out  to 
fight  against  Ai.  Thrust  in  the  sickle,  for  tie 
harvest  is  ripe.  The  harvest  must  be  ripe 
wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  year 
after  j’ear  to  all  the  people. 

VN  hat  we  would  then  ('specially’  impn'ss  at 
tills  .sea.Hon  of  the  year  upon  our  churches,  is 
that  they  may  expect  and  ought  to  expect  con- 
versi'ms  now,  without  waiting  for  any  revival, 
without  waiting  even  for  the  whole  Church  to 
be  raistal  to  a  white  heat.  It  may  not  be  po..- 
.sible  to  warm  all,  but  it  is  possibh*  for  one  man 
or  one  woman,  the  pastor  or  a  private  mem¬ 
ber,  to  be  very’  anxious  that  some  one  soul 
shall  be  saved.  It  is  possible  for  you,  t<*acher, 
to  ask  your  scholar  now  to  give  himself  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  possible  for  you,  pas¬ 
tor,  to  preach  that  now  is  the  accepted  time,  and 
after  your  sermon,  to  look  around  for  the  fruit 
from  it  you  ought  to  expect.  .A  sii'kle  swung 
around  promiscuously  cuts  no  grain.  The 
reaper  must  have  in  his  eye  the  very  ears  Ik* 
means  to  bit,  and  so  must  the  pn'acher.  We 
know  of  one  city  church,  very  near  us,  whosi' 
pastor  never  fails,  after  his  evening  service, 
to  ask  the  congregation  to  wait  for  a  prayer- 


nieeting,  and  tluni  hcvct  fai^s  to  ask  any  to 
iise  who  may  wisii  to  become  Chrislians.  la 
thre('  j’cars  Ik'  has  never  failed  to  have  at  Iciust 
j  one  new  inquirer  in  spond.  Believe  us,  our 
ciingrcgations  are  fnll  of  pi'ople  who  blindly 
want  the  Kingdom  of  Jt'sus  Clirist  for  tin  m- 
.selvi's,  and  they  are  all  leady  to  c  me  into  it, 
it  they  are  inly  wisely  inviteil.  But  we  are 
w<.ml(‘rfully  negligent  in  inviting  them. 

The  Catholic  Review  sheds  no  ti'ars  over  the 
giave  of  (rambetta.  .Appai  ently  it  is  mfire  than 
content  with  his  removal,  and  also  that  of  Gen. 

(  hanzy- as  both  were  inimical  to  the  Church, 
especiully  in  the  vital  matter  of  its  educ  itional 
policy.  It  would  have  us  infer  that  t  heir  sud¬ 
den  taking  off  was  in  judgment  for  their  great 
misdeeds  : 

We  are  now  simply  looking  at  the  character 
of  the  man  as  a  whole,  and  the  appalling  char¬ 
acter  of  his  end  What  to  him  now  is  tue 
false  praise  and  the  lying  eulogiums  of  ad¬ 
mirers  who,  had  they  the  chance,  would 
doubtless  do  as  heilid?  With  all  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  all  his  possibilities,  what  mark  has  he 
left  in  France,  tiie  nation  with  love  of  whom  he 
professed  to  be  consumed? 

Something  more  honibJe  than  the  mark  of 
Cain— the  black  stamp  of  the  infidel.  Not  a 
single  good  im'tisure  did  he  pass  for  his  coun¬ 
try  or  his  people.  The  one  givat  public  act 
with  which  his  name  Is  identified  was  what  he 
intend'd  to  be  a  mortal  blow  at  the  (Tiurcli  of 
Chiist.  H(^  enjoyed  his  evil  triumph,  but  oidy 
a  little  while.  He  had  his  spell  of  power — a 
power  thtit  for  a  brief  .space  w’as  supreme  in 
France.  .Vnd  then,  his  own  sickenetl  of  him. 
Miide  rremier,  he  showed  that  he  was  still  lit¬ 
tle  bettf'i'  than  the  noisy  brawler  of  the  boule¬ 
vards,  the  pot-house  politician  of  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Nothing  could  teach  him  wisdom.  The 
stuff  of  a  statesman  w’as  not  in  him.  He  could 
lead  a  faction,  but  not  govern  a  people.  France 
('xpected  great  things  from  him.  France  found 
him  a  man  of  low  ambitions  that  centered  .soh^- 
ly  in  himself.  If  it  must  have  a  dictator,  it 
w’ould  at  least  have  a  Bonaparte.  So  within 
three  weeks  it  laughed  this  Cleon  back  to  an 
obscurity  he  had  never  before  known.  His  po¬ 
litical  career,  save  as  a  talker,  was  practically 
over.  France  had  found  his  measure ;  had 
sounded  him  and  found  himinflateil  with  wind. 

The  man,  with  his  naturally  low  nature,  never 
recovered  this  blow'  to  his  mortified  vanity. 

'I  he  Gambetta  bubble  had  been  pricked,  ami 
the  gas  let  out  was  very  nauseous  to  the  public 
sense.  He  sulked  away  in  his  tent,  this  Ther- 
sites,  in  the  armor  of  Achilles,  and  to<  ik  to  evil 
couises.  Always  a  free  liver,  as  soon  as  he 
could  (Mocure  the  means  of  living  freely,  he 
became  a  glutton,  and  what  else  he  became,  we 
do  not  care  to  Inquire  b  m  closely'.  He  became 
unwieldy  and  gross  in  body.  Ho  abs  dutely 
revelled  in  the  husks  of  sw’ine  called  daintic's, 
paying  a  cook  a  fortune  to  pamper  his  appetite 
and  satisfy  his  gross  desires.  Physicians  tell 
us  the  result.  His  body  in  life  was  already  in 
a  state  of  mortification.  A  pist'd  ball  in  the 
wrist  did  ihe  work,  A  pin  scratch  might  have 
done  it. 

Any  slightest  cause  was  sufficient  to  let  out 
the  corrupt  stream  of  this  debased  life.  And  so 
he  lay,  and  p  sitively  rotted  aw'ay,  a  helph'ss 
mass  of  flesli,  that  no  ambition,  no  call,  no  hu¬ 
man  power,  could  ever  agt  in  quicken  into  vi¬ 
tality.  Before  b- coming  imconscious  ho  told 
those  at  his  bedside  that  he  was  tortured  with 
pain,  as  though  a  ball  of  retl-hot  iron  were  in- 
.side  of  him.  His  last  intelligible  cry  has  been 
given.  The  last  breath  was  hardly  out  of  him 
when  rapid  decomposition  set  in.  The  face  was 
horrible  in  its  appeaiance.  He  looked  fifteen 
yi'ars  older.  Hair  and  beard  had  grown  gray 
in  that  agony.  .And  within  a  few  hours  so 
dreadful  was  the  stench,  that  those  who  came 
to  look  at  the  remains  could  not  stay  in  the 
room,  and  only  sustained  a  brh  f  glance  by 
holding  disinfectants  to  their  noses. 

Was  ever  end  more  miserable  and  revolting 
in  all  itj  features?  Was  ever  a  life  of  great 
cliances  more  barren  of  great  restilts?  Yet 
this  was  a  modern  hero,  a  tribune  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  we  are  toll.  There  is  nothing  heroic  in  a 
bestial  life,  and  the  higher  the  intellectual  gifts 
the  low('r  the  fall  of  a  man  who  leads  such  a 
lili'.  _ 

The  Christian  Union  preaclu's  a  timely  ser- 
monette  from  the  text  “One  Day  at  a  Time  ”  ; 

The  man,  wi'inan,  or  child  who  has  h'arned 
that  simple  truth,  has  learned  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  truth  life  luus  to  teach.  Only  one  day  at  a 
time  to  suffer  ;  only  one  day  at  a  time  t.o  do. 
The  past  is  dead  ;  the  future  is  not  yet  born  ; 
to-day  is  yours.  What  will  you  do  with  it  ? 

If  you  have  done  nothing  yet  in  1883,  would 
j'ou  know  why  ?  Your  resolution  was  nebu¬ 
lous,  foggy;  it  came  to  nothing,  because  it 
aimed  at  nothing.  It  was  not  a  resolution,  it 
was  only  aii  aspira'ion  ;  at  most  but  a  wish. 
Y"ou  meant  to  be  a  better  man  and  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  w'ork  in  1883  than  in  1882;  but  what  work  ? 
— how? — when?  Put  down  your  resolution  in 
your  diary,  and  these  three  (questions  under  it. 
Thus ; 

I  am  going  to  do  more  good  in  1883  tlian  in 
1882. 

What  good  ? 

How  do  it  ? 

When  begin? 

Now,  write  your  answi'r  under  cjmh  of  these 
((uestions.  It  will  astonish  yon  to  find  how 
much  pondering  it  will  take  before  you  are 
ready'  to  put  those  answers  down  in  black  and 
whit('.  But  until  you  can  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions,  you  (‘annnt  take  tin?  first  step  toward 
making  188:1  a  better  year  tlian  1882. 

You  can  only'  pay’  off  your  debts  one  day  at  a 
time. 

You  ciin  only  get  control  of  your  temper  on<' 
one  day  at  a  tiim*. 

You  cun  only  comfort  the  sorrowing,  or  re¬ 
live  the  oppressed,  or  succor  the  tempted,  one 
day  at  a  time. 

.And  y'ou  have  ti'inpUition  to  conquer,  bur¬ 
dens  to  bear,  .sorrows  to  enduri',  only  one  day 
at  a  time. 

I  ake  a  new  reckoning  for  1883,  harden  your 
aspirations  into  a  n^solution,  and  begin  again. 

The  Inb'i'ior  n'bukes  the  many  censorious 
critics  of  tin'  Church.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Church  w’as  looked  upon  as  the  authorized 
t('acher  of  the  world.  But  not  quite  so  now  ; 

The  tables  arc  turned.  The  world  itself  has 
turned  tcacln'r,  and  ('xpects  the  simple-minded 
Christian  pe<q>le  to  come  to  school  Through 
its  many-mouthed  public  press  it  claims  the 
sju'c-ial  function  of  imparting  instruction  to 
heaven’s  ambassadois,  and  of  pouring  a  new’ 
flood  of  light  on  all  saintly  themes  and  .-ill 
churchly  work.  We  ought  certainly  to  he 
thankful  that  wo  have  so  many  added  sources 
of  know’ledge,  and  so  many  able  critical  gtiides. 
It  is,  no  rnt'an  indication  of  the  progress  the 
Gospel  is  making,  that  it  finds  I'araf'st  cx- 
[lounders  ev('n  in  the  ranks  of  non-profession, 
ami  learned  teachers  everywlu're,  who  fer'l 
compc'tent  to  tell  the  ministers  of  th('  altar 
what  to  pn'Hch,  and  the  rank  and  tile  of  tlu' 
membership  w’hat  to  believe  and  how  to  live. .  . 

Now',  in  the  face  of  all  this  disparagement  of 
the  Church  and  her  ministry,  which  marks  our  < 
age,  and,  as  we  think,  more  dishonors  its  au-1 
thors  than  it  injures  Christianity,  our  own  ob^ 
servation,  extf'nding  back  through  several  doc^ 
ades,  .varrants  us  in  affirming  that  the  Chun^H 
of  Ji-suH  Christ  of  all  evangelical  d('noniu^H 
tions  in  our  own  land  is  everywhere  showii^^B 
vitality  and  energy  of  godliness,  a  love 
Christ  and  for  the  souls  of  men,  a  sympathy^ 
and  helping  hand  for  the  poor,  a  whole-heart¬ 
ed  endeavor  to  educate  the  youth,  to  raise  the 
fallen,  to  rescue  the  perishing,  to  save  our  own 
land,  and  evangelize  the  world,  which  has  not 
been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  in  any  age 
since  the  days  of  the  .Apostles.  A  thousand 
recorded  facts  of  holy  living,  of  self-sacrificing 
labor  unto  death,  ancl  of  heroic  endeayor-in  the 
service  of  ('hi  ist,  signalizing  these  passing  years 
of  our  generation,  might  be  given  in  proof  of  the 
a.ssertion.  What,  then,  do  thtjse  patronizing 
Clitics  of  the  public  journals  mean  by  perpetu¬ 
ally  affirming  that  “  Christianity  is  losing  its 
moral  power,”  that  the  “  Church  is  waning, 
that  her  “  ministers  are  all  asleep,”  that  ber 
members  are  either  hypocrites,  or  the  “  miser¬ 
able  dupt-s  of  a  creed  outworn  ?  ” 
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_ _ IN  VERNATION AL  SERIES. _ 

JsB.  !i8, 18S3. 

THE  HEALING  POWER. 

Tke  Lesson:  ActsUi.  1-1 1. 

I.  Kow  ^ter  and  John  went  up  together  into  the  temple 
at  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour. 

3.  And  a  oertain  man  lame  from  his  mother’s  womb  was 
harried,  whom  they  laid  dally  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
which  Is  called  Beautiful,  to  ask  alms  of  them  that  entered 
into  the  temple: 

8.  Who  seeing  Peter  and  John  about  to  go  Into  the  temple' 
aakad  an  alms. 

4.  And  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  on  him  with  John,  said, 
Xiook  on  us. 

5.  And  he  gare  heed  unto  them,  expecting  to  reoelre  some¬ 
thing  of  them. 

4.  Then  Ita-ersald,  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none;  but  such 
as  I  have  give  I  thee :  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Masa- 
reth  rise  up  an  1  walk. 

T.  And  he  took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  lifted  him  up; 
and  Immediately  his  feet  and  ankle  bones  received  strength. 

8.  And  he  leaping  up  stood,  and  walked,  and  entered  with 
them  into  the  temple,  walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising 
Ood. 

9.  And  all  the  people  saw  him  walking  and  praising  Ood : 

10.  And  they  knew  that  It  was  he  which  sat  for  alms  at  the 
Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple :  and  they  were  filled  with  won¬ 
der  and  amaxement  at  that  which  had  happened  unto  him. 

II.  And  os  the  lame  man  which  was  healed  held  Peter  and 
John,  all  the  people  ran  together  unto  them  in  the  porch 
that  Is  colled  Solomon’s,  greatly  wondering. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KETTBEDBE,  B.D. 

(JoiiDEN  Text.— shall  the  lame  man  leap 
ms  an  hart,  and  Vte  tangve  of  the  dvmb  sing." — Isa. 

XXXT.  6. 

The  subject  of  our  lesson  is  a  miracle  of  healing 
by  Peter  and  John,  through  divine  power  given  to 
them.  This  miracle  follows  in  the  narrative  the 
great  miracle  of  spiritual  healing,  when  three 
tbousand  were  raised  to  soul-health  and  eternal 
life,  and  both  of  these  miracles  must  be  traced 
back  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the 
Apostles  received  power  from  God,  power  to 
speak  in  other  tongues,  power  to  heal  physical 
maladies,  power  to  save  from  the  condemnation 
of  the  Law. 

Vebse  1.  We  Iwive  in  this  verse  a  picture  of 
the  union  of  beiievers  in  the  companionship  of 
these  two  Apostles,  and  we  liave  an  illustration  of 
the  truth,  that  the  love  of  Christ  can  bind  together 
in  a  sweet  fellowship  persons  of  different  tempera¬ 
ment  and  different  habits  of  thought.  Peter  and 
John  were  very  unlike,  but  they  were  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.  They  were,  first,  partners  as  fishermen 
(Luke  V.  10),  and  theff  thhy  became  partners  in 
Ashing  for  souis.  Head  John  xiii.  23,  24,  xviii. 
15,  16,  xxi.  7,  20.  But  while  they  were  loving 
friends,  and  walked  together  In  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  to  the  temple,  yet  Peter  walked  in  advance, 
»nd  in  tlie  account  of  this  miraculous  healing,  it 
is  Peter  who  s|>eaks  for  the  two,  end  Peter  wlio, 
by  Alaxighty  power,  performs  the  cure.  Peter 
was  the  leader  in  the  infant  Church,  and  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  Christian  activity,  while  John 
is  the  type  of  earnest  spiritual  thought.  These 
two  Apostles  were  on  tbeir  way  to  the  temple  at 
the  hour  of  prayer.  The  temple  was  bu  ilt  on  Mt. 
lloriali,  and  wiihin  its  walls  there  were  different 
courts,  as,  for  example,  tiie  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 
beyond  which  no  one  but  a  Jew  could  pass.  The 
Court  of  the  Women,  beyond  which  no  woman 
could  go.  The  Court  of  Israel,  which  was  within 
the  third  inner  wall,  and  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
sacred  to  the  priesthood.  There  were  three  fixed 
hours  for  public  prayer,  viz:  at  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  noon,  and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  latter  was  the  ninth  hour,  as  the  Jewrs 
reckoned  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Bead 
Dan.  vi.  10;  Psa.  Iv.  17.  This  ninth  hour  was  the 
time  for  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  hence  at  this 
hour  tliere  was  the  largest  numbwef  worshippers 
present.  You  will  call  the  atteutkm  of  your  class 
to  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles  wist  ly  conformed  to 
the  Jewish  litual  of  worship,  both  as  regarded 
time  and  place.  We  learn  from  this  the  practical 
lesson,  that  every  Christian  should  have  slated 
seasons  for  daily  prayer,  and  only  by  such  a  rule, 
wild  strict  fidelity  to  it,  can  oi*e  grow  in  grace  and 
have  power  for  Ood. 

Verse  2.  In  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
-^'Gaie  call«|^  Beautiful,”  the  ancient  authorities 
make  no  mention  of  such  a  gate,  and  its  location 
Is  therefore  merely  conjecture.  The  opinion  of 
Bible  scholars  is  divided  between  the  gate  Ni- 
eanor  and  the  gate  Shusan.  The  latter  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  was  eighty- 
seven  feet  high,  and  covered  with  lilies  in  high 
•relief.  The  former  was  the  great  eastern  gate  of 
the  temple,  and  Josephus  tells  us,  was  the  largest 
«nd  the  most  highly  ornamented  of  all  the  ten 
:gates.  It  was  covered  with  Corinthian  brass,  and 
■this  was  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver  plates,  and 
required  the  strength  of  twenty  men  to  swing  it 
open.  But  as  Alford  remarks,  “  the  whole  matter 
must  remain  in  uncertainty.” 

It  was  by  this  gate  called  “  Beautiful  ”  that  this 
tame  man  was  daily  laid  by  his  friends,  in  order 
•that  he  might  receive  charity  from  those  who 
passed  him  as  they  entered  into  the  temple  to 
worship.  The  place  was  wisely  chosen,  for  two 
reasons : 

1.  A  great  multitude  went  into  the  temple 
through  that  gate  every  day. 

2.  The  very  sacredness  of  the  place  inclined  the 
worshipper  to  unselfish  love.  Hence  we  find  in 
European  cities  to-day  that  beggars  select  the  en¬ 
trances  to  churches  as  the  place  where  persons 
will  be  the  most  charitable  to  the  poor.  The  duty 
of  almsgiving  was  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  law 
(Deut.  xlv.  28,  29 ;  xv.  7,  11 ;  xxvi.  12,  13).  Hea¬ 
thenism  never  inculcated  such  precepts.  Infidel¬ 
ity  has  never  been  characterized  by  organized 
philanthropy,  but  the  foundation  of  all  true  piety 
is  this  unselfish  love  for  others,  and  we  owe  to 
Christianity  our  asylums  and  homes  for  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  the  poor. 

This  lame  man  was  born  a  cripple,  and  his  was 
therefore  an  incurable  case.  You  will  notice 
these  sad  facts  regarding  him : 

_  1.  He  was  utterly  helpless. 

2.  He  was  hopeless  of  any  relief. 

.  3.  He  was  so  poor  that  he  was  compelled  to  beg 
for  his  daily  bread. 

He  was  so  helpless  that  he  “was  carried”  like 
an  infant  every  day  to  the  temple  gate.  He  was 
so  hopeless  that  he  never  so  much  as  thought  of 
seeking  a  cure,  but  only  asked  for  alms.  He  was 
so  poor  that  the  pittances  dropped  into  his  thin 
baud  were  gladly  received. 

Verse  3.  As  Peter  and  John  were  passing  into 
the  temple,  this  beggar  and  cripple  appealed  to 
them  for  alms.  He  did  not  know  who  they  were, 
and  probably  had  not  heard  of  the  wonderful 
events  connected  with  the  Pentecostal  revival; 
but  he  asked  alms  of  every  one  who  passed  him, 
and  so  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  them  with  the  old 
pleading  cry. 

Verse  4.  There  are  two  impressive  facts  in  this 
short  verse.  The  first  is  the  intent  look  of  Peter 
and  John  upon  the  beggar,  and  the  second,  Peter’s 
command  to  the  beggar  to  look  upon  them.  Now 
as  a  rule,  no  one  ever  noticed  this  lame  man,  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  hurried  glance  as  they  threw  the  pen¬ 
nies  to  him ;  but  the  look  of  Peter  was  more  than 
a  glanoe,  for  we  read  that  he  fastened  his  eyes  up¬ 
on  him.  It  was  a  look  of  sympathy,  a  sympathy 
awakened  by  that  sad  face  and  that  helpless  con¬ 
dition.  It  was  a  look  of  love,  the  Christ-love, 
which  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  true  that  these  two  Apostles  were  on  their  way 
to  the  temple  to  worship,  but  to  be  merciful  Is  a 
grander  obedience  to  God’s  law  than  to  sacrifice ; 
and  so  Peter  and  John,  in  their  sympathy  with 
the  distress  of  this  poor  cripple,  forget  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  entering  the  temple. 
But  why  did  Peter  command  the  lame  man  to 
iook  upon  them  ?  It  was  to  awaken  his  attention, 
to  kindle  in  his  heart  a  spark  of  expectation,  and 
thus  to  create  some  little  faith,  which  should  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  the  coming  miracle.  We  may  sup¬ 
pose  from  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  this 
subject,  that  there  could  have  been  no  cure  in  this 
■  ^  instance  except  the  lame  man  had  exercised  some 
degree  of  faith,  and  his  obedience  to  Peter’s  com¬ 


mand  evidenced  this  faith.  We  have  then  in  the  mlracuksss  healing.  Notice-  the  different  stages 
picture  before  us,  as  preparatory  steps  to  the  in  the  new  life  of  this  man : 


miracle  of  healing,  the  earnest  gaze  of  Peter  and 
John,  and  the  earnest  look  of  the  lame  man — a 
look  of  hope  and  of  confidence.  You  will  remem- 


1.  He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

2.  Hesfcatf,  for  the  firet  time  for  forty  years. 

3.  He  walked ;  and  this  was  a.  strange  experi- 


ber  that  the  Israelites,  when  bitten  and  dying,  eoce.  He  took  one  stepv  then  another,  and  an- 
were  commanded  to  look  to  the  brazen  serpent  other,  and  with  each  step  the  consdoueness  of  his 
(Num.  xxi.  8),  and  their  looking  was  an  expres-  strength  deepened,  until  attest  thewalklng chang- 
sion  of  faith.  Bead  Isa.  xlv.  ’22.  Then,  it  is  in-  ed  to 

teresting  to  notice  that  Peter  did  not  command  4.  Leaping  and  praising  God.  ’There  must  have 
the  cripple  to  do  an  impossible  or  an  hard  thing,  been,  then,  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  piiysieal  beal- 
but  one  that  was  very  simple  and  easy.  He  could  ing.  The  ankle-bones  were  strengthened,  and  bis 
not  move  a  foot,  but  he  could  move  his  eyes,  and  soul  was  united  to  Christ,  so  that  he  not  only  was 
if  he  had  refused  to  look,  the  difficulty  would  have  able  to  use  his  limbs,  but  he  could  use  his  voice  in 
been  his  own  stubborn  will.  God  commands  dy-  praising  God.  If  he  had  not  been  converted  as 
ing  sinners  only  to  look  and  be  saved.  He  does  well  as  healed  of  his  tenreuess,  he  would  have 
not  say  Be  holy,  and  you  shall  have  eternal  life,  praiseil  Peter  and  John  instead  of  GSod. 

He  does  not  condition  our  salvation  on  our  Intel-  VERsra  9,  10.  The  people  knew  him  as  the  hope- 
ligent  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  less  eripple :  they  had  given  alms  to  blmr  day  after 
but  He  only  bids  us  look,  and  one  look  is  salva-  day,  and  everybodjy  recognlzmi  his  case  as  ineura- 
tion,  for  He  longs  to  save  us ;  and  we  are  so  help-  ble ;  but  now  they  see  him  walkingand  leaping  and 
less  that  looking  is  all  that  we  can  do.  praising  God.,  and  they  could  not  doubt  the  mlra- 

Ver.se  5.  Now  the  emphatic  word  in  this  verse  ^he  evidence  was  overwhelming.  It  is 

is  the  word  ‘'something."  The  poor  cripple  was  strange  that  theiewas  great  excitement,  and 
unaccustomed  to  so  much  notice,  and  when  these  many  believed  In  the  power  of  the  risen  Jesus 
two  men  not  only  stopped  to  gaze  upon  him,  but  ^  Nazareth.  Thte  man  was  not,  then,  a  silent 
spoke  to  him,  and  commanded  him  In  loving  tones  disciple,  for  his  joy  and  gratitude  filled  his  mouth 
to  look  upon  them,  there  was  awakened  a  new  with  praises.  Many  pardoned  sinners  seem  to  for- 
hope  in  his  soul.  It  was  not  a  hope  for  physical  ^  Praise  God  for  His  love  and  merey.  They 
recoveiy,  for  he  did  not  dare  to  entertain  such  a  earnestly 

thought,  but  it  was  a  hope  of  “stwM?/Ainp,”  of  some  “P®**  worldly  topics,  but  they  do  not  speak  of 
large  gift,  for  no  one  had  ever  shown  so  much  in-  »  they  do-  not  tell  what  He  has  done  for 

terest  in  his  case.  Here  we  see  the  dawning  of  Iheir  souls.  G  for  luiore  witnessing  for  Chi ist  1  O 
faith,  but  faith  of  a  very  low  order,  for  the  lame  “‘shty  wave  of  gratitude  to  sweep 

man  was  thinking  only  of  silver  and  gold,  but  God  through  the  Church,  that  the  lips  of  Christians 
accepts  the  faintest  spark  of  faith,  and  the  most  filled  with  praises,  and  the  world  will  then 

unintelligent  faith,  and  the  expectation  of  receiv-  be  forced  to  wonder  at  the  power  of  God  in  saving 
ing  something,  placed  the  lame  man  in  that  soul  K^iHy  sinners ! 

attitude,  where  God  was  able  to  give  to  him  a  ' 

richer  gift  than  he  had  dared  to  expect.  Bead  I’li  load  them  to  my  Saviour’s  blood, 

V.  ,  r,  •_  j.  And  shall  praise  a  pardonlna  God. 

Eph.  ill.  20.  In  Acts  xiv.  9  we  have  a  record  of  a 

,  X  i.i  ,  »  it.  <1  “O  may  Thy  lore  Inspire  my  tongue! 

faith  which  was  more  intelligent,  for  the  cripple  salvation  shall  be  ail  my  song; 

of  Lystra  had  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Paul.  JiLfSfnS^srrengm  al? rt^S^ess.'* 

We  always  get  more  from  God  than  we  hoped  for,  „  ,,  mt  i  t. 

j  wTi  t.r  .  ,  j  VERSE  11.  The  happy  man  could  not  bear  to  be 

and  His  gifts  are  always  glad  surprises.  Ttt,  jTt.  .,t  t 

o  r  separated  from  Peter  and  John,  but  he  clung  to 

Ver,se  6.  With  one  word,  Peter  extinguishes  the  them,  for  he  has  forgotten  now  all  about  begging 
hope  for  money,  which  was  plainly  visible  in  the  alms,  since  he  has  gotten  health  and  strength 
gaze  of  the  lame  man,  and  he  assures  him  that  he  eternal  life  by  the  power  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
has  no  silver  or  gold  to  give  him.  I  wonder  at  Solomon’s  porch  was  a  porch  or  colonnade,  400 
the  exegesis  of  some  writers,  who  teach  that  what  eubits  high,  erected  on  an  embankment  which 
Peter  meant,  was  only  “  I  have  no  silver  or  gold  built  by  King  Solomon.  This  porch  survived 
to  give  to  fAee,  or  “  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  you  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
silver  or  gold.  ’  Peter  meant  exactly  what  he  j  with  these  practical  thoughts,  already 

said,  that  he  did  not  possess  any  silver  or  gold,  suggested  in  our  study  of  this  lesson : 


that  he  was  a  poor  man,  so  poor  that  he  could  not 
drop  a  penny  into  the  beggar’s  hand.  And  yet 
Peter  was  a  rich  man.  He  was  a  millionaire  in 


1.  The  sinner  helpless  to  save  himself. 

2.  His  malady  is  from  his  birth. 

3.  By  this  malady,  he  is  outside  of  all  divine 


the  possession  of  riches  incorruptible,  and  of  di-  privileges,  as  the  lame  man  was  outside  of  the 
vine  power  to  heal  diseased  bodies  and  sin-sick  Xemple. 

souls.  He  knew  that  he  was  poor,  and  in  the  4^  ju  big  ignorance,  he  has  no  desire  for  eternal 
words  “such  as  I  have  w’e  see  also  that  he  knew  life^  but  only  for  this  world’s  riches. 


that  he  was  rich.  He  did  not  say,  I  will  try  to 
do  something  for  you,  for  he  had  a  positive  assur- 


5.  Only  by  the  name  of  Jesus  can  he  be  healed. 

6.  Yet  in  this  healing,  Christians  have  a  work. 


ance  of  power.  God  had  promised  to  give  Holy  ^be  sinner  himself  has  something  to  do. 


Ghost  power,  and  He  had  fulfilled  His  promise, 
so  that  Peter  had  been  able  to  speak  in  foreign 


7.  The  spiritual  recovery  is  instantaneous. 

8.  If  we  are  truly  healetl,  we  shall  be  full  of 


languages,  and  had  brought  three  thousand  by  his  pj-gigg^  aud  tbe  world  will  recognize  the  power  of 
simple  preaching  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 

Peter  now’  believes  that  God  will  enable  him  to  do 

all  things,  and  hence  the  healing  of  this  lame  man  MJISSIONAKY  INTELLIGENCE 

is  no  experiment,  for  his  faith  in  almighty  love  and 

,  ,  .  .  u  j  II  »  The  Woman  s  Foreign  Missionaiy  Society  of  the 

power  has  driven  out  every  shadow  of  unbelief.  ^  r,,  ..7.,  j., 

T.^ ,  ...  ...  ,  ....  „„  t  A  Presbyterian  Church  held  a  daily  prayer-meeting 

It  is  this  positive  faith  in  the  willingness  of  God  ^  ® 

,  TT  1  i  during  the  Week  of  Prayer,  in  the  Assembly  Boom, 

and  the  saving  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whi9h  the  JVu  *  .  .  Tii-i  1  in  ^  no 

,  _.  .  .  K  %  nu  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia  at  12  M. 

Church  needs  to-day.  There  is  too  much  of  the  _ 


experiment  in  our  prayers  and  labors. 


A  large  convocation  of  Buddhist  priests  was 


I  have.”  Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  held  lately  at  the  famous  Temple  of  Loyasan,  in 
may  have  but  little  of  this  world’s  means,  but  if  tbe  Province  of  Kii,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
you  have  no  money  you  can  have  power,  and  this  tbs  ancient  rules  forbidding  the  clergy  to  marry 
is  better  than  earthly  wealth.  “In  the  name  of  or  to  oat  meat. 


Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth.”  In  Mai’k  xvi.  17,  18, 
you  will  find  that  the  promise  of  power  was  con- 


The  late  Bishop  Steere  of  Zanzibar  was  emphat- 


ditioned  up^nthat  power  being  exercised  In  thji .  hisho|i_JL.riini!^K 

name  of  Christ.  Peter  does  not  bring  self  in  at  ^rom  no  form  of  labor.  Xs  a  carpenter,  a  compos- 
all,  nor  does  he  claim  any  part  in  the  miracle,  but  “  »>ricklayer  and  architect,  and 

he  points  the  lame  man  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  ““"y  other  capacities  besides  that  of  a  phllolo- 
by  his  words  he  openly  confesses  the  despised  and  ««hoter,  a  preacher,  and  a  bishop,  he  exer- 

crucified  Christ  before  the  multitude  who  were  «sed  his  gifts,  and  showed  a  marked  ability.  His 
watching  this  strange  scene.  Bemcmber,  that  si’^ter  is  preparing  to  write  his  life, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ^  letter  from  China,  written  about  two  months 
had  been  declared  in  that  very  temple  to  be  a  ago,  says  that  Bov.  Hunter  Corbett,  a  missionary 
olasphemer,  and  as  He  hung  on  Calvary,  with  the  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  had  on  a  mi.ssionary 
title  “Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  king  of  the  Jews  •  journey  baptized  fifty-nine  converts,  and  that  Dr- 
above  His  head,  they  had  scoffed  at  the  dying  one  Jiateer,  missionary  at  Chefoo,  reports  baptims  in 
and  cried  “  He  saved  others.  Himself  He  cannot  one  village  ot  forty-six  converts,  and  this  in  a  vil- 
save.”  But  now  Peter  boldly  proclaims  Him  as  lage  in  which  a  year  ago  the  Gospel  had  not  been 
the  Messiah,  and  declares  that  by  the  grace  and  beard, 
almighty  power  of  the  Nazarene,  the  miracle  of 

healing  is  performed.  Bead  Acts  iv.  12,  30,'  xvi.  ^  chapel  and  school  for  the  Instruction  of  In- 
18;  1  Cor.  V.  4;  Eph.  1.  21;  Phil.  ii.  9;  Col.  ili.  dedicated  Dec.  8,  1882,  at  Chico,  Cal. 

17.  One  great  difficulty  in  all  our  Christian  work,  Bidwell,  wife  of  Gen.  Bldwell,  has  for  years 

is  that  there  is  too  much  of  self  in  it,  and  too  lit-  teken  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians 


tie  of  Christ.  Only  he  has  power  who  loses  sight  found  in  that  part  of  California,  and  has  gathered 
of  self,  labors  for  the  glory  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  “any  of  them  into  a  Sunday-school.  At  the  time 
power  of  Jesus.  God  can  work  through  us  as  His  dedication,  two  hymns  were  sung  by  them, 

instruments,  but  He  will  not  work  with  us,  for  He  f*y  M*’®-  Bidwell.  The  first  attempt  to  educate 
has  no  partners  in  the  building  up  of  His  king-  fi®  I'ldi®®®  tbaf  section  waseommenced  by  the 
dom,  and  He  will  share  the  glory  with  none.  ^®'f®  K-  Kennedy,  brother  of  Mrs.  Bid- 

Peter  and  John  had  no  silver  or  gold,  but  they  f**®  Winter  of  1808,  Mrs.  Bidwell  follow- 

had power  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  f'®  8®®^  work  by  taking  charge  of  the  fe- 

Church  to-day  has  silver  and  gold,  but  has  she  “‘s-l®®  children.  _ 


power  to  save  and  heal  ? 


Mr.  J.  H.  Beading  writes  to  The  Presbyterian 


Verse  7.  Peter  did  not  simply  command  the  from  Kangwe  Mission  Station, West  Africa :“  Five 
lame  man  to  walk,  but  he  had  something  to  do  in  persons  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  miraculous  healing,  and  this  something  was  to  Kangwe,  on  Sabbath,  Oct.  Ist — three  by  letter, 
reach  forth  his  hand  and  lift  the  lame  man  up.  and  two  on  profession.  A  now  ruling  elder  was 
We  too  often  pray  that  God  will  convert  our  installed,  and  two  children  were  baptized.  The 
friends  by  His  grace,  and  then  we  wait  and  watch  church  numbers  thirty  members,  of  whom  twenty- 
to  see  our  prayers  answered,  forgetting  that  we  seven  were  wild  savages  only  six  years  ago,  at 
have  something  to  do  beside  praying.  We  must  which  time  the  site  of  the  present  church  and  sta- 
put  forth  our  hand,  and  help  them  to  rise.  Prayer  tion  was  a  widerness.  Some  of  these  church  rnem- 
and  effort  must  go  together.  The  fact  that  God  did  bers  live  seventy  miles  away,  and  must  pull  in  their 
it  all,  was  no  excuse  for  Peter  to  do  nothing;  for  canoes  against  a  swift  current  all  this  distance,  in 
God  worked  through  the  touch  of  Peter's  hand,  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  gathering  at  the 
The  Church  needs  to  learn  this  lesson,  that  God  Lord’s  table.  Others  came  a  distance  of  eighteen 
uses  our  lips  and  hands  in  accomplishing  His  of  twenty  miles.  At  a  missionary  meeting  held  in 
miracles  of  grace,  and  we  must  help  dying  sinners  the  afternoon,  over  seven  dollars  were  given  to 
to  be  saved.  We  cannot  look  for  them,  but  we  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  !” 
can  give  them  our  grasp  of  Christian  love  and  j 

strength.  Our  Lord  himself  made  use  of  visible  ^**®  ■A^gcnt  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
means  such  as  the  touch  of  His  hand,  in  many  of  Japan,  gives  Information  that  a  number  of  Japa- 
His  miracles. of  healing.  Bead  Matt.  viii.  15,  ix.  nese  Christians  had  presented  an  earnest  appeal 
25  xlv  31  XX.  34 ;  Luke  vii.  14.  With  the  touch  t®  allowed  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  trans- 
of’peter’s  hand,  the  lame  man  was  instontly  heal-  latlng  the  Old  Testament.  They  regard  the  trans- 
ed.  The  words  “  received  strength,”  referring  of  the  Bible  as  far-reaching  in  its  conse- 

to  his  feet  and  ankle-bones,  means  literally  “  were  fioonces,  and  refer  to  the  blessings  which  had 
consolidated  ” — that  is,  they  had  been  useless,  but  ®ome  to  them  through  the  New  Testament  as  al- 
now  they  became  firm  and  vigorous.  The  real  ready  published  and  widely  circulated ;  and  set 
meaning  of  the  word  rendered  “  feet,”  is  aofes.  forth  the  evils  which  would  ensue  if  the  remaining 
Luke,  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Acte,  was  a  physi-  work  was  not  wisely  done ;  for  instance,  the  want 
cian,  and  so  uses  medical  precision  in  describing  ®*  uniformity  in  style  which  would  be  sure  to 
this  cure  mark  a  translation  which  was  produced  by  the  la- 

Verse  8.  We  have  seen  that  Peter  had  to  do  all  *’®r®  of  many  different  scholars  working  apart.  In 
that  was  in  his  power  toward  thi^  miraculous  re-  conclusion,  they  submit  a  plan,  the  substance  of 
oovery,  although  God  really  did  it  all.  And  now  which  is  as  follows :  | 

you  will  notice  that  the  lame  man  had  something  the  whole  work  be  given  to  one  trans- 

juu  III  1  uiivc  V  „  J  *  lating  committee,  instead  of  the  different  books 

to  do,  and  that  was,  to  will  to  rise,  and  to  put  individual  translators. 

forth  the  effort  to  rise.  Peter’s  efforts  to  lift  That  the  committee  be  composed  of  eight  mem- 
him  up,  would  have  been  unavailing  but  for  the  bers,  lOur  of  whom  shall  be  foreigners  and  four 

cooperation  of  the  sick  man.  The  command  of  u  i. 

luc  .  ...  .  .  3-  That  the  Japanese  members  be  chosen  by 

Peter  was  “  Else  up  and  walk,  and  although  he  Japanese  Christians. 

had  never  walked  a  step,  and  had  never  hoped  to  4.  That  the  foreigners  and  Japanese  members 
walk,  yet  he  obeys  when  he  feels  the  grasp  of  the  ^^,7®,^®®^  rights  in  voting. 

Apo«Ue-,  h„d.  and  with  .  wew  and  joyous  tol.h  Jr,S’dev';rtL"r',ro“tarto?h'’,w 


he  leaps  to  his  feet,  for  he  kne.v  that  he  was  a 
healed  man.  He  felt  the  power  of  God  working  in 


New  Guinea  was  ten  years  ago  one  of  the  most 


him,  and  before  he  stood  upon  his  feet,  he  knew  unpromising  fields  in  the  world  for  mission  work, 
that  the  work  was  done.  Some  persons  answer  to  The  natives  were  murderers  and  cannibals.  The 
the  question  “Are  you  a  Christian  ?”  “I  do  not  climate  was  considered  one  of  the  worst  In  the 
know;  lam  trying  to  be  a  Christian.”  But  one  Pacific.  But  the  tnissionaries  sent  out  by  the 
cannot  be  healed  of  the  malady  of  sin  by  trying.  London  Society  have  been  able  to  accomplish  far 
God  does  the  whole  work,  and  the  dying  sinner  more  than  they  had  ever  expected.  Murray  Is- 
has  only  to  look  and  rise  and  walk.  And  when  land  and  Port  Moresby  are  the  principle  stations. 
God’s  omnipotence  has  touched  a  soul,  and  life  The  mission  at  East  Cape  is  carried  on  by  native 
j  has  driven  out  death,  the  new-born  child  of  God  teachers.  Some  of  the  converts  sing  Moody  and 
will  KNOW  it,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  'Sankey  hymns  with  great  fervency.  Twenty  new 


eorrerte  are  reported  at  Port  Moresby.  The  mis- 
sioaariee  have  gone  a  considerable  distance  up 
th«  Ply  Elver  without  encountering  cannibals, 
but'  have  discovered  there  a  race  of  people  who 
kindly  disposed,  and  who  give  indications 
thai  they  will  receive  the  Gospel  pleasantly. 

.  A  Chinaman  In  a  town  called  New  Bendigo,  in 
Au«tralia,  where  there  is  a  large  Chinese  colony, 
wafl  asked  recently  what  practical  good  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  missionaries.  He  answered 
as  tollows;  “Before,  no  one  understood  God’s 
Word,  Good  many  work  Sunday  all  same  as 
week-day.  Now,  no  work  done  on  Sunday  at  New 
Bendigo  by  my  countrymen.  Perhaps  chop  little 
wood  for  house,  or  wash  him  clothes ;  but  no  go 
work.  No  matter  poor,  every  one  no  work  on 
Sunday.  Before,  all  worship  idols.  Now,  many 
come  to  church  ;  he  no  worship  idols.  When  Leo 
Wall  begin  to  read,  good  many  had  iilols  in  house ; 
thirty  more.  Myself  had  one.  Now,  only  ten 
houses  and  stores  at  New  Bendigo  with  idols  in 
them.  Before,  at  old  township,  good  many  Chi¬ 
nes!^  steal  fowls,  everything.  Now,  no  more  steal ; 
eveTy  one  work,  go  get  job.  Before,  every  night, 
Chteaman  learn  to  practice  fight.  I  tell  him  too 
stupid  fellow.  You  learn  God’s  Word,  you  no 
want  to  fight.  Now,  no  more  learn  to  fight.  Learn 
God’s  Word.  Before,  people  no  care  for  God’s 
Word ;  he  no  know  or  care.  Now,  good  many 
people  like  read  God’s  Word.  Before,  too  much 
time,  nothing  to  do.  Now,  many  say  I  learn  to 
reaij  God’s  Word.  Now,  no  more  waste  time.  I 
llks4o  read.  Before,  good  many  make  fun  God’s 
Word;  laugh.  Papers  were  put  upon  outside  of 
stora,  make  laugh  at  Christian.  Paper’s  were  put 
up  ou  door  of  baptized  men’s  house.  Now,  hea¬ 
then  men  no  more  make  fun ;  strong  man’s  hands 
tied  up.  Himself  like  it  now.  Very  quiet  now.” 

The  traveller,  Gordon  Cummlng,  writes  of  the 
Islands  in  the  South  Seas :  “  Think  of  the  sick  bur¬ 
ied  alive;  the  array  of  widows  who  were  deliber¬ 
ately  strangled  on  the  death  of  any  great  man  ; 
the  living  victims  who  were  buried  beside  every 
oost  of  a  chief's  new  house,  and  must  needs  stand 
clasping  it,  while  the  earth  was  gradually  heaped 
over  their  devoted  heads;  or  those  who  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  laid  on  the  ground  to 
act  as  rollers,  when  a  chief  launched  a  new  canoe, 
and  thus  doomed  to  a  death  of  excruciating 
agony;  a  time  when  there  was  not  the  slightest 
security  for  life  or  property,  and  no  man  knew 
how  quickly  his  own  hour  of  doom  might  come; 
when  whole  villages  were  depopulated  simply  to 
supply  their  neighbors  with  fresh  meat!  Just 
think  of  all  this,  and  of  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought,  and  then  just  imagine  white  men  who 
can  sneer  at  missionary  work  in  the  way  they  do. 
Now  you  may  pass  from  isle  to  isle,  certain  every¬ 
where  to  find  thesai'je  cordial  recojition  by  kindly 
men  and  women.  Every  village  on  the  eighty  in¬ 
habited  isles  has  built  for  itself  a  tidy  church,  and 
a  good  house  for  its  teacher  or  native  minister,  for 
whom  the  village  also  provides  food  and  clothing. 
Can  you  realize  that  there  are  nine  hundred  Wesley¬ 
an  churches  in  Fiji,  at  every  one  of  which  the  fre¬ 
quent  services  are  crowded  by  devout  congrega¬ 
tions;  that  the  schools  are  well  attended ;  and 
that  the  first  sound  which  greets  your  ear  at  dawn 
and  the  last  at  night,  is  that  of  hymn-singing  and 
most  fervent  worship,  rising  from  each  dwelling 
at  the  hour  of  family  prayer  ?  ”  • 

FORE  ION. 

Great  Naval  Expenditures. — The  authorities 
of  the  Russian  Admiralty  have  resolved  to 
build  next  year  seven  war  vessels  for  the  Bal¬ 
tic  and  two  powerful  iruucl  ids  for  the  Black 
Sea.  Two  ironclads  for  the  Baltic  are  to  cost 
2,800,000  roubles,  two  gunboats  415,001)  rou¬ 
bles,  and  three  liglit  cruisers  1,2 
blea  The  forts  ut  Croustadt  are  to  ■ 

snAw^bened,  the  s|>oedy  success  of 

ij T '  .'it-of'  'VhTsiTi  lu  rtrTrmtTg—pTTiwRW^n 
prpeund  impression  in  Russia. 

t'm;  German  Newspaper  Traffic. — Iii  Ger- 
iniuf  the  imperial  Postollice  practically  lias  a 
JiKMibpoly  of  the  entire  newspaper  trade.  Ev¬ 
ery  jiost()flice  in  the  empire  is  n  ady  to  receive 
suiiBi-riptions  lor  not  only  any  German  journal, 
buialmosL  any  i.ewspap.-r  of  note  published  in 
tliq  world.  The  new  catalogue  of  the  German 
PostQffico  for  1883,  which  is.  just  published, 
shows  a  total  of  8,412  newspapers,  any  of 
which  the  department  is  ready  to  supply  to 
subscribers  at  any  office  thi’oughont  the  em¬ 
pire.  Of  this  tr)tul,  5.550,  are  in  the  German 
language,  including  not  only  the  j  'urnals  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  German  empire,  but  most  of  the 
German  papers  of  Austria  and  Switzerland,  as 
well  as  of  the  United  States  luid  Brazil  Jhe 
number  of  papers  in  the  French  language  ui- 
cluded  in  the  list  is  1,022,  including  those  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  TIk  sc  in 
English,  including  British,  Colonial, and  Amer- 
icaa,  number  821.  Next  come  the  Danish,  168, 
and  the  Swedish,  162  in  uumber;  then  follow 
in  order  150  Italian  pa[)ers,  148  Dutch,  77  Po¬ 
lish,  68  Nonvegim,  53  Russian,  44  Spanish,  30 
R  uimanian,  26  Hungaria.'i,  13  Czech,  and  11  in 
modern  Greek.  Tlie  catalogue  further  includes 
9  F.emish  papers,  8  Portugm  se,  6  Wendish,  5 
Slavonian,  5  Lithuanian,  5  Hebrew,  4  Finnish, 

4  Sarviiin,  3  RuMienian, 3  Croatian,  3  Bulgarian, 

2  Anne, dan,  2  Persian,  2.  Turkish,  2  Romanic, 

1  Slovackian,ancl  1  in  Latin. 

The  Pap.al  Court. — If  we  are  to  believe  the 
writer  who  signs  Idmsclf  “Argus  ”  in  tlie  Paris 
Voltaire,  tlie  Papal  court  o"  to-day  is  little  bet¬ 
ter  titan  it  w’as  in  the  time  ot  the  Borgias. 
Tills  informant  tells  us  that  Car  linal  Franehi, 
firs^'  secretary  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  was  poison¬ 
ed  bn  account  of  iris  Lincral  views  by  tlie  Ul- 
trainontane  party.  “He  hid  iutuiage<!,”  the 
wrjter  continues,  “  to  acquire  a  certain  influence 
over  the  disagreeable  character  of  tlie  Pope. 
Bu7  bis  Liberal  politics,  wliicu  iio  <lid  not  take 
pains  onougli  to  conceal,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
irreconcilable  Ultramontanes.  On  tue  3l8t  of 
July,  after  saying  his  mass,  tlie  Cardinal  swal- 
'  lowed  a  cup  of  cuocolate  brougiit  to  him  in  the 
sacristy.  He  was  full  of  life  and  healili  ;  a  few 

hott'S  afterward  he  was  dead . Leo  XIII. 

I  has  but  one  devoted  fricul — his  brother.  Car¬ 
dinal  Pecci ;  a  holy  man,  if  tl  ere  ever  was  one 
The  Pope  is  too  much  of  an  Ita'ian  not  to 
know  that  there  are  vaiious  ways  of  being 
poisoned;  so  be  takes  the  greatest  procau- 
ti  ms.  Cardinal  Pecci  carries  his  fraternal  de¬ 
votion  so  far  as  to  taste  of  all  the  food  brougiit 
for  the  repasts  of  his  Holiness,  and  t  le  latter 
never  touches  it  till  he  knows  tuat  his  brother 
has  sustained  no  ill  eff  ots  from  his  share.” 
“Strange,”  adds  “Argus,”  “as  these  details 
may  aiipear,  they  are  of  the  most  rigorous 
exactitude.” 

SEASONABIiE  INFORMATION. 

We  have  heretofore  taken  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  merits  of  Madame 
Porter’s  Cough  Balsam,  and  do  so  again,  believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  what  the  proprietors  claim  for  it.  It 
is  a  remedy  which  has  been  long  known,  and  is 
I  very  generally  and  extensively  used,  particularly 
1  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  where 
it  is  kept  on  hand  as  a  household  remedy,  and 
where  its  virtues  are  highly  and  justly  prized.  It 
^  peculiarly  adapted  to  children,  being  very  pal¬ 
atable  and  free  from  nauseaus  taste,  and  therefore 
readily  taken  by  them.  It  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  In  use.  Ik  has 
maintained  its  high  standard  of  excellence-  for 
ovff  forty  years,  despite  the  many  remedies  which 
In  the  meantime  have  been  extensively  advertised 
in  tee  publio  prints.  It  is  not  claimed  of  it  that 
it  Is  a  cure  for  consumption,  although  even  in  the 
woBt  eases  of  that  disease  we  hear  that  it  affords 
reliif,  when  relief  is  all  that  can  be  expected.— 
Chr.stian  Advocate. 

“CAN  00  TO  sleep  in  A  MINUTE.” 

•  A  gentleman  who  had  suffered  much  from  in- 
somite,  writes,  after  using  Compound  Oxygen; 

“  I  jan  do  something  now  I  could  never  do  before 
usirg  the  Oxygen :  that  is,  I  can  lie  down  at  night 
and  go  to  sleep  almost  in  a  wi'wi/te— formerly  it 
tool  me  hours ;  seemingly  caused  from  nervous- 
nesi.”  Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its 
natire,  action,  and  results,  with  reports  of  cases 
and  full  Information,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Paien,  1109  and  1111  Girard  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


PrestyMifn  Bted’s  Helps-  fu 


From  January  1,  1883,  the  price  o£  our  Lesson  Leaves  (Westminster,  Primary  and  Gtennaa^  will 
be  reduced  from  ^7.50  to  per  100  copies  for  one  year. 

Notice' also  reduced  ppice  of  POBWARD,  and  Issue  of  new  paper,'  THE  MORNING- STAB. 


THE  WESTHmm'TEACHEB, 

Prepared  speclflcally  to  aid  the  ol&eers,  touchers  and 
older  scholars  of  our  Sabbath-schools,  aud  parents  in 
their  homes.  Published  In  octavo  form,  40  pages,  montbty. 

One  Copy,  per  annum .  60  ots. 

School  Subscriptions,  to  one  address,  each . SO 


WESTMINSTER  QUESTION  BOOK; 

At  the  rate  of  RIS  per' Hundred^  not;. 

It  is  a  Complete  Manual  Jor  the  Lessons  of  1883. 

WESTMINSTEB  QUARTERLY, 

For  Scholars,  especially  Advanced  Seholavs. 
Single  Subscriptions,  20  cents. 

School  Subscriptions,  to  one  address,  at  the  rate  ot  91S 
per  100  copies,  or  15  cents  a  year  for  each  scholar. 

vmnnsTEB  uessoh  leu. 

For  intermediate  scholars  who  study  the  International 
Lessons.  It  Is  Issued  monthly,  'with  each  weekly  lesson  on 
a  distinct  leaf,  tO'be  separated  if  desired. 

100  lor  one  year;  to  one  address . 96 

100  for  six  months .  3 

Or,  sis  emu  a  year  for  task  scholar. 

WESimm  PBlMlltT  LEAF, 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  O.  R.  Aldcn  (•<  Pansy"),  and  illnstrated. 
In  the  same  form  animat  the  same  rate  as  the  *' Westminster 
Lesson  Leaf.” 

LESSON  LEAF  IN  GERMAN, 

At  the  same  rate  as  that  above. 


THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  VmTUB, 

The  Illnstrated  papevfor  Sahhathtwohool'seholarsk 
heretofore  published. Weekly,  .will,  from  Janoary, 
1883,  be  pnbliabed  onijr  twioe  eaehi  uimth -that 
is,  on  the  first  and  third  weeks  odi  each  month. 
It  maybe  taken  once  a  month  or  twice  aiinouth,a»jnay 
be  preferred,  at  the  foUowhig  terms  per  year : 

Single  Subscr^tion,  .  Sekeol  SnbseriptUms, 

I  to  one  address  at  the  rato  of 
lOOcoptsSf  onooa  month..  SI* 
“  **  twioe  a  month..  24 

To  schools  the  prlce-is  ezaotly  ons'cest  a  copy. 

TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND 
For  a  very  low-prioed  Illustrated  paper,  the  Board  will 
publish,  from  January,  188.1,  on  the  sei'oad  and  fouith 
weeks  of  each  mouth.  Instead  ot.the  "Sabbath-School 
Visitor"  for  those  weeks. 


THE  mohunGiStab; 


which  will  be  made  equal  to  the  "  SabbatheSchool  Visitor  ** 
In  every  respect,  but  of  one-haU  Its  slae.  at  the  following 
rates  per  year : 

Single  Subscription.  School  Snbseriptions, 

I  to  oae  addrees, 

100  copies,  oace  a  month..  M 
"  “  twice  a  month.,  lit 

Or,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  emtfsr  each  copy. 

SS-  Unfilled  sabecriptlons  to  the  "  Babbath-Scbool  Visitor,** 
ynetkVy,  will  be  made  good  In  the  “  Babbath-School  Visitor  ** 
and  the  "  Morning  Star,"  It  desired. . 


THESUNBEKIL 


The  weekly  paper  for  very  little-people.  Large  type  and 
fully  Illustrated.  Beautiful,  simple,  pure.  With  the  Lee- 
son  on  the  International  Series, 
single  subscriptions.  30  cents. 

School  Subeorlptlous  at  the  rats  of '^•25  per  hundred 


The  price  of 


mum 


WILL  BE-  REDUCED  (from.5t>>  cents)  for  Single 
Snbscrlption,  per  year,  to  40  oente. 

SCHOOL  8UBSORIPTIONS, 

Five  or  mors  copies  to  one  addreest^fonm  40  cents-  each), 
to  25  cents  each  per  year,  or  S25  per  lOO  copies. 


39”  The  rates  given  above  Include  postage  on  all  periodicals.  Samples  of  perlodlcalS'Sent'lDee. 

S^  Subecrlptlnns  for  any  of  these  papers  received  for  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months,  and  lor  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  copies  at  the  yearly  rates.  Renewals  or  new  subscriptions,  for  six  mouths  or  longer,  mlH  now  be  filled  at  the 
reduced  rates.  Payment  invariably  required  in  advance. 

39-  Make  remittances  iaChceh,  Drafter  Postoffiee  Order.  Do  not  send  money  in  Utters. 

Articles  intended  for  Ineertlonin  the  Periodicals  of  the  Board  should  be  addressed  to  Rev.  JOBN  W.  DULLES,  D.D., 
1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,.  Orders  and  money  should  be  addressed  to 

JOSN  A.  BLACK,  PobUsher  of  l*ieriodicalS, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

1334  Oh'estnat  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE.  Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 

Both  sexes.  No  extras  but  .Muse  and  Art.  Private 
Instruction  for  backward  scholars.  9225.  Send  for  new 
catalogue.  W.  H.  B.tNNIS  I  ER,  A  M.,  Prl  olpal. 

Bright!  Newsy!!  Helpful!! 
CHURCH’S 

MUSICAL  VISITOR 

FOR  1883. 

Vol.  12'  begixui  '^tli  the  Janxuury  ITximber. 

32  Larere  Paees,  Idonthly. 

The  Visitor  Is  a  Journal  of  Musical  Literature  of  the 
highest  order,  and  by  the  most  cultured  writers.  Its  edito¬ 
rials  are  sploy  and  prai’tlcal.  "  Better  tt.an  a  teacher’’ 
Is  the  testimony  of  many.  There  Is  music  for  the  Voice, 
sacred  and  secular,  music  for  the  Piano,  Organ.  4  Hand 
Pieces.  Duets  for  Pianos,  Flute  or  Violin,  etc  A  dl-tln- 
guished  orlilc  and  musician  has  said  that  “  It  Is  the  fairest 
aud  cleanest  musical  paper  published  in  America." 

Everv  subscriber  has  a  Preiiiiiini.  Subscription 
Pijji;e.  9150  per  year.  Single  copies  15c.  each  A  sam- 
copy  (back  number)  sent  ou  receipt  ot  S-cent  stamp. 
HB>era4  Terms  to  Agents  and  Clubs 
n  Published  by 


KfiWVOKK  OFFICE, 
No,.6  Union  Square. 


Cincinnati,  0. 


Inimensely  popular  book,  TIta 
^ Lives ofall  the  Residents oMheU.S. 
in  one  lar^e  eleeAut  Illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  bool 
in  America.  Jnimcnseprofitstoajfents.  Every  intelligent  pc* 
xonwantsit.  Anyonec.m  t*ecome  a  successful  agent.  Libera* 
free.  Address  llALLBTT  BOOK  CO..  Portland  MatiiF 

Agents  d?v\’i?of*t*he'.son*<^’  man’.  Wsntcd 

Soils  fa-*!,  pleases  and  in'.tructs  all.  A  very  choice  gift. 

*■  His  highi'Sttheme  and  his  best  thought.” — Chaplain  Power. 
J.  C.  McCnrdy  &  Co.,  Crr.  7tU  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Pbll’a,  Pa. 

WK  'IVAUrriOOO more  BOOH.  ACiEWi» 

For  Oen.  DODGE'S  A  tien.  SHERMAN’S  Bran  New  Book 

THIKTY-THRUE  YEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS. 

Introduction  by  Sherman.  Superb  lllui>trations.  This 
grp’it  work  was  subhcribed  for  by  rt's't  Arthur,  Gen.  Grant, 
and  huHtln  tls  of  ftiiinent  inen^  and  is  indorrod  as  the  mosi 
Valnabtc  and  Thrilling  book  erer  written.  It  hke  XL'iUiJire^ 

and  ia  thefrrandestc'mncetocoin  mono'  eviroffcrcd  to/ffcnta. 
ben  I  for'  Ireulars.  Extra  Tn'iiw.  Specimen  Plate,  e:c., 
to  \o  l».  \VOUTll.>'GTON’  CO.«  llurtrurd,  Coon. 

7  PER  CENT.  NET. 

M  the  UiillilingH.  luterest  semi-aiinual.  Nothing 
m  ever  been  lOHt.  28th  yearof  resldenceand  Stih  in  the 
H  businexs.  Best  of  references.  Send  tor  nartlculafslf 
H  yuu  have  money  to  loan.  N.  B. — Costa  advanced, 
H  interest  kept  up  and  principal  guaranteed  In  case  of 
loreclosure  D.  S.  H.  JtHI.N’SlO.V  &  SON^  ^ 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PADL,  MINN. 
Please  mention  this  jiaper. 

J.  HYDE  MONROE.  JAS.  L.  MONROE. 

MONROE  BUGS., 

Office,  BOSTOM  IlLOCK,  Minneapolis,  Minu. 
Loans  placed  on  safe  Real  Estate  securities,  netting  7  pet 
ceut.  semi-annual  Interest.  Corre8{>oiideiice  solicited 
Rffer  by  remission  to  Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Jtioneapolis. 

HANOVER 

Fire  lusuranoe  Company 

131  SnOAS’WAY,  KSW  YORZ. 

Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annnal  StaUmrat,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Compasiy,  Jaanary  1,  1882. 

Cash  Capitah  ....  91,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insuranoe,  -  635,741  16 

Reserve  for  ether  Liabilities,  96,656  67 

Net  Surplus,  ....  832,744  66 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

ITETT-ITINTH  SEBH-ANinTAL  STATEMEffT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  tiie  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JANUABT,  1883. 

CASH  capital,  -  -  .  .  $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,110,832  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .  -  317,596  01 

Net  Hnrplns,  ....  1,774,061  06 

CASH  ASSETS,,  -  -  •  $7,208,489  07 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  EIELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OP  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS, OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Cash  in  Banks . .  6178,403  39 

BonsU  and  Mortgoeipea,  being  first  lien, 
on  Ueal  BsUtte,  (yworth  •», 786,800)..  l,,nh,73r  44 
United  States. Stocks,  (market  walne)..  4,308,710  OO 
Bank  d(  Railroad  Stoeks  Jk  Bonds, 

State  anil  Munlolj^lTBoBHjS,  |maFM(l  f*®’ 

valne). . . . . . . . . .  90,000  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,. 

(market  walne  of  Collaterals,  $687,^ 

a78.a4) . .  491,375  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  January,  1883....  4a,303  lO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  handb 

of  Agents . . .  103,136  44 

Real  Eistate.... . .  43,784  a7 

Total. . . $7,808,489  07 

CHAS.  J-  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,,  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIBE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OFFICES  (New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Contlnenlial  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Hoatague  Sts. 
Buildings.  (  aud  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . 91,501,518  26 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims .  282,5«8  b4 

Capital .  l.nnn.ooe  no 

Met  Surj^lws .  J,4'25,339  86 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1,  1882.  94,209,400  16 

This  eonspany  conducts  its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fuad  Law.  ’ihe  two  Safety 
Fituds  together  equal  91,lOO,uOO. 

DIRSCTUB3 : 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  Fresldent. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  VIce-PresMent. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  2d.  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYlin 

GEO  ROB  BLISS,  HENRY  B.  HVDE, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JMO.  L.  RIKBR, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  WiLLlAH  BRYCE, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  WELLINGTON  6LAPP, 

AUKELIUS  B.  HULL.  HENRY  P.  SPA^vorwo 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  M’ODRDT 

THEODORE  I.  BUSTED,  J'lHM  H.  REED, 

WM.  H.  OASWELL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE 

D  H.  ARNOLD  CHARLES  H.  BuOTH, 

WM.  H.  RICHARDS,  WH.  H  HUBLBUT, 

HORACE  B.  OLAFLIN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED,^  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

ALEXANDER  E.  ORB,  B.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  00RLIE8,  TAOOB  WENDELL, 

GEO.  W.  LANE,  JOiO.  F.  SLATER, 

JAMES  FRASER,  LAWRENCE  TDHNUBB. 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND.  CYRUS  PECK, 

See  Agency  Rnet.  Secietary. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER.  A.  M.  KIRBY, 

See.  Brooklyn  Dept  Sec.  Loco  Dop. 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 
HENRY  B.  HVDE, 

JMO.  L.  RIKEB, 
William  bbtoe. 

WELLINGTON  6LAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPA^rnTWa 
RICHARD  A.  M’OUBDT 
I'lHM  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE 
CHARLES  H.  BuOTH. 
WM.  H  eUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

B.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 
tAOOB  WENDELL, 

JOiO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUHNUBB. 

CYRUS  PECK, 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Lee*  Dep. 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,665,141  28 


SUMMARY  OT  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,900) . $1, 

Bou-^s  aud  Mortgage,  belug  first  lieu  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  lu  the  cities  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  183,750  OC 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  70,967  6C 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  ot  trans¬ 
mission,  and  UBcoDected  Office  Premiums...  104,020  23 

Loaus  on  Call,  amply  secured  .  12,675  OC 

State  and  City  Bonds.  .  114,030  OC 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bouds .  ....  467,112  50 

Railroad  Stock  .  14,000  OC 

Bauk  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  51,450  00 

Accrued  Interest .  11,168  4( 

-  $2,666,141  M 

BENJ.  8.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEM8EN  LANE,  Vlce-Pree.  and  Sec*' 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec'y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 


THIKTY-SKCOND  YEAR.  • 

Manhattm  Ufa  lisurance  Company 

OF  MICW  YORK. 

Assets,  Jaitaary  1st,  ISSIk . . . $10,348,239  09 

Assets,  Jaauary  1st,  1881. . ...'. .  10.151,289  28 

Income,  year  1881  .  1,952.532  60 

Claims  paid,  rietusned  premiums,  etc. . .  1,381,119  00 

LiabiliUse,  New  Yonk  Staadard .  7,981.261  00 

Burplua. . . . .  .  .  9,112,000. 00 


SoUd,  oonsanvaALve,  economical.  See  new  form  of  polbsy 
—plain,  liberal,  knconteetable,  non-forteltable.  Non-par- 
tlcljiatlng,  very  low  rate,  fixed  premium  policies  Issued  as 
wetlias  the  ordinary  partlcipatUg  ordinary  rat»  policies 
Ita  liberal  published  tables  of  surrender  values  Axes  this 
huportant  pelal. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

H.  Y.  WEim.S,  Secretary.  J,  L.  HALSEY.  1st  Vloe-Pres. 
B.  N.  STERBINS,  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  9d  Ylcs-Pres. 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  Goal  and  Iron  Excliange, 

Corner  Courtlandt  and  Church  Streets. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  -  -  - 
Assets, . 


-  President. 

$6,500,000 


In  this  Company,  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  after  failure  to  pay  the  premiums,  the  policy-holder  M 
fuUy  protected. 

1st  Should  he  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  the  full  amount  ot  the  policy  'wo.tid  be  paid,  together  will 
the  balance  ot  unused  dividends. 

9d.  Should  he  survive  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dollar  St.t  uls  credit,  he  may  pay 
bis  premium  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  his  policy  being  held  by  his  dividends  In  full  force  w  r-U  Intents  and  purposok 
no  medical  re-examlnatiou,  being  required. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  CYRUS  MUNN,  Ass ’....int  Secretary. 

B.  8.  FRENCH,  Superintendent  ot  Agencies.  Israel  C.  Pierson,  Actuary,  Dr.  B.  W.  MOOreaov.  Medical 
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■fFHX  I7£W  TORK  RVAROELIST. 

Wo.  150  Wassoa  Street, 
tiBerlcan  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

HBWRT  M.  BTBLD,  Kditor  and  Proprietor. 

TESKS :  $3  a  Tear,  ia  Advanee,  Poatage  Paid. 

Watered  at  the  Poetoffioe  at  New  York  as  second-class  mall 
Blatter. 

Adwertlsements  90  cents  a  line — 12  Hues  to  the  Inch. 

Oa  the  FlfUi  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Ob  the  Eighth  Page,  50  cents  a  line. 

Karrlages  and  Deaths,  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents, 
orer  tour  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

OS' Address  simply  Wew  Tork  ETaagelist,  Box  9330, 
Wow  Tork.  Bemit,  In  all  cases,  by  Draft,  Uonet  Order, 
or  Bhustkrkd  1.etter. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1883. 


COWTEWTB  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

PAOS. 

1.  One  by  One.  The  Incoming  and  Outflowing  Tides  in 
our  Ministry.  The  New  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
925  Beward.  Evenings  with  Authors. 

S.  Higher  Education  and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Notes 
on  a  Missionary  Holiday.  The  Beliglous  Press. 

S.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

Missionary  Intelligence.  Foreign. 

4.  EDiroRiALR:  The  First  Step  Taken.  The  Fire  Fury. 

Heroic  Cure.  The  Presbyterian  Review.  Editorial 
Notes. 

5.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

a.  On  the  Front  Porch.  Temperance  Catechism.  The 
Builders.  Preaching  for  Women.  The  Nestorlan 
Evangelical  Church  and  the  Presbytery  of  Oroomlab, 
Persia.  Beginning  the  Year  Well.  To  Preserve  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls.  System  in  Oiving.  The  Children  at  Home. 

T.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  Sclentlflc 

and  DsefuL 

8.  The  Old  Fogy  and  the  New.  The  Progress  of  Doctrine. 
Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


Our  subscribers  who  do  not  get  their  receipts  by  re¬ 
turn  moil  for  money  or  checks  sent  to  this  ofidce,  are 
requested  to  excuse  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  which  is 
inevitable  at  this  season  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  press 
of  business.  If  they  will  have  a  little  patience,  all  will 
be  served  in  due  time. 


THE  FIHWT  NTEP  TAKEN. 

The  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  bill  iu  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  by  a  vote  of  155 
to  47,  was  a  surprise  to  the  country.  Both  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats  voted  for  it,  and  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  voted  against  it. 
Introduced  and  championed  by  Senator  Pen¬ 
dleton,  a  distinguished  Ohio  Democrat,  and 
advocated  by  Senator  Bayard,  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  Democrat  of  Delaware,  the  mea.sure  assum¬ 
ed  a  non-iiartisan  character  from  the  first.  The 
outspoken  opposition  to  it  came  chiefly  from 
Democrats,  who  contended  that  the  Republi-r 
cans  had  held  all  the  Federal  offices  for  twen¬ 
ty-two  years,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  adopt  a 
system  by  which  they  might  continue  to  keep 
them  indeflnitely ;  and  the  proposed  change  in 
the  systejH  would  diminish  rather  than  increase 
efficiency  of  the  .service.  Senator  Bayard 
met  these  arguments  by  saying  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  sub.stituting  for  a  Republican 
spoils  system  which  is  bad  a  Democratic  spoils 
system  which  might  be  worse,  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  well  be  contrived  to  lessen  the  effi- 
jiiency  of  the  public  service  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted.  The  Republicans  opposed  to  the  meas¬ 
ure  were  either  silent  during  the  discussion 
or  tried  Jt£L8tifinJt  with  amendments.^  In  the 
SicTC  vVits  fid  dfebSTf* 


a  score  of  smaller  and  less  destnictive  fires 
have  occurred  sinise  our  last  ivaper  went  to 
press— one  or  two  churches  barely  escaping  de¬ 
struction. 

Tliose  conflagrations  show  how  .strangely 
inadequate  are  our  mhderii  appliances  to  pre¬ 
vent  fires,  and  promptly  extinguish  them  when 
they  break  out.  The  progress  of  civilization 
has  shown  itself  in  other  ways  than  in  dealing 
with  this  fearfully  destructive  element.  It  has 
been  e^timatetl  that  the  loss  of  proiierty  in  this 
country  by  fire,  averages  $112,500,000  annually. 
Yet  a  vast  auiouut  of  proiierty  is  not  covered 
by  insurance.  The  destruction  of  property  iu 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  yearly,  averag¬ 
es  $45, .500,000.  The  loss  by  lire  in  Rus.sia  is 
nearly  as  large  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
calculated  that  over  $337,500,000  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty  is  burned  up  every  year,  and  the  money 
paid  to  insurance  companies  is  equal  to  the 
earnings  of  a  million  able-bodied  men;  and 
that  three-quarters  of  this  terrible  loss  is  the 
result  of  criminal  carelessness  and  neglect! 
More  than  one  thousand  hiiinan  beings  perish 
every  year  by  fires,  which  a  little  more  care 
used  in  the  outlay  in  building— a  little  more 
caution  and  watchfulness — would  have  pre¬ 
vented. 

These  terrible  facts  should  teach  our  people 
a  needed  lesson,  and  should  also  stimulate  the 
inventiveness  of  our  architects  and  mechanics 
to  devise  some  method  by  which  the  danger  of 
fire  eau  be  lcs.s»‘nod. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  REVIEW,  NO.  13,  j  Greeii,  Chambers,  Hodge,  Evans,  Hopkins, 
January,  18S.3.  .  .  t  j  DeW^itt,  and  Pal  ton,  where  there  are  so  many 

Our  denominational  Review  begins  the  new  |  others  of  decided  value.  To  our  younger  min- 


of  any  consequence.  Back  of  both  Houses  was 
the  august  but  invisible  presence  and  pressure 
of  a  public  sentiment  which  was  expressed  at 
the  ballot-box  in  the  November  elections,  and 
was  too  powerful  and  earnest  to  be  disregard- 
wed.  Both  parties  yielded  to  it.  Congress  has 
enacted  it.  The  iwople  of  the  United  States 
have  themselves  taken  the  first  step  to  secure 
a  genuine  reform  of  the  civil  service. 

The  bill  it  stands  is  exceedingly  modest. 
It  authorizes  the  President  to  select  three  com¬ 
missioners,  of  whom  only  two  shall  belong  to 
one  politic^,!  party,  to  draw  rules  and  directions 
for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  places. 
All  persons  making  applications  shall  have  an 
equal  opportunity  of  examination,  and  thost> 
best  qualified  shall  have  the  preference.  Tlie 
questions  asked  shall  relate  chiefly  to  subjects 
connected  with  the  duties  of  the  office  for 
which  application  is  made.  The  apixiintment 
^hich  follows  a  successful  examination  is  to  be 
probationary  for  six  months,  and  only  those 
who  are  found  callable  and  efficient  are  to  be 
retained.  Less  than  twenty  thousand  offices 
will  come  immediately  under  the  working  of 
the  system.  It  is  at  the  best  but  the  beginning 
of  a  reform  which  it  will  take  years  to  perfect. 
It  does  not  touch  the  question  of  tenure  of  of¬ 
fice.  It  does  not  compel  the  President  to  ap¬ 
point  Commissioners,  nor  forbid  his  appoint¬ 
ing  a  favorite  in  spite  of  civil  service  rules,  nor 
make  it  impossible  to  dismiss  an  officer  for  ik>- 
litical  or  iiersonal  reasons.  But  once  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  settled  law  and  custom,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  President  would  violate  either 
its  letter  or  spint.  And  for  the  rest,  everything 
depends  upon  the  vigilance  of  the  people.  If 
the  country  insists  that  politics  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  appointment  to,  or  removal 
from,  the  subordinate  places  under  the  Federal 
government,  we  can  and  shall  haVe  the  best 
civil  service  in  the  world,  and  iiermanency  in 
^rvice  will  follow  in  due  time.  The  old  sys¬ 
tem  grew  up  insensibly  with  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  the  development  of  parties.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  for  the  first  Presidents  to 
make  appointments  at  will  and  remove  officers 
at  pleasure,  for  the  United  States  then  had 
fewer  inhabitants  than  New  York,  and  not  half 
its  wealth  and  business.  Every  man  of  note 
was  known  to  everybody.  There  were  but  a 
few  hundred  places  to  be  tilled.  The  system 
which  was  admirably  suited  for  three  millions 
of  people  breaks  down  when  applied  to  fifty 
millions,  with  over  a  hundred  thousand  places 
at  the  disiiosal  of  the  Executive.  The  change 
has  become  a  public  necessity,  not  only  to  re¬ 
form  abuses  of  great  and  growing  magnitude, 
but  to  save  the  country  from  still  greater  evils, 
and  to  remove  the  worst  temptations  from  i»ol- 
itics.  The  President  and  heads  of  dejiartments 
should  have  .something  better  to  do  than  pro¬ 
viding  places  for  hungry  iioliticians  and  dis¬ 
pensing  iiatronage  to  partisans.  .Anj-thing 
that  will  mitigate  the  scramble  for  office  and 
eliminate  the  “six>ils”  friun  political  cam 
peigns,  will  be  an  incalculable  public  benefit. 

THE  FIRE  FURY. 

The  flames  have  been  holding  carnival.  Last 
Thursday  morning  the  Newhall  Hou.se  in  Mil 
waukee  was  burned  like  a  pile  of  kindling 
wood,  and  between  seventy  and  eighty  lives 
were  lost  in  the  flames.  Early  on  Sunday 
morning  the  Planters’  Hotel  in  St.  Louis  took 
Are,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  em¬ 
ploy^,  and  the  convenience  of  appliances,  and 
the  promptness  of  the  Fire  Dei^artment,  it 
would  have  been  completely  destroyed.  Three 
employes  were  burned  to  death  in  it.  On  Satur¬ 
day,  during  a  circus  i>erformance  in  Berdit- 
chef,  in  Russian  Poland,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  building,  and  before  the  siiectators  could 
«8cape,  the  whole  structure  was  ablaze.  Three 
iiundr^  persons  perished  in  the  flames.  And 


HEROIC  CURE. 

Our  Pittsburgh  oollaborateur.  The  Banner, 
has  become  ruffled  over  something  which  has 
no  existence.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  in 
our  CJhurch  who  teaches,  or  who  in  any  sense 
admits,  that  “]*arts  of  the  Old  Testament— law 
and  psalm  and  prophecy — are  not  actual  eoni- 
munioations  from  God.”  Nor  do  we  know  of  any 
one  who  has  ever  maintained  tl^at  the  advocate 
of  such,  as  proiKisitions,  might  be  iiermitted 
.^till  to  give  instruction  in  our  theological 
schools.  The  conception  of  a  divine,  super¬ 
natural  agency  at  work  in  and  through  the 
entire  process  of  Revelation  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  in  the  later  Scriptures  also, 
is  held,  as  we  liave  just  reason  to  believe,  by 
every  teacher  in  every  one  of  tliese  honored 
institutions.  And  wherever  that  conception  is 
clearly  held,  it  is  simply  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  suppose  that  any  part  of  what  is  thus 
supernatural ly  produced,  is  not  an  actual  com¬ 
munication  from  God.  On  tlie  latter  jioint, 
there  is  entire  agreement,  so  far  a.s  we  under¬ 
stand,  between  those  who  hold  either  the  more 
siieclflo  or  the  more  general  conception  r»f  this 
divine  and  authoritative  process  of  revelation. 

But  The  Banner,  misled  by  its  own  erroneous 
interpretations,  has  a  h(>roie  reim^dy  to  pro¬ 
pose.  It  says  (justly  enough)  that  our  Church 
would  never  consent  to  the  official  inculcation 
of  the  rationalistic  oitiiiion  which  it  so  vigor¬ 
ously  describes  and  condemns.  The  remedy 
which  it  proposes,  should  that  opinion  ever 
make  its  appearance  among  us,  and  find  cur¬ 
rency  in  our  seliools,  ia  heroic  enough :  “Soon¬ 
er  will  our  Church  .send  every  professor  mlrift, 
close  up  its  theological  seminaries,  and  send  its 
theological  students  again  to  the  firesides  of  the 
pastous  that  they  may  he  fitted  for  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  ministry.” 

In  like  manner;  The  Presbyterian  Journal, 
while  testifying  that  “  none  of  our  professors 
hold  this  view,”  and  generously  expressing  its 
contideuce  that  none  of  them  “  will  ever  em¬ 
brace  it,*’  silys  that  if  this  view  be  reached,  “ 
will  be  time  to  close  our  seminaries,  and  aban' 
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our  editorial  brethren  jiroperly  woigli  the  j  Tbntuteueh 
meaning  of  such  propositions  as  these  ?  Do 


year  with  a  capital  number  of  220  pages,  con 
tnining  five  extended  articles,  some  valuable 
notes,  and  about  forty  descrii>tive  notices  of 
new  books.  As  we  have  before  intimated,  a 
larger  number  of  articles,  with  consequently 
greater  variety,  and  in  more  condensed  form, 
would  lie  deemed  an  iinproveinent,  especially 
by  the  increasing  number  of  intelligent  laymen 
who  are  enrolling  themsBlves  among  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  Review.  But  where  eaeli  article  is 
on  the  whole  so  good,  it  .seems  invidious  to 
make  the  criticism. 

The  biograjihical  article  by  Prof.  Alexander 
of  Columbia  College,  on  “  Newman  an<l  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Revival,”  and  the  historical  article  on  the 
long  struggle  of  Presbyterianism  during  the 
last  century  for  the  complete  “Separatidn  of 
Church  and  State  iu  Virginia,”  are  both  valu¬ 
able,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  sci¬ 
entific  article  is  by  Rev.  W.  M.  J.  Harsha  lof 
Omaha,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Dakota  Group 
(the  remarkable  sandstone  deposit,  extending 
from  Texas  into  Minnesota,  and  marking  what 
was  once  the  shore  of  a  great  inland  ocean) 
against  the  Darwinian  theory  of  development 
in  vegetable  formation.  Brief  as  it  is,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  presents  some  important  suggestions  as  to 
the  iiermaiience  of  genera  and  species  in  na¬ 
ture,  in  contrast  with  the  popular  theory  of -Wn 
evolution  from  rude  primary  to  more  elaborate 
and  complex  forms  of  vegetable  life.  We  wiifeh 
to  direct  special  attention  to  the  very  practical 
as  well  as  tlieological  article  on  “  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  our  Lord  regarding  the  Sabbath.”  The 
writer  earnestly  emphasizes  the  doing  of  g<x)d, 
tlie  exercise  of  Christian  benefleenee,  as  being 
no  less  truly  than  the  worship  of  God  a  legiti¬ 
mate  part  of  the  business  of  the  Holy  Day. 
Such  exerci.se  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  is 
not  so  much  an  act  to  be  tolerated  and  a  person¬ 
al  jirivilege  to  be  enjoyed  oecasioually  by  a  dis¬ 
ciple  here  and  there,  but  a  duty  which  lies  in 
the  nature  of  our  religion,  and  which  is  incum¬ 
bent  alway’s,  according  to  tlieir  oiiportunity, 
upon  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ.  In  this 
view  he  is  sustained  by  our  Directory  for  Wor- 
shij)  (Chap.  I.),  w’hicli  teaches  us  to  spend  the 
day  not  <uily  in  religious  duties,  but  also  in 
“visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  and  in 
(lerforniing  such  like  duties  of  piety,  charity, 
and  mcroy.” 

Dr.  Craviui,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Revision,  presents  a  valuable  compilation 
of  the  changes  proposed  in  our  Book  of  Disci¬ 
pline,  A  careful  study  of  his  paper  will  enable 
iirethren  to  vote  more  intelligently  on  the  whole 
matter  when  the  Rin’ised  Book  shall  come  up 
for  approval  before  the  Presbj  torics.  [t  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  more  i)hlegmatic  fear  of  change 
will  not  lead  to  a  blind  condemnation  of  alter¬ 
ations  which,  at  least  in  the  main,  are  in  the 
interest  of  imu’eased  efficiency,  and  of  higher 
equity  also,  in  our  ecclesiastical  administration. 
Dr.  Craven  has  stated  witli  clearness  and  force 
some  of  the  reasons  on  which  the  projKised 
changes  an*  founded ;  he  also  suggests  some 
further  improvenient.s  whicli  he  would  person¬ 
ally  prefer  to  incorr.oruttt  iu  riie  amoiided  Book. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  muendations  in 
our  pre.sent  code  are  possible;  and  most  will 
agree  with  us  in  the  iniju-ession  that  the  chang¬ 
es  propo.sed  posse.ss  inherent  value,  even  though 
just  at  tlie  present  juncture  it  should  be  deemed 
inexpedient  to  adopt  them. 

Tlie  lengthy  and  very  able  article  by  Pi’of. 
ill  be  regarded  as  the  (Central  filature 
liber.  Viewed  8iin))ly  as  a  gror 
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they  not  know  that  our  Church  lias  no  more 
power  to  close  up  her  seminaries,  and  to  .send 
her  students  to  the  firesides  of  pastors,  and  so 
on,  than  she  has  to  iiervert  any  other  trust 
funds  committed  to  her  keeping,  or  to  .seize 
upon  the  sanctuaries  belonging  to  her  mem¬ 
bership?  Do  they  not  know  that  either  to 
give  up  theological  instruction  altogether,  or 
to  go  back  to  the  primitive  method  of  ministe¬ 
rial  training  named,  would  be  to  abandon  the 
historic  position  and  prestige  of  our  Church  iu 
this  whole  department  of  our  work  ?  And  why 
are  such  revolutionary  and  destructive  process¬ 
es  even  hinted  at,  to  point  a  sharp  paragraph, 
when  there  is,  as  The  .Toiirnal  frankly  admits, 
no  present  occasion  whatevej'  for  suggesting 
Rucii  an  alternative  ? 

We  beg  leave  to  dissent  earnestly  from  all 
Implications  or*  threatonings  of  this  sott,  as  w’c 
have  earnestly  dissented  heretofore  from  the 
ajiparent  endeavor  in  certain  fiuarters  to  excite 
suspicion  against,  if  not  to  make  open  w’ar 
on.our  seminaries.  If  tliere  be  error  or  heresy 
in  them,  let  it  be  considerately  and  manfully 
ix)inted  out;  if  there  be  anything  that  is  inju¬ 
rious  in  their  training  or  influence,  let  it  be 
corrected  either  hy  temiH'rate  discussion,  or 
through  legitimate  ecclesiastical  action.  All 
other  methods,  and  especially  all  careless  de¬ 
nunciation,  will  work  greater  mischiefs  than  it 
will  cure. 

One  '.>f  our  secular  contmnporaries  seems 
to  bi:  much  exercised  iu  respect  to  certain  terms 
and  phrases,  which  are  more  or  le-ss  in  current 
use.  These  offending  terms  (let  all  men  know) 
are  Presbyterian  Calvinism,  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Calvinism,  the  common  Calvinlstic  faith, 
and  even  the  saero.sanct  word,  (’alvinism. 
Each  and  several,  these  are— to  use  a  vulgarism 
—tabooed  phrases  among  us  hencidorth  and 
forever.  And  for  two  decisive  reasons:  first, 
that  they  are  not  u.sed  in  the  historic  document 
which  defined  the  Rtmnion  of  1869,  and  second¬ 
ly,  that  our  contemiiorary  cannot  understand 
them  or  appreciate  them.  Let  all  people,  there¬ 
fore,  who  write  essays  or  deliver  addres.ses  any¬ 
where  on  the  continent,  take  warning  for  tin* 
future.  Let  every  vocative  soul  remember  that 
it  is  not  firoper  to  speak  of  Calvinism,  or  Pres- 
bj’terian  Calvinism,  or  American  CAlvinism,  or 
even  the  common  Calvinlstic  faith  from  this 
time  onwards.  These  terms,  these  phrases  are 
unofficial,  and  are  offensive  to  our  contempo¬ 
rary,  and  must  <'oiisequently  be  stricken  at 
once  from  all  Presl)>-terian  dictionaries.  What 
phraseology  we  arc  to  use  when  wc  wish  to  de- 
scribi*  the  things  heretofore  irulicated  by  this 
sort  of  language,  our  critical  contemporary 
does  not  tell  us.  On  this  ]x)int,  wo  and  all 
other  writers  and  speakers  in  our  Church  will 
l^atiently  wait  for  in.structions. 

President  Chudbourue  of  the  Massaeliusetts 
Agricultural  College  has  uttercfd  a  strong  pro¬ 
test  against  the  prevalent  neglect  of  English 
studies  in  our  liigh  seliools  and  colleges  for 
the  sake  studies  whicli  are  of  little  practical 
usi‘.  He  does  not  object  to  Greek  and  Latin. 
French  and  Italian.  But  in  too  many  cases 
the  study  of  these  braiiclies  is  merely  a  waste 
of  time  and  brain  force  wliieli  could  be  put  to 
much  better  account  in  the  mastery  of  useful 
English  studies.  He  wants  the  English  class 
ics  studietl  a  goo<l  deal  more  than  they  are,  and 
above  all  else  would  have  graduates  know  at 
least  how  to  sindl  ct>rret^tly,  “  cipher  ”  in  frac¬ 
tions  and  “  the  rule  of  three,”  and  write  a  let¬ 
ter  so  that  other  jieople  can  read  it  without 
employing  an  exi>ert  to  decipher  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  And  we  heartily  agree  with  him. 
By  the  way,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Chadbourne  is 
doing  an  excellent  work  at  the  Agricultural 
College. 


scholarly  presentation  that  we  remember  t  o 
have  seen.  It  describes  with  care  and  i^aAdi  ir 
the  various  hypotlieses  which  have  b^onl  a  1- 
vanced,  from  tlie  crudest  form  of  tlie  traditio  i- 
al  view  onward  to  the  mo.st.  rationalistic  and 
destructive  conceptions,  theories  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  sort,  as  to  that  portion  of  the  sacred  rec¬ 
ord.  Prof.  Briggs  further  flclines  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  as  intermediate  between  these  two  eqaally 
dangerous  extremes.  That  position  is  enfirely 
evangelical  so  far  as  full  adherence  to  till'  su- 
pernaturalness  of  the  Bible  and  full  loyalty  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ  arc  concerned.  He  re¬ 
gards  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  itself  as  su- 
priuiie  and  decisive.  Yet  as  a  Christian  schol¬ 
ar  he  claims  tlie  right  to  investigate  every  (!ur- 
rent  ciuestion  with  regard  to  the  composition 
or  contents,  date  or  autliorship,  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  as  well  as  of  the  Psalms  or  the  Prophe¬ 
cies.  While  liolding  that  “the  Pentateuchal 
legislation  is  of  divine  origin,  and  is  contained 
in  an  inspired  book  ” ;  while  rejecting  conse¬ 
quently  the  theory  of  Kuenen  and  WellhaiiBen 
and  others  as  to  the  progressive  growth  of  that 
legislation  during  a  iH'riod  of  several  centuries, 
and  adhering  rather  to  the  conception  of  a  Mo¬ 
saic  autliorshi))  and  date  essentially,  he  still 
recognizes  tlie  existence  of  distinct  narratives, 
or  of  a  fourfold  narrative,  in  the  Pentateuch: 
he  holds  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  three 
distinct  codes  within  tlie  Mosaic  legislation,  ap¬ 
propriated  to  successive  phases  in  the  religious 
development  of  the  .Jewish  j'eople:  he  niiin- 
taiiis  that  these  manifold  codes,  designed  to 
meet  tlie  needs  of  tlie  Hidirew  Church  in  the 
successive  stages  of  its  liistory,  eonstitute.d  iu 
tlieir  totality  a  grand  siiiritual  odhw.iiroiihctie 
iu  every  v»art  of  the  Gosptd  tliat  was  to  come, 
and  fitted  to  iirepare  the  Israelites  for  that 
liigher  dispensation. 

There  are  many  interesting  questions,  al¬ 
ready  under  discussion  among  us,  in  which 
this  valuable  article  will  awaken  further  inter¬ 
est.  Among  these  wc  may  name  as  primary 
the  exegetical  inquiry  respecting  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  Such  an 
inquiry  is  not  to  be  solved  by  sarcastically  tell¬ 
ing  the  higlier  critics  to  .sipiirin,  or  even  by  turn¬ 
ing  upon  them  tlie  noisy  batteries  of  a  dencmi- 
national  press.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  vith 
Prof.  Briggs  in  the  opinion  that  “any  theory 
of  its  coiniiosition  that  recognizes  the  Minaic 
authorshij)  of  the  chief  parts  of  it,  and  the  es- 
.sential  features  of  its  legislation  as  Mosaic,  is 
in  accord  with  tlie  New  Testament.”  The  fur- 
tiicr  questions  i>“si)t*cting  the  eoniplox  narra¬ 
tive,  the  three  codes,  the  historie  use  and  ap- 
propriatiem  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  th*' 
like,  are  ipicstions  which  it  is  entirely  lawful 
for  Christian  scholars  to  discuss  so  long  as  they 
stand  with  Prof.  Briggs  on  evangelical  ground 
as  to  the  sniicrnatural  quality  of  the  record; 
and  which— we  venture^to  add— notliing  bat 
what  has  been  termed  *“  sanctified  schoUr- 
sliil#”  is  comiietent  to  settle.  If  the  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  Union  Seminary  shall  succee.:!  in 
leading  many  minds  into  the  siinly  of  taese 
great  topics,  then— whether  his  particular  ex¬ 
planations  are  or  are  not  accepted  at  all  imnts 
—he  will  have  rendered  to  the  general  cause  a 
most  valuable  service. 

But  we  are  forgetting  that  this  should  In 
rather  a  notice,  than  a  discussion  of  opin  onrj. 
Among  the  Xotex  ntxl  Xotirt^s  we  find  a  irief 
card  from  Dr.  Hodge,  informing  the  pubEc  of 
his  retirement  from  the  editorial  chair  and  care 
on  account  i>f  the  state  of  his  health.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  well  that  the  Prnce 
ton  Faculty  liave  selected  so  able  ayd  ac¬ 
ceptable  a  representative  to  suc»;eed  hiii  as 
Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton,  who  is  widely  k»own 
in  the  tUiurch.  The  reviews  of  iiooks  in 
this  iiumb«>r  are  esiiecially  valuable.  It  is 
almost  invidious  to  mention  those  bv  Drs. 


isters  especially,  who  are  unable  to  purchase 
books  in  large  number,  the.se  analytic  and  de¬ 
scriptive  notices,  with  the  glimpses  which  they 
give,  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable.  It  is  wortli 
much  to  be  able  to  know  the  title  and  contents 
of  a  book  which  one  may  have  neither  money 
to  buy  nor  time  to  read,  iirovided  always  that 
the  notices  are  as  full  and  as  faithful  and  thor¬ 
ough  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Our  Review  holds  on  its  way,  with  steadily 
increasing  vigor  and  fruitfulness.  It  deHt-rrex 
well  of  OKI’  Cliiirfh.  Meanwhile,  wo  can  wish 
for  it  no  better  spirit  or  method,  especially  in 
its  treatment  of  some  of  the  perplexing  topics 
now  current,  tlian  that  sketched  by  Prof.  Green 
of  Princeton,  in  his  fine  notice  of  the  Genetz 
und  Pi’oplieten  of  Bredenkamp : 

"Every  oiicouragenieiit  should  bo  given  to  the 
freest  pos.siblo  discussion,  provided  it  is  conduct¬ 
ed  ill  a  temperate  and  reverent  spirit,  and  contra¬ 
venes  neither  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  tlie 
sacred  if-riters  nor  the  nutliority  of  our  Lord, 
The  attempt  to  stifle  discussion  in  tlie  present 
posture  of  affairs,  would  bo  in  every  way  damag. 
ing  to  the  cause  of  truth.  There  are  matters  in 
which  tliere  is  room  for  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  among  sincere  and  devout  students  of  the 
Scriptures;  this  should  be  recognized,  and  mutual 
forbearance  and  toleration  shown.  And  wlicre 
honest  inquirers  differ,  harmony  is  to  be  restored, 
not  by  vituperation  and  clamor,  but  by  a  frank 
and  frlpndly  inlcrcliange  of  views.  Facts  and 
arguments  are  not  to  bo  frowned  down,  however 
they  may  seem  to  conflict  with  preconceived  no 
lions.  There  need  be  no  fear  tliat  tlie  truth  will 
be  worsted  in  an  open  encounter.” 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Thursday  of  next  week,  the  25th  inst.,  is  tlie 
day  set  apart  for  prayer  for  colleges,  whicli  has 
been  observed  for  many  years  with  great  profit, 
not  only  in  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
learning,  bi  t  in  the  churches,  which  thereby 
testify  their  deep  interest  in  the  religious  char¬ 
acter  of  our  educated  young  men.  In  this  city 
there  is  always  a  service  in  the  forenoon  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  which  has  proved 
a  very  pirofitable  one  to  the  students,  and  to 
others  who  attend.  A  more  public  service  will 
be  held  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  at  half-pa.st  three,  when  addre.sses  will 
be  made  by  President  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Ormiston, 
und  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton. 

The  report  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  health  is 
feeble  has  been  received  with  regret  every¬ 
where.  He  is  not  ill,  but  feels  the  fatigue  in¬ 
cident  to  his  age  and  hard  work.  He  certainly 
has  a  right  to  be  sick,  for  he  has  done  the  labor 
of  three  strong  men  for  fifty  years ;  but  he  has 
taken  such  excellent  care  of  himself,  and  lias 
lived  so  regularly  and  temporatelv,  that  now 
at  tile  age  of  seventy-three  he  is  still  vigorous 
and  able  to  do  more  tlian  most  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  And  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  his  life 
will  long  be  spared  to  the  country  that  has 
every  reason  to  be  jiroud  of  his  eharncter  and 
statesmanship. 

The  French  Government  already  begins  to 
realize  that  it  has  lost  its  greatest  statesman 
and  leader  by  the  death  of  Gambetta :  for  the 
Egyptian  difficulty  is  being  settled  without 
much  if  any  regard  to  French  interests  and 
ideas.  Had  France  stood  side  by  side  wi(li 
England  when  the  difficulty  arose,  as  Gam¬ 
betta  .desired,  the  trouble  would  have  been 
not  averted.  But  the  Deputies  were 
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against  foreign  complications.  The  natural 
consequence  has  come,  and  in  the  .settlement 
Franco  has  been  virtually  left  out.  England 
has  certainly  acted  a  magnanimous  part.  She 
has  put  down  an  uprising  which  was  partly 
fanatical,  but  very  largely  the  result  of  in¬ 
trigue  carried  on  by  the  Sultan,  the  Khedive, 
and  Arabi  Pasha,  witli  a  view  to  wresting 
Egjqit  from  European  oversight  without  pay¬ 
ing  the  Eurojiean  debts.  England  crushed  the 
insurrection  at  great  expense  of  life  and  treas¬ 
ure,  and  now  declines  to  assert  her  well-earned 
authority  over  Egypt,  but  asks  that  a  European 
financier  be  selected  to  advise  with  the  Khe¬ 
dive,  that  the  power  of  the  Sultan  bo  restored, 
and  that  the  Suez  Canal  be  free.  It  is  not 
strange  that  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Turkey  are  as  much  siiri»rised  as  they  are 
pleased  with  tliis  outcome  of  affairs. 


Contrary  to  all  Boston  expectation,  the  Rev. 
George  A.  Gordon  of  Green wicii,  Ct.,  has  de¬ 
clined  the  call  of  the  Old  South  Church— but 
this  not  in  a  way  to  maki*  a  finality  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Tlie  needs  of  his  jiresent  charge  are  siicli 
that  he  cannot  leave  it  itow.  As  his  declining 
is  thus  qualified,  the  Boston  committee  do  not 
accept  it  as  final,  and  are  still  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him.  Tlieipiestion  of  his  acceptance 
depends  upon  tlie  length  of  time  he  desires  to 
remain  at  Greenwich  and  the  time  the  Old 
South  Society  will  wait  for  him.  The  Tran¬ 
script  hereupon  remarks  that  “a  country  min¬ 
ister  who  can  imt  the  flattering  call  of  a  rich 
and  famous  city  church  to  one  side  on  convic¬ 
tions  of  duty,  is  certainly  well  worth  waiting 
for.” 

One  of  our  secular  papers  says  the  late  Dr. 
Bellows  defended  the  extensive  r(>ading  of  Re¬ 
views,  on  the  ground  that  they  contained  the 
cream  of  literature.  And  it  adds  that  this  esti¬ 
mate  of  Review  literature  is  justified  by  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  Prof.  Oliarles  A.  Briggs,  on  the  Higher 
Criticism,  in  the  current  number  of  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Review.  Prof.  Briggs  consulted  over 
a  thousand  different  books  in  the  jireparation 
of  the  article,  whicli  thus  gives  the  substance 
of  a  whole  library  on  that  sulijeet. 

Rev.  George  L.  Shearer,  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  Rev.  Henry 
H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  made  addresses  at  the  anni- 
ver.sary  of  the  Hartford  Trai’t  Society  in  that 
city  on  the  7th.  The  whole  amount  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  National  Society  from  Hart¬ 
ford  in  the  last  year,  was  $6,. 5*24.98.  Secretary 
Shearer  gave  a  general  view  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Society.  Dr.  Jessup  told  of  the  help¬ 
fulness  of  the.pre.s.s  in  Foreign  Missions,  esix*- 
cially  of  the  use  made  of  the  extensive  printing 
establishment  at  Bturut,  from  which  *28,000,000 
jiages  in  Araiiic  were  sent  out  last  year.  As 
the  Koran  «*an  lie  read  in  that  language  only, 
it  is  the  current  tongue  of  the  175,000,lH«i  Mus¬ 
sulmans  scattered  through  the  countries  from 
Western  Africa  to  China.  An  important  and 
very  promising  field  had  been  opened  in  Egypt, 
aiui  under  British  domination  only  good  results 
arc  anticipated.  The  total  cash  grants  of  tlic 
American  Tra<*t  Society  for  Syria  have  been 
$16, *208,  for  other  iiarts  of  the  Turkish  Enqiire 
$75,851.  This  interc.sting  occasion  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  benediction  by  tlie  Rev.  .1. 
Hodge,  D.D. 

The  Dey-street  luiblishers,  Messrs.  Funk  & 
Wignalls,  are  about  liringing  out  what  the  ad¬ 
miring  author,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  terms  only 
a  “  .sketch  ”  of  the  career  of  Henry  Ward 
Bt'echer.  It  will,  liowever,  include  an  analysis 
of  his  power  us  a  preacher,  lecturer,  orator, 
and  journalist,  and  incidents  und  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  his  life— all,  by  the  way,  “commemora¬ 
tive  of  ills  entrance  upon  his  seventieth  year.*’ 
Such  is  the  abundance  of  the  matter  on  this 
subject  that  Dr.  Abbott’s  great  difficulty  will 
b«'  to  compress  it  witliin  bounds. 


^  The  present  condition  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  is  very  promising  as  regards  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Gosjiel  ministry.  At  no  time  in 
all  its  history  has  tliere  been  so  large  a  iiunilier 
of  div  inity  students  in  its  halls.  Speaking  for 
Glasgow  Hall,  Principal  Douglas  writes  to  the 
Free  Churcli  Monthly :  "  We  have  *20  regular 
students  in  the  fourth  session,  *26  in  the  third, 
17  in  the  second,  and  31  in  the  first;  that  is,  94 
regular  students  in  all,  beside.s  20  non-regular: 
giving  a  gross  total  of  114— whereas  the  largest 
number  of  regular  students  at  any  time  iire- 
vious  was  86.”  Prof.  Blaikie,  .speaking  for  New 
College,  Eilinburgh,  gives  the  present  total  at 
145 — five  more  than  last  year,  “  when  tlic  num¬ 
ber  exceeded  the  attendauee  during  any  ses¬ 
sion  since  a  plurality  of  halls  began.”  ()f  the 
1*21  Free  Church  students.  111  arc  regular.  The 
others  are  widely  distributed,  viz :  from  Scot¬ 
land,  3;  students  from  England,  2;  Wales,  1 ; 
Ireland,  6 ;  Canada,  4 ;  France,  1 ;  Bohi'inia,  1 ; 
Hungary,  3;  Turkey,  1;  Greece,  1;  New  Zea¬ 
land,  1 :  total,  145.  And  the  University  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  which  has  long  had  a  few  representa¬ 
tives  from  India,  has  this  Winter  seven  m*  eight 
natives  of  that  far  country  in  attendance  ujion 
its  sessions.  _ _  _ 

The  Magazine  of  Art  holds  a  high  position 
among  publications  of  its  class.  Thougli  it 
does  not  in  all  respects  fill  the  place  of  the 
American  Art  Review,  whose  disappearanci* 
was  so  much  regretted  by  the  art-loving  pub¬ 
lic,  it  does  all  that  an  essentially  English  juib- 
llcation  can  well  uccomjilish.  Though  it  seems 
rather  late  to  write  an  obituary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  Rt'view,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pre.ssing  the  oiiinion  that  it  lived  a  little  ahead 
of  its  time ;  devoted  as  it  was  to  tlie  interests 
of  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  liranch  of 
American  art,  it  pursued  almost  to  the  end  this 
somewhat  narrow  path.  But  tlio  highly  .satis¬ 
factory  manner  in  which  tliis  was  done,  leaves 
a  teste  bi’liind  so  fastidious  as  not  to  be  easily 
satisfied.  WemayhoiKi  in  the  n(*ar  future  to 
have  a  imblication  of  the  calibre  of  tlie  late 
lamented  Art  Review,  devoted  to  Ameriean  art. 
But  ns  lliings  are,  we  can  find  no  better  siib.sti- 
tute  than  the  Art  Magazine,  which  is  liy  no 
means  insular  in  its  scope,  containing  as  it 
docs  about  as  many  articles  relating  to  foreign 
art  matters  and  artists,  as  it  does  of  Englisli. 
W  e  note  the  principle  articles  in  the  current 
number:  “Miller  as  an  Art  Critie,”  is  followed 
by  one  by  Alice  Menyll  in  her  series  of  “Arti.sts’ 
Homes,”  descriliing  tliat  of  Mr.  Huber  and 
Herr  Ronier;  then  one  dealing  with  the 
“Pipes  of  all  Peoples,”  by  Harry  V.  Barnett, 
followed  liy  “The  Ballad  of  the  Thrush,”  by 
Austin  Dobson;  a  biograpliieal  sketch  of  Gi¬ 
ovanni  Duiu'c,  the  Iteliau  sculptor;  one  wliich 
dwells  upon  the  iiicturesque  features  of  “Tlie 
Coaly  Tyne,”  by  Aaron  Watson,  apd  a  review 
of  the  Venetian  pietnres  at  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  liy  Hidney  Calvin,  brings  us  toward  the 
last  i>ages,  which  arc  occupied  by  “Art  iu  the 
Nursery,”  “Tlie  Chronicle  of  Art,”  and  “Amer¬ 
ican  Art  Notes.”  The  M^.gaziue  of  Art  is  am- 
j>ly  illustrated. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Presliytery 
of  New  York,  held  on  Monday,  the  question  of 
the  relations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city  to  the  (Jhine.se,  was  taken  up.  Among 
those  who  sjioke  was  Dr.  Speer,  whose  fainil- 
iarity  witli  the  race,  througli  u  long  residence 
ill  China  as  a  missionary,  is  well  known.  New 
York  city  is  to  the  Ea.stern  States  what  San 
Francisco  is  to  the  West— the  jKiint  from  whi<*h 
the  right  religious  infiuence  must  go  forth  on 
this  great  subject.  Tliere  are  at  least  140,000 
Chinese  in  the  country,  and  there  should  lie  a 
central  ttgeney  her©  in  New  York,  where  about' 
2,000  Chinamen  are  living,  as  a  means  of  infiu- 
eneing  tlioso  scattered  in  a  liuiulred  cities  and 
hamlets.  'Die  report  of  tiie  Committee  aji- 
jiointcd  to  look  into  tliis  matter  rccommcmled 
that  this  whole  work  be  committed  to  a  lad> 
secretary  wlio  can  speak  Chinese,  with  lieud- 
quarters  at  .some  one  of  the  down-town  church¬ 
es.  No  definite  action  was  taken  on  the  jiart 
of  Presliytery,  the  matter  being  left  for  the 
present  in  the  hands  of  tho.se  now  engaged  in 
the  work.  The  sulijeet  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
February  meeting  of  Pn'sbytcry.  as  the  first 
order. 

The  .seventh  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Livings¬ 
ton  County  Historical  Hocicty  was  held  in 
Mount  Morris  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  It 
was  largely  attended,  and  iu  all  resjiects  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory.  A.  O.  Bunnell  of  Dans- 
ville  (editor  of  The  Advertiser)  was  elected 
president,  and  N.  Seymour  of  Mount  Morris 
reelected  secretary.  A  representetive  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  town  in  the  county,  to  obtain 
whatever  is  of  interest  und  value  to  the  Society, 
whetlier  facts,  traditions,  or  documents.  In 
tlie  evening  (after  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ward) 
the  retiring  iiresidoiit,  E.  H.  Davis  of  Avon, 
made  a  stirring  address,  Secretary  Seymour,  in- 
.stead  of  a  formal  nqiort,  congratulated  the  So- 
i*iety  on  its  prosperous  condition,  anil  William 
A.  Brodie  read  a  memorial  paper  of  Dr.  Daniel 
H.  Bissell,  one  of  the  former  iircsidents  of  the 
Society,  and  for  many  years  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  county.  The  Hon.  J.  R.  M<*Phcrsoii, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  delivered  the 
annual  address,  speaking  ably  on  “  'f  he  Use  of 
History.”  Thft  Society  is  probably  not  sur¬ 
passed  for  efficiency  and  value  by  any  other 
similar  organization. 

*‘  Fair  dealing  where  there  is  no  law  to  eoni- 
pel  it,  is  not  so  common  that  it  Incomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,”  is  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  eompllinent 
to  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagmills  <in  receipt  of  their 
draft  for  $1,560,  remitted  last  month  as  royalty 
on  the  sale  of  “  The  Treasury  of  David  ”  in 
America.  As  most  of  oiir  readers  are  aware, 
this  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  elaborate 
cominentery  on  the  Psalms,  and  which  he  re¬ 
gards  ns  the  chief  work  of  his  life.  Its  fulness 
and  high  merit  are  conceded,  but  whetlier  it 
quite  equals  his  Taliernaele  witli  its  affiliated 
institutions  in  a  monumental  way.  is  ojxui  to 
question.  _ _ 

Prof.  (I  .V.  Young  of  Prineetou  is  delivering 
a  course  of  very  instructive  Iccturi's  on  Modern 
A.stronomy,  at  tlicGhurch  of  the  Strangers  (Dr. 
Deems’s).  He  has  spoken  on  Celc.stial  Meas¬ 
urements,  The  Sun,  and  The  Moon  and  Ecliiis- 
08.  The  furtlicr  lectures  (on  coii.sccntivc  Tues¬ 
day  evenings)  will  Vie — The  Planetary  Sy.stcm 
(Jan.  *2:^1);  Mefcorsand  Gomefs;  and  The  Fix<-d 
Stars  and  Nebula*. 

Missionary  S.  G.  Wilson  writes  of  (Giurcb 
und  missionary  relations  in  Persia,  incited 
thereto  by  Dr.  Nelson’s  Synodical  Sermon. 
And  it  is  well  to  note  here  that  Mr.  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin  of  New  Y'ork  has  been  apjiointcdto 
the  iMist  of  Consul-General  at  Tclicraii.  the  jwi- 
sition  declined  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Je.ssup.  'Ihe  .son 
of  a  missionary  and  a  well  known  author,  Mr. 
Benjamin’s  fitness  will  Vie  generally  recognized. 

John  Welles  Hallenbeek  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
lust  week  presf'utcd  $.56,066  to  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  to  endow  the  ehair  of  the 
president.  similar  gift  was  miule  l>y  him  to 
the  college  a  few  years  ago*  Well  done! 

'Die  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  tin*  First 
PresViyterian  (3iin*eli  of  Butli  was  duly  com- 
memoratt'd  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  New 
Y’ear.  The  t^istor,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Platt, 
made  suitelile  reference  to  an  occasion  whicli 
dates  back  lx*yond  tlie  memory  of  tin*  old**Mt 
inhabitant  thqre. 


I  A  well-rounded  lif**.  but  (>er]iai>s  not  alto- 
getlier  a  suceessful  one,  as  the  world  counts 
suecess,  was  eompleted  at  liis  home  in  Ocala, 

,  Fla.,  on  Dee.  25th,  when  Rev.  John  B.  Pinney, 
liL.D.,  ex])ired  on  his  .seventy-seventh  birth¬ 
day.  lie  was  born  in  Baltimore,  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  iu  1828,  studied  the¬ 
ology  at  Prineetou,  was  ordained  Viy  tho  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Philadelphia  (Get.  12,  18;i2»,  went  to 
Liberia  iu  1833,  Seer«*tary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Colonization  Society  from  1837  to  1847,  iiastor 
of  the  eliurch  of  Wasliington,  Pa.,  1847-1848. 
and  Secretarv  of  the  New  York  Colonization 
Society  from  1848  to  1863.  In  later  life  ho  made 
two  visits  to  Liberia,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  there,  and  e.sp!>eially  tlieir  educa¬ 
tional  interests.  He  was  familiar  witli  tho 
progress  of  disoovery  in  Africa,  and  no  Ameri¬ 
can  could  set  forth  her  nci'ds  and  picture  her 
great  resources  and  future  witli  more  olo- 
<iueiicc.  Neither  tlic  coast  fevi'r,  tho  many 
trials  and  disajipointiucnts  of  leaders  of  colo¬ 
nization  who  like  himself  went  to  the  front, 
iioi*  cv(*u  the  weight  of  tlirci'si'ore  years  and 
ten,  <*oul<i  quench  his  zeal  and  eloquence  on 
tills  groat  theme.  His  life  was  a  model  of  faith 
and  unselfi.sh  zi'al  and  e.ffort  for  those  under 
the  heavy  yoke  of  ojiprcssion,  spiritual  and 
temporal.  He  has  died  a  poor  man,  on  a  little 
fiinii  in  Florida ;  but  even  tlicrc  lie  gathered 
the  uriinstnicted  about  liim,  and  helped  them 
forward  as  he  was  able.  Six  of  these  colored 
pupils  carried  tlic  Viody  to  its  last  re.sting-plac<*. 

A  colored  man,  usually  cal’ ’ng  liimsclf  Rev. 
W.  A.  T.  Smith,  pays  iieriiHlieal  visits  to  this 
and  neighboring  cities,  soliciting  from  promi¬ 
nent  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  his  race  here  and  abroad. 
He  .sometimes  rei>re.sent3  himself  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  from  Africa;  sometimes  as  manager  of  a 
company  of  Jubilee  ^liiistrels  raising  funds  to 
educate  the  colored  people  of  the  South.  He 
has  a  subscription  boiik  with  the  signatures  of 
liiomineiit  clergymen  of  this  and  other  cities. 
His  record,  wliich  is  a  vt^ry  uiifa\oiable  one, 
has  been  lodged  w  itli  the  (Jiarity  Organization 
Society  of  this  city,  and  may  be  seen  upon  aji- 
plication  at  their  office.  64  Madison  avenue. 
As  is  known  to  many.  1  he  (fiiarity  Organization 
Society  has  instituted  a  Bureau  of  Fraudulent 
Ca.ses  for  the  protection  of  the  lienevolent  pub¬ 
lic.  All,  therefore,  who  are  cognizant  of  im¬ 
postors  and  depredators  iqioii  charitable  funds, 
should  send  full  information  eoiiceruing  them 
to  the  Bureau,  and  also  consult  its  records  in 
suspicious  cases.  Thus  the  dishonest  will  Vie 
prevented  from  despoiling  new*  victims,  ami 
may  perhaps  Vie  driven  to  honest  work. 

The  (luestion  of  Higher  Education  as  related 
to  our  Church  interests  ami  jirogi’ess,  continues 
to  receive  attention  in  our  columns.  Dr.  Phra- 
ner.  President  Gregory  and  otliers,  write  on 
the  sulijeet  in  a  way  to  securo  the  attention, 
und  sw’ay  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  readers. 
Lot  there  be  due  consideration,  and  then  a 
pronqit  and  adequate  response  all  along  the 
line! 

The  following  named  wore  aiqiointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Church  Extension  and  Sustentatioii 
at  Monday’s  meeting  of  the  Pi*esbytery  of  New 
York :  R.  R.  Booth,  Edward  L.  Clark,  Howard 
Crosby,  John  Hall,  J.  J.  Lampe,  and  Win.  M. 
Paxton,  ministers;  and  R.  T.  Belknap,  John  J. 
Donaldson,  D.  Willis  James,  J.  E.  Parsons, 
Wm.  T.  Skidmore,  Roswell  Smith,  T.  S.  Strong, 
and  W.  A.  Wheeloek,  laymen  —  a  good  and 
strong  (Jomuiittei*,  provided  only  they  will  all 
take  a  thorough  and  persevering  interest  in  tlie 
subject.  _ 

A  private  letter  to  Rev.  J.  E.  K^redge  of 
Geneseo  from  his  brother,  C.  S.  Kittr(3dge. 
M.D.,  who  was  w'ith  Dr.  Wetmore  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  veneraVile  missionary.  Rev.  Dr. 
Titus  (!oan,  during  his  last  sickness,  gives 
further  particulars  of  the  last  hours  of  the  no¬ 
ble  missionary.  Dr.  Klttredge  writes: 

Father  Coaii  is  dead.  He  liail  a  shock  of  paraly¬ 
sis  Sept.  18th,  as  you  already  know.  He  seemed 
to  Vie  improving,  and  in  fact  was  able  to  move  tho 
paralyzed  limbs  .somewhat.  Some  two  or  three 
weeks  before  his  death,  he  commenced  taking 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  being  carried  on  a  morele 
or  lounge,  Viorne  hj*  two  men.  In  this  way  he- 
made  calls  on  all  his  intimate  friends,  both  native 
and  foreign,  and  was  also  taken  in  to  see  his 
church  one  day.  Op  Friday,  Dee.  1,  at  noon,  he 
arose,  witli  aid,  from  his  bed,  to  prepare  for  his 
usual  ride,  and  took  three  steps  to  his  chair.  A 
fainting  fit  came  over  him,  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
gasped,  and  soon  was  gone.  Dr.  Welmoro  and  I 
were  called,  and  we  at  once  responded.  He  lived 
only  forty  minutes,  and  with  difllciilty  articulat¬ 
ed  the  words  “Glory — Jesus — Farewell.”  Besides 
his  wife  and  her  sisters.  Dr.  Wetmore  and  myself, 
tlie  two  liouseliold  servants.  Rev.  E.  P.  Baker,  and 
an  old  native  who  happened  to  be  there,  were  the 
only  ones  pre.sent  at  the  time.  His  death  was 
peaceful.  We  buried  him  on  Sunday  from  his 
own  churcli,  which  was  tilled  with  natives  and 
foreigners.  The  church  was  draped  in  blaek,  and 
floral  offerings  covered  the  casket.  .Vt  the  ceme¬ 
tery  many  natives  and  others  throw  bouquets  of 
flowers  into  the  grave.  And  thus  we  Viuried  a 
great  and  good  man.  All  the  flags  of  Hilo  were 
kept  at  half  mast  from  the  time  of  his  death  on 
Friday  noon  till  after  the  funeral  on  Sunday  noon. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  held  successful 
meetings  in  Boston  during  the  holidays;  and 
it  is  a  promising  sign  of  the  times  that  a  short 
campaign  of  only  two  weeks  should  bo  so  sig¬ 
nally  lilessed,  <*hildren  and  adults  yielding  read¬ 
ily  to  the  jiersuasions  of  Goil’s  iieople.  Mr. 
Hammond  preached  with  power  and  liVierty, 
and  adiled  largely  to  the  long  list  of  his  friends. 
'Diese  union  sendees  in  Boston  were  mostly 
held  in  the  Warren-avenue  Baptist  Church,  in 
the  choicest  pai  t  of  the  city.  The  Rev.  O.  P. 
Gifford  (pastor).  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  and  many 
others,  cordially  assisted  in  the  services,  and 
an  active  revival  movem«*nt  was  left  in  progress 
in  at  least  two  of  the  Boston  chiirehes.  Mr. 
Hatninond  is  now  in  New*  Haven. 

That  it  diH*s  our  missiotutries  goed  to  visit 
lioine  occasionally,  and  sen*es  the  great  cause 
to  the  best  advantage,  our  remlers  will  gather 
from  the  short,  and  eheery  letter  of  Rev.  W.  S. 
Holt,  who  is  now  once  more  hard  at  work  iu 
Shanghai. 

The  daily  .serviees  of  tlie  Week  ->f  Prayer, 
held  at  the  Madisoii-S()uare  Churcli  last  week, 
were  generally  w*ell  attended,  and  of  excellent 
.sfiirit.  'fhe  attendauee  on  Friday  was  very  full. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  A  Co.  have 
Just  issued  a  cheap  “.Vutluir’s  Edition  ”  of  ('a- 
nou  Farrar’s  ‘‘Early  Days  of  Christianity.  ’  Of 
tlie  former  edition  in  two  volumes,  they  have 
sold  thirteen  thousand  eofiies  in  this  country. 
They  have  also  sold  plates  of  the  bonk  to  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  (%).,  and  to  Fuiik  &  Wagnalls,  it  is 
stated,  in  eonsequence  of  the  appearance  of 
“  pirated  edition.” 

The  Critie  of  .Tan.  !»th  gives  a  list  of  hooks 
”  for  the  use  of  students  and  amateurs,”  cover¬ 
ing  the  department  of  theology— i>reparcd  for 
its  columns  liy  Profs.  Philiji  H<*liaffaiul  Iruiii'is 
Brown  of  the  Union  Theological  S<*minary. 

'Dio  voluminous  “  Wide  A'.vuke  ”  lias  cxiv lied 
all  its  juvenile  rivals  in  tlic  licauty  of  its  covei 
design  for  tlic  new  year— and  witliin,  the  CmU- 
tents  are  most  inviting.  Like  its  rival  tlie  St. 
Nh’holas,  wliich  excels  it  in  cost  and  beauty  of 
illustration,  it  is  too  extensive  in  viitents. 
'Dicrc  is  danger  that  the  children  will  iieconie 
confused  and  lost  iu  this  **  eml)arr,i.sHmeut  of 
inches.” 

The  Boston  Lib’iary  World  tliiiik^  that  the 
proposed  international  iJ 

tween  the  United  States  and.Ori'at  Briteiii  is 
farther  than  ever  from  beeonung  a  ra«*t. 
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ber  of  oostly  gifts  than  ever  bef  jre  have  gladden-  New  Jersey,  makes  an  appeal  for  a  special  fund  of 
edthe  hearts  of  recipients.  Elarly  on  Christmas  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  having  no  collecting 
day,  numerous  gifts  came  to  the  manse ;  but  there  agent,  it  must  depend  upon  voluntary  offerings. 


was  more  to  follow.  A  member  of  the  church  call¬ 
ed,  and  asked  “  If  ‘Santa  Claus’  bad  been  around 
this  way  7”  and  was  shown,  as  an  answer,  numer- 


Within  three  months  three  new  churches  have  been 
organized,  viz :  one  at  Point  Pleasant,  another  at 
Sayreville  (near  South  Amboy),  and  the  third  in 


ver  churches  have  paid  out  and  contracted  for 
work  which  foots  up  the  sum  of  $49,4.50  in  church 
buildings  this  year. 

PACIflC  (XJAST. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  R.  SKIDMORE. 

^(sU^ia  New  York  city,  on  Saturday  morning,  Dec.  30, 
1832,  JosEFR  R.  Skidhobe,  in  the  62d  year  of  bis  age. 

M r.iBkidmotc  was  the  oldest  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Ju- 


Notfres. 


ous  signs  of  his  presence.  He  then  invited  the  Atlantic  City.  The  last  two  are  German  churches, 
minister  (Bev.  Thomas  Dobbin)  and  his  good  wife  All  three  have  flourishing  Sabbath-schools  and 
to  accompany  him  to  the  bam.  There  two  “  med-  regular  preaching,  but  no  church  buildings  which 
dUttome  ”  elders  were  feund,  one  on  each  side  of  they  can  call  their  own.  At  another  new  water- 
the  cutter,  with  two  beautiful  wolf  robes  spread  ing-place,  valuable  land  and  some  money  will  be 
out  before  them,  which  were  at  once  present^  to  given  If  a  chapel  or  tabernacle  costing  fifteen  hun- 
the  minister  and  his  family,  as  a  "  Merry  Christ-  dred  dollars  can  be  erected  during  the  year.  Those 
mas”  from  the  congregation.  The  whole  was  a  who  first  occupy  the  ground,  will  have  a  manifest 
useful  and  beautiful  surprise.  advantage. 

Qeheva. — In  his  last  sermon  in  1882,  Bev.  Dr.  Stewabtsville. — President  t^ttell  of  Lafayette 

Nelson  had  special  reference  to  the  changes  the  College  preached  the  sermon  at  the  reopening  of 
year  had  wrought  in  his  own  congregation.  There  this  church  (Bev.  William  Thomson  pastor)  on 
was  a  remarkable  exemption  from  mortality.  He  the  24th  of  December.  Interesting  services  were 
had  officiated  at  only  nine  funerals  (the  least  of  held  all  day,  and  letters  of  congratulation  read 
any  of  the  eight  years  of  his  pastorate) ;  the  from  former  pastors, 
average  age  exceeded  61  years.  The  society  had  pvwsvt  v  *  vt  a 

not  only  removed  a  small  Indebtedness,  but  had  ^  ^  ... 

expended  a  generous  sum  to  make  the  new  manse  Pbesbyibby  oP  Westminster. — At  an  adjoum- 
all  that  could  be  desired  as  the  home  of  the  pas-  Presbytery,  held  in  Lancaster, 

tor  and  his  family,  beside  increasing  their  benevo-  .pe«-  George  Wells  Ely  was  received 

lent  contributions.  The  Geneva  Couridt  says  "  Dr.  f«>ni  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna,  and  arrange- 
Nelson’s  able  pastorate  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  ments  made  for  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  history  of  the  church.”  church  at  ^lun^ia,  on  Jan.  2d.  Messrs.  L.  F. 

r.  jj  _ ,.  ..  ,  .  _ •  Brown  and  J.  A.  Harrqld  were  received  under  the 

day  deliver^  care  of  Presbytery,  a?  candidates  for  the  minis- 

‘Ts  discourse.'!  of  unusual  i^rest  and  ^  Bev.  J.  McElmoyle  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
“»de  the  ^  for.  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of 

‘V  Presbytery,  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  rela- 


Santa  Ana.— The  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles  is  dlth  hkldmore,  a»d  Wiis  born  in  this  city,  Feb.  26, 1821. 
actively  engaged  in  assisting  Ite  feeble  churches  His  father,  who  died  in  1877,  was  a  well  known  and  hon- 
and  in  establishing  new  ones.  "Ccently  a  church  ored  cider  of  the  Rutgers  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his 

and  fertile  plain.  It  Is  a  promising  enterprise.  character.  Under  such  fora.flUve  influences  his  early 
no  on  A  Tin  V  A  T  die  was  spent,  and  they  bor  early  fruit  in  his  Christian 

CONGBEGATIO  profession  ut  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  He  was  lauach- 

Bkooklyn. — The  annual  renting  of  the  pews  of  ed  into  the  ousiness  world  in  boyhood,  and  worked  his 

e^en^gl'llnS"SMr.''DSd'M.  Stone  ^  efficiently  to  the  end  of  a  long  and 

thriret  Choice  of  seats,  paying  $60  premium  in  ““ecessful  busings  career,  signalized  by  sterling  integ- 
addition  to  the  fixed  rental.  Messrs.  E.  H.  Cramp-  “"d  st^htforwardness.  No  one  could  use  his 
ton  W.  T.  Pratt,  H.  J.  Bulay,  W.  G.  Hoople,  n»®e  to  point  the  too  frequent  contrast  between  sanc- 
James  Scrimgeour,  and  W.  H.  Wallace,  followed  tity  in  church  and  crooked  dealing  on  the  street.  He 
in  the  order  mentioned,  each  paying  a  high  premi-  loved  business.  Its  activity  and  stimulating  competi- 
um  for  their  pews.  The  memlmrs  of  the  church  tion  were  congenial  to  his  nature,  and  though  ho  might 
were  delighted  over  the  result  of  the  rental,  about  ^ave  retired  from  its  cares  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  well- 

year.  The  congregation  had  just  given  a  very  end,  and  di^  in  the  harness. 

enthusiastic  call  to  Dr.  Behrends  (who  has  now  “‘e  aevouon  to  business,  however,  did  not  prevent 
definitely  accept^),  and  it  was  partly  under  this  him  from  being  active  in  other  spheres.  Ho  was  always 
prospect,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  this  advance  intorestod  in  popular  education,  and  was  a  member  of 
step  was  taken.  Uie  old  public  school  society  before  the  present  ward 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  recently  of  school  system  came  into  being.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Brooklyn,  was  presented  during  the  holidays  with  1,^  y^as,  as  he  had  been  for  some  years,  a  Trustee  of  the 
a  check  for  $500  and  a  valuable  Imrse,  by  the  mem-  g^iools  of  the  Twenty-first  Ward. 


The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Hamilton  OoUege. 

— The  attention  of  tho  ministers  of  the  bsrnod,  and  also  of 
the  Sessions  of  Its  vacant  olmrohes.  Is  urgently  called  to  the 
following  action  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  at  Its  recent 
meeting  In  Utica : 

Resolved,  That  tlie  ministers  of  this  8yno<l  be  requested 
to  present  the  interests  of  Hamilton  College  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  congrogatlons,  and  take  special  collections  in  its  behalf 
on  the  Lord’s  Day  next  succeeding  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges.  T.  RALSTON  SMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of 'Westchester  will  meet  at  Mount 
Kisco,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  16tb,  at  10)  A.  M.  Train  8 ;  30. 
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bers  of  his  new  congregation,  Plymouth  Church, 
Chicago. 


But  he  was  especially  devoted  to  the  Sabbath-school 


puiatton  was  270  per  cent. ;  of  Protestantism 
I ;  of  Bomanism  ;  of  men  of  no  religion  100. 


w.  G.  c. 

Bbadfobd. — This  congregation  has  called  Rev. 


In  1800  there  was  one  communicant  to  14.15  of  the  Chester  P.  Murray,  late  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
population ;  in  1850  one  to  6.57 ;  In  1880  one  to  Middletown. — Arrangements  have  been  made 

6.15.  Fi  . 


From  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Cashing,  Dec.  24,  to  organize  a  church  at  this  place. 


1^.  ^  quot^  this  remarkable  statement  :  The  L  HONEYBBOOK.-The  Rev.  Henry  Burner  of  St.  members  to  the  communion. 


*  ’  -T  •r^.  !  ii.  _ Interest.  For  many  years  he  was  the  superintendent  of 

wS^*Bev.^jara^^r>ouglaS  has  served  this  Chumh  Stebbath-school,  of  which  church  he 

church  (his  farewell  sermon  being  preached  Deo.  ®  deacon.  After  he  united  with  the  Church  of 

31),  he  has  officiated  at  one  hundrefl  and  forty  the  Covenant,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  he  throw  himself 
weddings,  preached  two  hundred  and  fifty  funeral  with  characteristic  energy  into  the  weak  mission  work 
sermons,  and  received  one  hundred  and  eighty  at  the  Covenant  Chap*  i.  His  record  there  will  always 


Churches  believing  in  the  inspiration,  vicarious  Georges,  Del.,  accepts  a  call  to  this  church  (Ches- 
atonement,  and  divinity  of  Christ,  increased  seven  ter  county),  and  asks  New  Castle  Presbytery  to 
and  a  hall  millions  in  forty-two  years,  and  those  dissolve  his  present  relation. 

forty-five  members  less  than  forty-  gcBANTON.-Eev.  W.  C.  Alexander  of  Middle- 
o  years  ago.  town,  Del.,  has  received  a  call  to  this  place. 

m®^'  Titusville.— From  The  Morning  Herald  of  this 

‘*®  1*1®  town,  we  learn  that  the  church  here  is  enjoying  a 

tobbaK/Fob’nii^  labors  there  the  first  degree  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  pnkn.  lst. 


the  pews  were  rented  at  an  increased  premium. 


"  Freeport. — Rev.  Charles  B.  Chapin,  formerly  and  for  a  total  of  about  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
of  Norwood,  N.  J.,  has  received  and  accepted  a  church  is,  for  the  first  lime  in  its  history,  free 
call  from  the  church  at  this  place.  His  corre-  from  debt,  and  the  benevolent  contributions  for 


members  to  the  communion.  be  among  the  most  precious  treasures  of  that  institu- 

WiscONSiN.— The  last  State  Convention  Minutes  tlon.  Ho  taught  a  Bible  class,  composed  of  young  wo- 
give  tho  number  of  churches  as  193,  of  which  men  of  humble  circumstances,  and  dependent  upon 
forty-six  are  vacant;  ministers  in  pastoral  work,  umirown  exertions  for  their  support.  They  stood  in 
117;  whole  number  of  ministers,  166 ;  of  members,  _ ,  , 

12,906,  of  whom  923  were  received  during  the  year,  practical  counsel  and  sympathy,  no  less  than 

making  a  gain  of  264  for  the  year;  benevolent  of  religious  teaching — which  latter  indeed  would  have 
contrib^utions,  $16,829.  availed  little  without  the  former.  To  them  he  was  a 

Evanston.— The  Congregational,  as  well  as  tho  wise  adviser,  and  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  friend. 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  flourishing  in  this  fine  They  looked  up  to  him  ns  to  a  father,  going  freely  to 


suburb  of  Chicago.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott  (pastor) 
raised  over  $7,009  last  Sunday,  which  was  $2,000 


him  with  their  cares  and  burdens,  and  always  finding 
not  only  sympathy,  but  substantial  help.  His  hand 


spondents  will  please  observe  the  change, 


the  past  year  were  the  largest  ever  made. 


Somerset. — At  a  Christmas  Tree  entertainment,  holiday  season  was  marked  by  the  presentation 
held  in  the  church  at  this  place,  the  pastor,  Bev,  to  the  pastor,  Bev.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  of  a  gener- 
John  C.  Henderson,  was  presented  with  an  elegant  ous  purse  of  money,  and  other  gifts,  as  a  testimo- 
and  valuable  chair  and  foot-rest,  as  a  token  of  the  nial  of  appreciation, 
good  will  of  his  people.  That  he  is  an  efficient 
and  faithful  worker  for  the  Master,  is  manifested 

in  the  increased  interest  and  attendance  of  his  Merrill. — In  the  forenoon  of  Dec.  10  the  new 

congregation  church  of  this  place  was  dedicated,  and  in  the 

OOUVEBNEUB.-The  Sabbath-school  anniversary’  afternoon  a  chapel  at  West  Merrill, 
was  held  on  the  last  Sabbath  evening  of  the  clos-  _  Prairie  *du  Sac,  —  The  Rev,  C.  R.  Burdick, 


Ing  year.  The  church  was  crowded  and  the  exer-  formerly  of  Oconto,  has  accepted  a  call  to  this 
eises  were  full  of  interest.  Heretofore  the  chll-  Wisconsin  church,  and  asks  his  correspondents  to 
dren  have  been  receivers  of  gifts,  but  this  year  note  the  change  of  address.  His  old  Western 
they  entered  on  the  noble  practice  of  giving  to  New  York  people  will  wish  him  a  happy  New  Year 
others,  and  contributed  (on  this  occasion)  over  relations. 

$30,  which,  with  articles  of  clothing,  provisions,  INDIANA. 

and  the  like,  given  at  another  time,  have  been  „„„  .  u-  ■  i-. 

diatHbuted  through  the  ladies  Dorcas  Society  to  „ 

those  in  the  town  who  are  needy.  During  the  year  9'  Noy^  is  pastor,  h^  been  greatly  prospered 
$160  was  also  contributed  to  Home  and  Foreign  the  year  just  closed,  and  the  accession  of 

Missions,  Dr.  Tryon  Edwards  is  pastor.  members  has  been  eighty  But  may  yet  greater 

..  ..  .  ^  blessingB  be  in  store  tor  “  Clement  and  his  peo- 

Watebville. — On  Sabbath  evening,  Deo.  31,  pi^t 
in  his  address  before  the  Young  People’s  Asso-  ^  oi  ^  i  r,  .  , 

Ciallon  of  this  church.  Bev.  J.  K  Sage  uttered  a  GRANGE.-Slxteen  members  were  received 

very  timely  warning  about  offering^ne  to  callers  /he  last  communion,  fourteen  on  profession 
who  were  expected  at  manyhous^of  his  hearers  pretty  and  convenient 

on  the  follow’ing  day.  The  house  was  crowded.  and  the  audience-room  being  connected 

rk  ^  ^  VT  TY  AA.  .11  i_  *  With  the  lecture-room  by  folding  doors,  gives  an 

Obibkany.  Dr.  C,  N.  Pattengill  h^b^n  again  additional  seating  capacity  of  one  hundred  and 
secured  as  a  supply’  of  this  church.  At  the  annual  twenty.  The  pastor  Is  Rev.  T.  E.  Hughes. 


more  than  enough  to  pay  off  the  church  debt.  The  jjjg  heart.  There  are  few  members  of  that 

SouL  of  wo^lhT  enlargement  of  ^Uss  who  have  not  experienced  some  evidence  of  his 

X,  X,  XT  .  T>  1  t-  J 1  kindly  consideration  in  times  of  sickness,  or  of  his  ac- 

Rev.  Dr.  Hoyt  s  Bible  Class  at  Cambridge-  „  ,  i  .  t  • 

port.  Mass.,  numbers  nearly  one  hundred.  Procuring  them  employment,  or  of  his 

Dorchester,  Mxss.-Th;  seventy-fifth  annlver-  Beasons  of  distress.  He  used  to  visit  them 

sary  of  the  Second  Church.  Dorchester,  (Rev.  E.  homos,  spending  an  evening  with  them  at  the 

N.  Packard  pastor,)  was  ol)8erved  Dec.  31  and  house  of  some  member  of  the  class,  and  exerting  him- 
Jan.  1.  Historical  discourse.  Sabbath  morning,  by  self  to  make  the  evening  pleasant  and  profitable, 
the  {lastor ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Mea.ns,  D.D.,  late  pastor.  His  earlier  religious  life  was  marked  by  occasional 
and  Bev.  Dr.  Blagden  aided  the  services.  In  the  gQosons  of  depression  and  perplexity,  over  the  groat 
evening  there  were  brief  aijdresses  by  the  Bov.  q^egtions  which  have  disturbed  reverent  spirits  in  all 

Messrs.  Gordon  Fay,  A.  C.  Thompson,  Dr.  J.  A.  ’  In  later  vears  those  disturbances  wore  loss  fro- 
Means,  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Alden.  Monday  evening  ‘“or  years,  these  disturbances  were  less  Ire 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  (the  oldest  living  mole  He  seemed  to  have  accepted  the  fact  that  some 

member  of  the  parish)  presided,  and  there  were  things  must  remain  unknown  until  they  are  seen  in  the 
addresses  by  Rev.  James  H.  Moans,  D.D.,  pastor  light  of  heaven.  He  always  enjoyed  and  Invited  con- 
for  thirty  years ;  Rev.  Daniel  Butler,  formerly  versation  on  religious  themes,  and  in  these  conversa- 
pastor  of  the  'Village  Church ;  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter,  tions  his  declarations  of  his  estimate  of  the  infinite 
whose  parents  were  membersof  this  church  ;  Rev.  value  of  Christ’s  atoning  sacrifice,  and  of  his  reliance 
C.  Cutler  and  Rev.  Richard  Tolman,  both  former-  ...  i,i„  i  "  ,  V  „ 


,^AKIK** 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure, 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wbolesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

DRS,  STRONG’S  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE.  For 
Nervous,  Female,  Chest  and  Chronic  Diseases.  Turk¬ 
ish,  Russian,  Roman,  and  Hydropathic  Baths;  Electricity, 
Swedish  Movement,  Inhalations,  Cupping,  etc.  Send  lor 
Circular.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  ¥. 


I  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORLD 

I  For  Jannarjr,  18S3, 

I  (Now  ready;  price,  by  mail.  6  eeaU.) 

contains  an  offer  of  the  CROWN  LIBRARY,  of  60  16mo  vole., 
$27.60;  THE  SUNDAY  HOURS  UBBARY,  of  76  18mo  vole., 
$14.60;  and  the  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  by  the  Rev. 
PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  $2.50;  which  all  teachers  and 
others  interested  In  Sunday-schools  should  read  and  con¬ 
sider. 

THE  AMERICAN  8.  8.  UNION  QUARTERLY.  20  cents  per 
year.  Five  copies  and  over,  16  cents  each  per  year. 

THE  AMERICAN  8.  8.  UNION  PRIMARY  QUARTERLY.  15 
cents  j)er  year.  4  cents  a  single  copy.  Four  copies  and 
over,  10  cents  each  a  year. 

THE  8UND.AY  HOUR, 

ILLUSTRATED  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and 
TRUTH  IN  LIFE.  Three  new  monthly  papers.  Each  25 
cents  a  year.  Ten  or  more  copies,  0  cents  each  per 
year,  or  two  and  a  half  cents  per  quarter. 

THE  YOUTH’S  WORLD  (monthly).  ’26  cents  a  year.  Five 
copies  or  more,  12  cents  each  a  year. 

PICTURE  WORLD  for  Little  People.  ’25  cents  a  year.  Five 
copies  or  more,  20  cents  each  a  year. 

When  these  five  beautifully  Illustrated  paiiers  are  taken 
together,  they  are  furnlshecl  at  reduced  rates. 
SCHOLARS’  LESSON  PAPER,  and 

PRIMARY  LESSON  PAPER.  Prli-o  of  each  reduced.  Tsn 
copies,  GO  cents  i)er  year.  100  copies,  $6. 

TEE  SOnOLAZtS’  EA2TD-S00S  FOIL  1883- 

As  the  lessons  for  next  year  are  from  the  .Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  First  Samuel, 
this  Hand-book  will  be  more  than  usually  interesting. 
Single  copy,  card-board  covers,  10  cents ;  100  copies,  $8. 
Bound  In  boards,  single  copy,  1.6  cents;  100  copies,  $13. 

commentabt  on  the  acts  of  the  apostles. 

By  DEAN  HowsoN  and  Canon  Spence.  Edited  by  the  Rev- 
PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.D.  12mo,  448  pp., 
with  map,  $1.‘2.'>. 

This  Commentary  is  the  latest  awl  best  evangelical  crit¬ 
icism  and  explanation  ot  the  sacred  text,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  Sunday-school  use. 


ly  members  of  this  church;  Bev.  Mr.  Elliot,  pas 


upon  that  as  his  only  ground  of  hope,  were  emphatic 


tor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Dorchester,  unequivocal, 

and  by  the  pastor.  Robert  Codman  Esq.  of  Bos-  He  was  a  valued  church  member.  Never  prominent 
ton,  presented  to  the  churcli  a  fine  portrait  of  his  in  Bocial  worship,  he  was  always  ready  to  do  his  part, 
father.  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  the  first  pastor,  who  oc-  and  performed  It  with  dignity,  good  sense,  and  deep 
cupied  the  pulpit  for  forty  years.  The  parish  and  goienlnity.  He  was  a  liberal  giver,  and  his  influence 
Sunday-school  presented  tne  church  with  a  $3M  beneficent.  It 


portrait  of  their  late  pastor,  the  Bev.  James  H 
Means,  D.D. 


was  said  by  some  one  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  any 


...,1  1  «  u  J  /X  Tj  twenty.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  T.  E.  Hughes. 

voted  to  unite,  and  the  two  will  thus  more  than 

„  ■  ,  . double  their  usefulness  and  efficiency. 

New  York  Mills.^ — More  than  eight  hundred 
people  ^thered  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  ILLINOIS, 

last  Fridiyr  evening  of  Decem^r,  to  enjoy  the  CHAMPAiGN.-The  ministry  of  the  Rev.  U.  N. 
Sunday-school  entertainment.  There  were  good  wilder,  which  began  in  October,  1881,  has  been 
miuie,  rwitations,  and  the  distribution  of  pres-  successful,  both  spiritually  and  financially, 

ents  to'the  cliildren.  -fjjg  house  of  worship  has  been  repaired,  and  at 

Adams. — Rev.  Mr.  Root,  the  very  acceptable  the  December  communion  six  united  with  the 

Ctor  of  this  church,  continues  another  year  as  church. 

Lructor  of  elocution  In  the  Institute.  <  Chicago. — Rev.  Thomas  E.  Green,  late  of  Mt. 

Mendon.- This  church  has  made  decided  pro-  Carmel,  Ill.,  has  entered  upon  the  charge  of  the 
gress  under  the  stirring  ministry  of  Rev.  J.  K.  Eighth  Church— at  the  corner  of  West  Washing- 
Kllbum.  The  congregation  has  greattv  increas-  ton  and  Robey  streets,  Chicago.  His  correspond¬ 
ed,  and  new  life  has  been  impart^  to  all  Its  con-  ^“ts  will  please  observe  the  change, 
oems,  spiritual,  social,  financial.  A  gOPd  IOWA. 

Stow  was  told  by  the  treMurer  at  the  reoent  an- '  _  x^  x  »  x>r  ^ 

ewtal  mooUog. -wMcfi  will  bear  repeating.  Having  - -toEBioN.-xOne  mg  Rev.  J.  Welty-went 


Champaign. — The  ministry  of  the  Rev.'U.  N. 


GROWTH.-The  sixth  Congregational  church  has  T^® 

just  been  formed  in  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul  is  in  the  worship  and  instruc- 


about  to  add  its  fourth. 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 


Dr.  Dabney,  who  put  himself  on  record  so  bit-  oea. 


tions  of  God’s  house,  communicated  itself  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  his  face  was  like  sunshine  among  the  groups 
which  passed  out  of  the  church  after  the  Sabbath  sorvi- 


terlj’,  and  at  great  length,  against  “fraternal  re¬ 
lations  ”  with  the  Northern  Church,  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  sick,  but  is  now  better,  and  aide  to  be  out. 

LUTHERAN. 


HIh  last  illness  was  brief,  and  not  especially  painful. 
An  attack  of  peritouitls  ran  its  course  in  a  little  less 
than  ten  days.  His  Inst  days  were  little  more  than  a 
sleep.  There  are  no  last  words  to  re<3all ;  not  that  it 


Summary. — The  latest  statistics  of  the  Luther-  matters  much,  for  lost  words  got  all  their  meaning  from 
ans  of  this  country  are  as  follows :  Ministers  3,429;  the  life  tliat  is  behind  them.  Where  his  gaze  rested  so 

tOA.  True  »7U»7  TV.-.-  ” 


oems,  spiritual,  social,  ^nd  financial.  A  gOPd  IOWA. 

Stow  was  told  by  the  trcMurer  at  the  reoent  an- '  _  x^  x  »  x>r  ^ 

■SHtAl  meeUof , -wMcfi  will  bear  repeating.  Having  I 

Topor^thS  every  obligation  Wn  met,  all  J® Creston,  I^  and  took  Oha^e  of  the  church  at 
ai^^i^es  paid,  aid  that  they  began  the  new  year  The  church  at  that  time  was  woi- 

wlth  a  clean  balance  sheet,  he  said  he  would  like  shipping  in  a  haH-  Their  new  church  building 
to  relate  a  little  Incident.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  was  not  complet^l,  and  all  work  had  stopped  for 
the  trustees  came  to  see  him  to  talk  over  the  Credit  was  gone.  There  was  a 

affairs  of  the  church.  During  the  conversation  1*®“®  were  on  the 

frequent  reference  was  made  to  the  old  arrearage,  building.  The  title  to  the  property  was  defective 
wWch  greatly  troubled  them.  After  the  trus^  and  useless  for  legal  purposes.  It  w^  commonly 
had  go£e,  the  treasurer’s  little  daughter,  who  was  repor^  that  t^  Pr^byterians  would  lose  their 
In  the  room  during  the  Intewiew,  ciine  to  him  and  Property.  Mr  Welty  s  plan  was  to  It^ve  the  ha  1 
said  “Papa,  whin  did  Old  Arrearage  preach  go  to  the  new  building,  and  there  go  forward  with 
here?"  The  treasurer  added  that  in  lloking  work  The  plan  was  adopted  the  house  was 
over  the  accounts  of  the  society,  he  found  that  temporarily  enclosed,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
“ Old  Arreeunge ”  had  been  with  them  every  year  work  began  in  the  new  place.  Since 

until  the  present  one.  but  now  he  hoped  they  had  ‘ben  the  work  has  pne  on  well.  The  audience- 
seen  the  last  of  him.  room  has  been  finished  to  the  seating.  Many 

^  T  1.1  $  1  X  have  been  paid.  The  total  amount  raised 

review  sennon  at  various  church  purposes  was  $2,350.  This  has 
we  close  of  the  year,  Bev,  George  K.  Ward  Btat^  been  raised,  and  ail  this  work  done  by  a  member- 
that  n^  a  single  death  had  occurred  during  18^  g),jp  Qf  than  seventy  members.  During  the 
in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  only  two  in  the  church  year  seventeen  have  been  added  to  the  member- 
(which  has  a  membership  of  326).  Prizes  were  ship,  three  on  confession  of  faith.  The  church, 
awarded  to  five  m^bers  of  the  school  for  attend-  though  not  free  from  all  embarrassments,  is  now 
ance  every  Sabbath,  and  a  prize  was  promised  to  qq  solid  ground,  and  promises  to  be  a  power  in 
the  scholar  who  commits  the  most  Psalms  to  the  young  city  of  Creston,  for  good  in  Gospel 
memory  the  present  year.  work.  * 

Perry. — The  last  Sabbath  of  December,  Rev.  C.  NEBRASKA. 

H.  Dibble  preached  a  sermon  In  review  of  the  ten  Emerson. — A  church  of  twenty  members,  with 


congregations  6,130 ;  communicants  785.787.  Dur-  ,  ^  conscious  life  laited,  may  be  inferred  from  the 

ing  the  past  year  the  net  increase  has  been  130  .  ,  .  .  .mu  _ *u. 

ministers,  265  congregations,  and  47,485  comrauni-  bymn  which  he  was  so  often  heard  singing  in  the  morn- 
oants.  In  1870,  the  entire  number  of  communl-  in$B  while  moving  about  his  chamber : 
cants  was  396,^7,  so  that  the  denomination  has  “  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 

nearly  doubled  since  that  time.  ,  Thou  Lamb  of  Oalvory, 

- — - -  EPISCGFALr - ^ - Saviour  Divine  1  ” 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese  of  He  Iwd  no  other  hope.  He  never  dreamed  of  any  other. 
Springfield  unanimously  refused^  to  give  consent  There  has  thus  passed  from  the  ranks  of  business,  an 
to  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  honest  and  upright  man.  There  has  passed  from  soci- 

elj'aUndly  h»rt.  .Mch  louched  ,1th  th«  Ming 


of  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi. 

Seamen. — The  receipts  of  the  Church  Mission 


pears  by  the  thirty-eighth  annual  report,  wele  his  friends.  There  has  passed  from  the  earthly 


$15,893.05.  This  is  the  total  of  all  the  receipts. 
Those  from  the  disposable  fund  wore  $9  064.83. 
The  Society  sustains  services  at  three  missions. 


Cross,  a  band  of  devoted  young  ministers  in  Now 
York  engaged  in  mission  work  among  the  poorer 
classes.  They  live  in  a  self-denying  manner  in  a 
clergy-house  at  95  Avenue  D. 

METHODIST. 


memory  me  preeeni  year.  work.  * 

Perry. — The  last  Sabbath  of  December,  Rev.  C.  NEBRASKA. 

H.  Dibble  preached  a  sermon  in  review  of  the  ten  Emerson. — A  church  of  twenty  members,  with 
years  of  his  pastorate  here.  It  began  January  1,  two  ruling  elders,  was  organized  here  by  the  Rev. 
1873,  and  has  been  characterized  throughout  by  George  L.  Little,  the  Synodical  Missionary,  on 
dillgance  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  tho  minister,  Dec.  10th.  Emerson  is  an  important  railway  junc- 
and  appreciation  of  his  spirit  and  work,  and  coop-  tion  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Omaha  line,  thirty  miles 
oration  on  the  part  of  the  people.  There  has  been  west  of  Sioux  City,  and  on  the  northern  edge  of 
unbroken  peace  and  quietness  in  the  society  from  the  Winnebago  Indian  Reservation,  a  large  part 
the  beginning  until  now.  It  has  been  in  all  re-  of  which  it  is  expected  will  soon  bo  thrown  into 
spects  the  most  prosperous  decade  in  the  history  market.  Bev.  J.  B.  Brown,  late  of  Emerson,  Iowa, 
of  the  congregation.  The  membership  has  more  'has  located  in  this  neighborhood,  and  will  miuis- 
than  doubled,  having  advanced  from  seventy-  ter  to  this  church. 

eight  to  170.  The  number  recelv^  ®i[l®‘y*  Wymobe. — None  of  our  Nebraska  towns  has  had 


of  this  city,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  pastor. 

A  Unique  Celebration.— The  thirty-fourth  an- 


than  doubled,  having  advanced  from  seventy-  ter  to  this  church. 

eight  to  170.  The  num^^ecelv^  I®,  Wymobe. — None  of  our  Nebraska  towns  has  had 

six  on  confession,  and  thirty-six  by  letter.  Three  guch  a  marvellous  growth  as  this.  A  year  ago  last 
reasons  of  epMial  religioim  interest  have  been  en-  jung  there  was  here  a  cornfield;  now  there  is  a 
joyed.  In  1876  about  forty  were  admitted  to  the  gjty  qj  2.000  souls,  with  wide  avenues,  substantial 
ohureh  at  two  successive  communions.  The  Sab-  blocks,  and  elegant  residences.  It  is  the 

batb^ohool  and  devotional  meetings  have  junction  of  the  Beatrice  branch  of  the  Burlington 

spondingly  gained  in  attendance  and  life.  A  like  a,nd  Missouri  Railway  with  the  Southern  or  Den- 
increase  lias  been  shown  in  the  contributions  to  ^er  line,  and  here  the  road  has  located  a  large 
benevolent  objects,  and  an  efficient  woman  s  mis-  roundhouse  and  machine-shops,  making  it  the . 

airkrt<if>v  c/xAlAt-v  AYffworkivAYH  anri  matrkfAinAyl  _  ....  ^  ^  ^ 


sionaty  society  oiiganized  and  maintained. 


head  of  a  division.  It  is  in  southern  Gage  coun- 


cburch  edifice  has  bren  greatly  improved,  its  only  ^  mile  south  of  the  flourishing  little 

ipg  rapacity  enlaced  and  better  utilized,  and  It  dty  of  Blue  Springs.  A  church  of  eighteen  mem- 
has  been  furnish^  wi^  a  new  pipe  organ,  at  an  i,gj^  organized  here  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 
expense  of  about  $7000.  The  chapel  has  under-  igth,  bv  the  Synodical  Missionary,  assisted  by  the 
pne  equal  improvements,  and  now  lacks  nothing  t.  F.  Boyd,  late  of  West  Virginia.  Brother 

i?  ter  the  TOrious  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  "^oyd,  with  his  estimable  family,  has  located  here, 

contract^  hre  given  place  to  one  and  is  in  charge  of  our  interests  in  this  city.  He 

of  the  most  drairable  dwellings  in  the  village,  also  ministers  to  the  mission  churches  of  Diller 

®nd  Odell,  on  the  railroad  west.  Brother  Boyd 
crovmed  his  labors  to  the  wise  and  fludg  here  a  wide  and  most  encouraging  field  of 
faithful  efforts  of  a  band  of  most  excellent  Cbris-  jabor,  and  is  developing  it  with  great  zeal  an<l 
tian  women.  At  no  former  time  has  the  village  energy.  l. 

made  so  rapid  growth  in  population  and  business  ^  ’  KANSAS. 

as  now,  «md  with  a  society  possessing  a  property  _  mi.  x.  tt  />. 

that  is  rarely  equalled,  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  a  Tbe  Rev.  H.  W.  George  of  Geneva, 

united,  workl^  church,  pastor  Dibble  may  reo-  J,”  ’  accept^  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Firet 
sonably  expect  that  useful  as  have  been  his  labors  pburch  of  To^ka.  There  is  much  religious  in- 
in  the  past,  they  will  be  still  more  fruitful  in  terest  in  the  church  to  which  fie  goes, 
years  to  oome.  COLORADO. 

BATAVIA.--The  new  ebapefi  begun  last  fteptem-  Denver. — A  vear  airo  there  were  onlv  two  Pres- 


largely  responsible.  But  the  most 
in  the  progtaranie  was  called  the 


'  Grandchil-  pastors  and  churches  against  him. 


dren’s  Offering.”  Those  whoso  parents  were  once  Petee  Stbykeb,  Cor.  Sec. 

scholara  in  this  school,  arc  invited  to  come  for-  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Doc.  ’28, 1882. 

ward  with  their  missionary  gifts,  and  are  lifted  to  _ ^  ^  _ 

the  platform  to  be  looked  at  and  kissed  and  re¬ 
joiced  over.  First  came  the  pastor’s  little  girl,  3(1*1* 

who  has  been  adopted  into  ttiis  group  of  grand-  jfvawv  a 

children.  Her  offering  was  $1:15— $100  of  which  is  Valentine— Lindslet— In  Portland,! 

a  gift  of  Josepii  W.  Harper  Jr.,  of  Harper  Bro-  1882,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev, 


Valentine— Lindslet— In  Portland,  OreTOn,  Dee.  12, 
182,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley, 


thers.  Another  brought  $100,  two  others  $50  each,  D.D.,  J.  H.  Valentine,  formerly  of  New  York  city,  to 
another  $30;  and  thus  on  until  the  whole  forty  Biandina  F.,  third  daughter  of  the  officiating  clergy- 
had  contributed  nearly  $500.  A  general  collectioii  cards. 


COLORADO. 

Denver. — A  year  ago  there  were  only  two  Pres- 


was  then  taken,  which  brought  the  sum  total  up  - •  '  ^ - 

to  about  $2,000.  The  church  was  beautifully  dec-  — _ 

orated  with  moss,  evergreens,  and  hanging  has- 

kets.  The  music  was  exceptionally  fine.  ^  „ 

„  PiNNBT— At  his  home  near  Ocala,  Fla.,  o 

BAPTIST.  1882,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinnkt,  LL.D.,  aged  76  yea 

Not  Flourishing.— —A  Baptist  paper  states  that  Fbibsbll On  Monday  evening,  Jan.  1, 18 

many  of  tho  Baptist  churches  around  Pittsburgh,  youngest  son  of  A.  8.  and  Susan  V.  Frlssell 
Pa.,  are  in  “a  low  condition.”  I'In  some  cases  xw.  x.  x.  oi  .aa.i  xx.xx 

they  have  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  outside  of 


ThuridaJ“evSll!;g“?  throfd^yraH^  oJ^K  bytorlan  churches  in  Denver--the  “  Central  ’’and  Pittsburgh  there  are  in  thePlttebu^h  Association  ^Beto^^i'prolbrterT^  Krtl,  '’pffiladelphia.’jan 
.  .  ^  me  uiu  yeai,  LUO  oLL^ion  ..lyth  otreet  ’  churches — and  thev  were  within  onlv  four  self-snnnortimr  churches.”  j.u  laoo  vv.^x.si<in7n  riamAfnrv 


A nureoay  evening  oi  wie  oiu  year,  ine  occreion  Street”  churches-and  they  were  within 

^  vr  two  blocks  of  each  other,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Pfftwk  rjijjg  i7th-8treet  Church  sold  its  property  for  $30  - 
of  it.  The  ^dition  cost  about  $4000,  and  H  has  jg  b,ulldlng  a  handsome  church  on  Broaii- 

mMC  one  of  the  most  commi^ious  and  beautiful  fronting  on  Capitol  Square,  in  the  southeast- 

edifices  of  the  kind  anywhere  to  be  found.  ^  . . 


only  four  self-supporting  churches.” 

Books  for  Nova  Scotia. — The  Baptists  of  Nova 


em  part  of  the  city.  Rev.  E.  R.  Field  is  the  pas- 


Bergen. — ^The  Sabbath-school  connected  with  tor.  'The  new  church  will  be  known  as  the  Capi- 
this  congregation.  Elder  D.  J.  McPherson  super-  tal-avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  In  additlbn  to 
intendent,  shows  a  good  record  for  the  past  year,  tliis,  four  new  churches  have  been  organized. 
With  a  roll  of  167,  the  average  attendance  was  108.  Rev.  E.  P.  Wells  has  led  off  a  colony  of  about  flf- 
Four  were  present  every  Sabbath,  and  five  others  ty,  and  organized  the  Thirteenth-avenue  Presby- 
every  Sabbath  but  one.  The  class  collections  were  terian  Church.  A  contract  has  just  been  given 
divided  between  the  school  and  missions.  Hallaek  &  Howard  to  build  a  house  for  $10,400. 

^  Fayetteville. —The  Rev.  8.  J.  Rowland,  who  This  Is  in  the  direction  of  the  Fair  Grounds, 
has  accepted  the  call  of  this  congregation,  has  He'’.  E.  D.  Finks  has  organized  a  church  in  West 
had  a  very  successful  work  at  Dayton,  N.  J.,  the  Denver,  known  as  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
ebureb  from  which  he  comes.  He  is  a  wide-awake  Church.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  monttis  they 
pastor  and  preacher.  called  Mr.  Finks  to  be  their  pastor,  and  pledged 

xrrw  half  his  support.  They  own  their  own  chapel,  on 

x'lii.w  JiiKbEi.  ^  leased  lot.  While  doing  the  above  work,  Mr. 

NewChubches. — The  progress  of  church  building  Finks  organized  ano:her  church  in  North  Denver, 
on  the  coast  of  Ntw  Jersey  is  encouraging,  though  over  the  river,  and  built  a  brick  chapel  costing 
not  equal  to  other  improvements.  The  founda-  $2,000,  and  gathered  a  membership  ot  thirty-five, 
tion  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Point  Pleasant  is  This  is  known  as  the  Highland  Presbyterian 
laid,  and  the  building  will  soon  be  erected.  At  Church.  It  has  just  called  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Cowden 
Spring  Lake  Beach  massive  stone  walls  rise  to  an  to  become  its  pastor.  Thus,  according  to  the 
elevation  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  upon  tliese  will  Pueblo  Presbyterian  Herald,  from  which  we  gath- 
be  erected  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chapels  along  er  these  particulars,  we  have  now  the  Central 
the  coast.  The  new  church  at  Ocean  Beach  will  Church,  occupying  the  heart  of  Denver,  and  four 
eoon  be  finished  for  use  during  the  Winter.  lu  all  other  churches  occupying  the  four  suburban  cor- 
these  enterprises,  the  builders  have  been  obliged  ners  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  these,  a  Presbyte- 
to  borrow  or  advance  money,  believing  that  other  rian  church  has  been  organized  among  the  colored 
CbrietiMD  fiiends  will  help  them  to  liquidate  all  people,  with  a  pastor,  and  is  worshipping  in  the 
debts.  The  Taliernacle  by  the  Sea,  at  Ocean  Beach,  old  synagogue.  And  soon  it  is  expected  to  organ- 
is  heavily  burdened.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  ize  a  church  and  mission  among  tlie  Chinese.  The 
the  Quod’s  Committee  on  Church  Extension  in  above  is  a  good  record  for  one  year.  These  Den- 


ing  at  a  decline  of  theCliurch.  He  thus  explains : 
“  To  the  nameless  writer  I  say  that  I  did  not  con- 


“Co-operation,  not  Competition.’’ 

‘'THE  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 

OF  CONNECTICUT.” 

These  remarkable  papers,  which  have  been 
widely  discussed  in  tho  American  and  English 
religious  press,  and  pronounced  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  contribution  ever  made  to  the  question  of 
Christian  Unity,  are  now  complete  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber,  December,  and  January  numbers  of  The 
Century  Magazine.  These  numbers  also  con¬ 
tain  some  of  the  most  stirring  features  the  maga¬ 
zine  has  ever  printed,  including  “The  Point  of 
View,”  by  Henry  Janies,  Jr. ;  “  Victor  Hugo,”  by 
Alphonse  Daudet;  “The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,”  by  E.  V.  Smalley;  “A  Look  into 
Hawthorne’s  Workshop”;  “  Is  the  Jury  System  a 
Failure  ?  ”  etc.,  etc. — 480  pages  of  choice  reading 
matter,  illustrated  with  about  200  wood-engrav¬ 
ings.  The  throe  numbers  may  be  ordered  of  deal¬ 
ers,  or  they  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1. 

In  the  February  (Midwinter)  Century  will  begin 
W.  D.  Howells’s  novel  “A  Woman’s  Reason,”  to 
run  through  the  nine  remaining  numbers  of  the 
magazine  year.  A  year's  subscription  ($4)  from 
November,  1882,  includes  all  of  the  above,  Mr. 
Howells' 8  novel  (complete),  the  charming  novelette 
“  The  Led- Horse  Claim  "  (complete),  Mr.  Cable's 
History  of  the  Louisiana  Creole  (complete).  Dr. 
Eggleston's  historical  2Japers,  etc.,  etc. 

The  CENTURY  CO.,  New  York. 

JUST  ISSUED. 


n 


AMERZCAZT 

Sunday  School  Union, 

llSii  Ciiestnnt  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

lO  Bible  House,  A'eio  Pork. 


o.  uox  o.  ...... .ao.hh..  ^hich  followed  the 

S^Mp  -The  receipts  of  the  Church  Mission-  of  the  heart ;  and  a  genial  compauion,  who 

ary  Society  for  Seamen  for  the  last  year,  as  ap-  .  *  .  .  ‘ „  '. 


Chiiroh  a  man  who  loved  its  worship,  respected  its  doc¬ 
trines,  and  gave  his  influence  and  his  means  to  its  sup¬ 
port;  and  who  loved  and  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus 


Half  Hours  Lessons 

FOlt  IS83. 

Forty-eigbt  stort  Sermons  on  the  Lessons  ol  1883.  By 
twenty-four  prominent  Pastors  and  Preachers.  Ijurge 
13m».  Price  $1.50. 


and  has  under  its  care  a  new  Sailors’  Home.  The  Christ  its  King  and  Head.  He  will  G?  sorely  missed ; 
work  among  the  sailors  is  encouraging,  especially  ^ut  hto  works  will  follow  him. 

In  the  direction  of  temperance. 

Order  of  the  Holy  Cross.— A  son  of  Bishop 

Huntington  has  joined  the  Order  of  the  Holy  YORK  STATE  TEMPERANCE  society. 

Cross,  a  band  of  devoted  young  ministers  in  New  a  Note  Concerning  Rev.  J.  H.  Meredith,  flrom 
York  engaged  in  mission  work  among  the  poorer  Rev.  Dr.  Stryker. 

classes.  They  live  in  a  self-denying  manner  in  a  „  ^  x,  ..  .  t  »  _ _ k.,  .k,. 

clergy-house  at  95  Avenue  D.  My  dear  Evangelist :  I  (eel  compelled  by  the  numer¬ 

ous  letters  I  am  receiving,  to  write  to  you  in  regard  to 
METHODIST.  Rev.  J.  H.  Meredith,  who  lately  has  been  visiting  the 


Dr.  Levi  S.  Weed,  a  former  pastor  of  the  New  churches  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  representing  hlm- 
York-avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brook-  self  as  an  accredited  agent  ot  the  New  York  State  Tem- 
Ij’n,  died  suddenly  last  Summer  from  heart  dis-  petance  Society 

ease,  while  in  the  street  on  his  way  to  call  upon  a  Summer  of  1880,  Mr.  Meredith  was  commis- 

fellow-pastor.  We  notice  that  a  tablet  memorial  .  _ _ 

of  him  is  to  be  placed  In  the  old  John-street  Church  ^  lecture  under  the  auspice  y, 


and  his  commission  was  signed  by  Mr.  Eli  Johnson, 

then  Corresponding  Secretary,  and'by  me  as  Chairman 


iiual  missionary  festival  of  Sands-street  Methodist  of  Executive  Committee. 

Episcopal  Sunday-school,  Brooklyn,  was  held  as  At  tho  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  January  last, 
usual  on  Christmas  day,  and  resulted  in  a  grand  l  was  elected  its  Corresponding  Secretary.  One  of  the 
offering  by  this  famous  organization  to  tlie  Mis-  duties  I  had  to  perform,  was  to  request  Mr.  More- 

sionary  Society.  Our  Methodist  brethren  are  great  ^  gurrender  his  commission.  This  request  was 

in  this  line  of  effort.  Tho  infant  department  be-  .  ,  ,  „  v,- 

ing  first  called,  brought  up  an  old  fire-bucket  used  because  of  rep  ^  •  .k  k  • ' 

by  Robert  Snow,  who  was  a  member  of  Brooklyn’s  Meredith’s  character  and  position  in  the  Church  in 
original  fire  company,  and  tho  first  superintendent  which  ho  claimed  to  be  a  minister, 
of  Sands-street  Sunday-school.  In  this  bucket  In  compliance  with  this  request,  Mr.  Meredith  re- 
was  $2.50.  Next  came  the  classes  tof  the  main  turned  his  commission  to  me  March  28, 1882,  and  since 
school,  whose  gifts  had  aggregated  over  $.500  be-  that  date  has  had  no  connection  with  our  Society.  Yet 
fore  the  last  cl^s  had  been  reached ;  this  handed  jj  lately  been  visiting  the  churches,  lecturing  upon 
in,  amid  the  cheers  of  all,  the  handsome  sum  of  j  ha 

$500.  for  which  its  teache;,  Mr.  J.  J.  Barnier,  was  and  toeing  up  collections  claiming  to  be 

largely  responsible.  But  the  most  novel  feature  *8ent.  I  therefore  give  these  facts,  and  warn  all 


Westminster  Question  Book 

FOB  18S3. 

Price .  16  cents  net. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

BRIGHTER  DAYS. 

16mo,  Illustrated.  Price  $1. 

TANGLES  AND  CORNERS. 

16mo,  Illustrated.  Price  $1.25. 

HARRY  MOORE’S  CHOICE. 

16mo,  Illustrated.  Price  $1.26. 

HOME-MAKING. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

16mo.  Price  $1. 

MISSIONARY  EXERCISES. 

16mo,  Paper.  Price  30  cents. 

Prepared  by  experienced  workers  connected  with  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Siiperiiiteiideiit, 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

1:434  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  to  WARD  &  IIKUMMOND, 

116  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


New  Reiised  Edition  of  Bancroft’s  History  of  the 
United  States. 

VOLUME  ONE  NOV/  READY. 

HISTOEY 

OF  ’THE 

United  States, 

From  the  Discovery  of  the  Oontiae&t  to  the 
EstahUahment  of  the  Oonstitutioa 
in  1789. 

By  GEOBGE  BANCROFT. 

An  entirely  new  edition,  partly  rewritten  and 
thoronghly  revised.  To  be  published  com¬ 
plete  In  six  volumes,  octavo. 

The  undersigned  have  great  pleasure  in  aimouue- 
ing  a  new  revised  edition  of  Bancroft’s  world- 
famous  History  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
style  and  at  a  price  that  meet  a  popular  want. 

The  work  has  been  for  some  time  passing 
through  tho  bands  of  the  author,  who  has  made 
extensive  clianges  in  the  text,  condensing  in  places, 
enlarging  in  others,  and  carefully  revising.  It  is 
practically  a  new  work,  embodying,  as  it  does, 
the  results  of  the  latest  researches,  and  enjoying 
the  advaifij^e  of  the  author’s^  l^ng  and  matfire 
experience. 

The  original  octavo  edition  is  ia  twelve  vol¬ 
umes.  The  present  edition  will  be  completed  in 
six  volumes,  octavo,  averaging  over  600  pages 
each,  the  price  being  correspondingly  reduced. 

Volume  one  is  now  ready.  The  other  volumes 
will  follow  at  short  intervals. 

Handsomely  printed  from  new’  type,  and  hound 
in  cloth,  uncut,  with  gilt  top,  price,  $2.50  per 
volume. 

Booksellers  in  all  parts  oj  the  country  will  receive 
subscri2)tio'is ;  or  the  volumes  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  GO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  A:  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

THE  PRINCETON  REVIEW. 

Managing  Editors— Chas.  A.  Bbioos,  Francis  L.  Patton. 

$:i  Per  Annum.  Single  nambem,  80c. 

CONTENTS  OF  JANUARY  NUMBER : 

1.  The  Teaching  of  our  Lord  regarding  the  Sabbath,  and 
its  bearing  on  Christian  Work.  By  Rev.  Geo.  Patterson,  D.D. 
11.  The  Separation  ot  Church  and  State  in  Virginia.  By  Rev. 
J.  Harris  Patton,  A.M.  III.  The  Revised  Book  of  Discipline. 
By  Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D.  IV.  A  Critical  Study  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Pentateuch.  By  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.  V.  Darwinism 
and  the  Dakota  Group.  By  Rev.  William  J.  Harsha,  H.A 
VI.  John  Henry  Newman  and  the  Oxford  Revival.  By  Prof. 
Archibald  Alexander,  Ph.D.  Also  sixty-eight  pages  of  Notes 
and  Notices,  and  Reviews  of  Recent  Theological  Literature. 

Published  by  ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  dc  CO., 
900  Broadway,  Cor.  20th  St.,  New  York. 

THeTlETCHER  prize  of  $500. 

The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  offer  the  above  prise 
for  the  best  Essay  calculate<l  to  counteract  the  “  fatal  con¬ 
formity  with  the  world,”  by  setting  forth  The  perpetual  obb'ga  • 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Day,  In  a  clear,  complete,  compact  argu¬ 
ment.  Essay  not  to  exceed  3(X)  pages  of  270  words  each,  and 
to  be  delivered  by  March  1,  1884.  Send  for  circular  containitig 
particulars  to  S.  C.  BARTLBTT, 

President  of  Dartmouth  CoUege, 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  Jan.  i,  1883. 


Fecial  SALE  -GospBl  Hymns 


PiNNBY — At  his  home  near  Ocala,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  25th, 
1882,  Bev.  J.  B.  Pinnky,  LL.D.,  aged  76  years. 

Fbibsell— On  Monday  evening,  Jan.  1, 1883,  Sydney, 


Eva— On  Dec.  31, 1882,  Anna  Mary,  beloved  wife  of 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Eva.  The  funeral  services  took  place 


4th,  1883.  Interment  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 
Andbbson— Miss  Jane  V,  Anderson  died  on  Sunday 


Scotia  are  aliout  establishing  a  Book  Hoorn  in  evening,  Dec.  31,  1882,  at  her  home  in  College  street, 
Halifax.  X  Baptist  Book  and  Tract  Society  has  ciinton,’N.  Y. 

been  formed,  and  sufficient  subscribed  to  begin  Since  April  last.  Miss  Anderson  has  had  no  release 
the  work.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  cofiiorteurs,  from  pain,  but  has  suffered  with  cheerful  resignaOon. 
and  to  extend  tho  work  as  rapidly  as  the  ciroum-  Her  age  was  over  righty.  She  wm  born  in  Oxf^d,  Cn^ 


nango  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 1800,  and  was  one  of  the 
five  daughters  of  Charles  Anderson.  Early  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  her  father  removed  from  Oxford  to  College 


stances  of  the  Society  will  permit.  "f  cMAl;d^e";^on.“y  in  the V- 

MISCELLANEOU8.  ent  century  her  father  removed  from  Oxford  to  College 

mTix  MW  PiXH/vTTn  Hill,  whoro  fao had  Durchasod  thc  homesteod  oocupled 

The  Decline  of  Catholic  Nations.-— Father  jjjg  Robert  Porter  while  Preeeplor  of  Hamilton 

Ryan,  the  poet  priest  of  the  South,  recently  dellv-  Oneida  Academy.  Miss  Jane  V.  Anderson  was  one  of 
ered  a  lecture  in  Boston  on  “  The  decline  in  the  the  pupils  of  Prof.  Seth  Norton,  and  with  her  sisters  en- 
political  and  material  order  of  Catholic  nations,  joyed  the  best  advantages  (or  study  then  to  be  had  in 


and  the  ascendancy  in  the  same  order  of  Protest-  Central  New  York.  Her  early  homo  on  College  Hill^ow 
ant  nations.”  Tfie  Morning  Star,  a  Catholic  news-  owned  and  occupied  by  her  surviving  sister.  Miss  Myra 
paper  of  New  Orleans,  took  him  to  task  for  hint-  ^®'* 


nected  with  the  fortunes  and  history  of  the  College,  and 
the  earlier  Academy,  out  of  which  the  College  was  de¬ 
veloped.  In  1805,  her  father  assisted  Dominie  Kirkland 


suit  a  siugle  Protestant  author.  My  authorities  and  Miss  Eliza  Kirkland  in  planUngthe  Lombardy  pop- 
are  Cardinals  Manning  and  Newman,  Moseigneur  lars  which  still  distinguish  College  Hill.  Her  brother, 
Merraillod,  and  especially  a  very  remarkable  work  James  Anderson,  who  died  in  1840,  was  graduated  from 
in  French,  written  years  ago  by  Abbe  Martin  a  the  College  in  the  Class  of  1817— a  class  whose  only  sur- 
very  distinguished  priest,  on  •  The  Future  of  Cath-  member  is  Daniel  LeBoy  of  New  York  The  An- 

aJirtx  ^  Sundays  Mrs.  Anderson  was  among  the  first  to  arrive 

self  trauBlating  into  English.  The  decline  of  anjj  yfith  an  extra  footstone  for  Dr,  Norton’s  comfort  in  the 
Catholic  nation,  or  all  of  them,  in  the  politico-  pulpit.  It  is  a  part  of  the  same  tradition  that  Mrs. 
material  order,  by  no  means  indicates  the  spirit-  Charles  Anderson  was  a  leader  in  the  revolutionary 
ual  decline  of  the  Church.  Only  a  stupid  mind  movement  for  supplyingthe  meeting-house  with  a  large 
confounds  two  things  eternally  separate.  That  j’  ^E*"***^  protest  of  Deacon  Butler,  who 

the  material  and  political  power  of  the  Catholic 

rihiiroh  hna  HoAn  iiAoiirkin.^  n  \r\w\r9  ♦imA  la  Awi  ^  th&t  m&d6  bls  bond  ftcb6.  Xbo  cIosIq^ 

u^lining  for  a  long  time,  is  ovi-  years  ot  MUa  Jane  Anderson's  long  life  have  been  years 
(lent  to  auy  one  who  is  not  too  blind  to  see  facts  of  quiet  usefalaess  and  good  works.  Bbe  will  be  long 
or  too  dull  to  realize  them.  But  this  does  not  remem bered  (or  her  kindly  ministries  to  the  needy  and 
mean  the  spiritual  decline  of  the  Oatholio  Church.'*  affliotad. 
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100  Pisces  Heavy  (sality 

PLAIN  COLORED  SILKS 

At  60c.  to  $1.75  per  yard  ; 

Formerly  $2  to  per  yard-. 

OBDERB  BT  MAIL  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED.  AND  SAMPLES 
SENT  WHEN  DESIRED. 

Brotliway,  Foartb  Avenue,  9tli  and  lOth  Streets. 


PBIYERJKETINGS! 

PUBLISHED  IN  FOUR  NUMBERS. 

Gospel  Hymns  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4. 

7:!:o  for  oacli  Nonbor,  Usiie  SlltiOB,  $3$  p«r  100. 
“  "  "  WordXdltioa,  SEpwlOO. 

Gospel  Hymns  Combined. 

Embracing  No..  1,  Z  and  3,  without  duplicates. 
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Gospel  Hymns  Complete. 
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MUSICAL  HEEALD. 

A  32-page  Monthly,  including  eight  pagea  of  choice  Mnelc. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  ot  Music  in  all  Its  detiart- 
ments.  Its  editorials  by  the  large  corps  of  Editors,  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers,  Reviews  of  New  Music,  Reviews  of  Con¬ 
certs,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Notes,  Musical  Mention,  Corre¬ 
spondence,  etc.,  etc.,  make  it  Indispensable  to  Teachers  and 
Students  of  Music.  Send  stamp  for  sample  copy  to  M us  cal 
Herald  Co.,  Franklin  Squafe,  Boston.  • 
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THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1883. 


El  AKOELISTg  AND  PASTOBN.  | 

By  Ber.  Edwin  Benedict. 

Dear  Evangelist:  We  often  see  articles  in  the 
papers  pertaining  to  the  work  of  evangelists. 
Some  seem  to  regard  them  essential  to  the  growth 
of  the  Church,  and  as  justly  having  a  claim  to 
higher  esteem  than  pastors  of  churches.  Having 
had  for  many  years  some  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  in  these  matters,  my  own  thought  is  that 
there  is  a  liability  to  extreme  views  upon  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  evangelistic  work  as  such,  es¬ 
pecially  among  well  established  churches  and  the 
work  of -the  stated  mini.stry.  When  a  l>oy  I  knew 
nothing  of  evangelists,  except  as  some  students 
came  from  Auburn  Seminary  to,  mj'  native  town 
and  visited  from  house  to  house,  and  held  meet¬ 
ings  in  schoolhouses.  They  were  blessed  with  a 
great  revival,  the  result  of  which *was  a  church 
which  has  now  held  on  its  way  for  more  than  half 
a  eeutury. 

In  1831 1  heard  Mr.  Finney  .several  times  in  the 
First  Church  of  Auburn.  It  was  when  ho  was  in 
the  height  of  his  power  as  an  evangelist.  There 
was  a  powerful  work  in  progress  when  he  came 
to  Auburn.  The  lirst  throe  days'  meeting  ever 
held  in  Cayuga  county  had  just  closed.  He  at 
onoe  entered  into  the  work,  pr(*aching  twice  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  two  evenings  during  tlte  week. 
That  wise  and  godly  man  Father  Josiah  Hopkins, 
was  pastor.  Mr.  Finney,  with  his  wonderfully 
apt  illustrations  and  clear  discriminations,  would 
hold  the  audience  spellbound  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  God's  presence  was  manifest  in  the  con¬ 
viction  and  conversion  of  sinners  under  every 
sermon.  I  do  not  think  he  would  purposely  have 
done  a  thing  to  weaken  the  ties  between  pastor 
and  people;  still,  he  would  sometimes  make 
most  cutting  remarks  about  coid-liearted  and  un¬ 
believing  ministers. 

.it  that  time  there  was  a  revival  almost  every¬ 
where,  and  the  most  conservative  pastors,  with 
little  or  no  help  from  abroad,  often  welcomed 
many  converts  to  the  Church.  But  many  of  the 
ardent  converts  of  those  da^'s,  and  many  already 
church  members,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  slow 
way  in  which  religious  matters  were  prosecut¬ 
ed.  The  cry  went  up  for  evangelists;  church¬ 
es  became  restless;  pastorates  became  uncertain 
fixtures,  and  change  became  a  marked  feature  of 
the  times.  Many  untrained  men,  without  the  bal¬ 
ance  or  power  of  Mr.  Finney,  strove  to  imitate 
him,  and  they  really  did  much  to  cast  reproach 
upon  the  very  name  of  evmugelist.  Of  them  I  do 
not  now  specifically  speak. 

Rev.  Jedediah  Burchard  was  in  the  work  of  an 
evangelist  somewhat  earlier  than  Mr.  Finney,  and 
continued  in  it  many  years.  He  was  sound  in 
doctrine,  but  his  sermons  consisted  mostly  of 
stories  and  anecdotes.  He  was  a  great  mimic, 
and  would  keep  a  congregation  in  alternate  moods 
of  laughter  and  of  weeping.  Many  indeed  pro¬ 
fessed  conversion  under  his  labors,  but  a  less 
proportion  proved  steadfast  than  has  been  com¬ 
mon  among  our  churches.  One  result  of  his 
meetings  often  was  an  unsettling  of  pastors.  For 
years  very  few  who  had  him  with  them  remained 
long  afterward  upon  the  same  field.  Of  course 
there  were  exceptions.  He  was  with  Father  Hop¬ 
kins  in  Auburn  First  in  the  Winter  of  1832-3  some 
six  weeks,  when  many  professed  conversion,  and 
from  the  thorough  training  of  the  youth  in  that 
congregation,  and  the  known  wisdom  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  elders,  I  presume  there  was  less  falling 
away  than  in  many  places.  Dr.  Hopkins,  doubt¬ 
less  with  the  approval  of  his  Session,  pledged  his 
church  beforehand  that  during  the  continuance  of 
the  meetings,  they  would  not  discuss  the  meas- 
uros  which  shonld  be  used. 

At  that  time  the  students  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  usually  sat  in  the  east  gallery  of  the 
chjunh.  Soon  Mr.  Burchard  began  to  fire  shots 
at  them,  calling  ithem  lazy  drones,  Whd  asking 
them  why  they  did  not  go  out  and  go  to  work  in 
the  Lord’s  vineyard.  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  was  ever 
a  warm  friend  of  the  Seminary,  soon  stopped  this, 
saying  to  Mr.  Burchard  “  If  you  do  not  keep  the 
muzzle  of  your  gun  below  that  gallery,  you  and  I 
will  have  a  clash  at  once.”  This  restrained  him 
for  the  time,  but  upon  a  visit  at  Auburn  the  next 
Summer,  preaching  in  this  church  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  pastor,  he  gave  the  students  one  of 
his  heaviest  broadsides.  He  also  visited,  about 
those  days,  one  or  more  of  the  churches  of  Boch- 
cster.  Dr.  William  Wisner  (better  known  as  of 
Ithaca)  was  then  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church. 
Himself  always  very  prompt  and  quite  brief  in  all 
his  services,  he  was  annoyed  at  the  prolongation 
of  the  evening  meetings.  I  had  it  from  his  own 
tips  that  he  told  Mr.  Burchard  that  unless  he 
closed  the  services  by  nine  o'clock,  ho  should  dis¬ 
miss  the  meeting.  Thus  only,  by  bit  and  bridle, 
was  that  noted  evangelist  kept  within  bounds, 
even  by  men  of  such  wisdom  and  experience  as 
wore  Drs.  Hopkins  and  Wisner.  Years  after¬ 
wards,  a  pastor  of  one  of  our  prominent  Southern 
New  York  churches  (Rev.  R.  E.  Wilson,  then  of 
Coming),  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  become  interested  in  Mr.  Burchard 
laboring  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  opened  bis  pulpit 
to  him,  but  though  some  good  was  done,  the  pas¬ 
tor  told  me  afterwards  that  the  way  Mr.  Burchard 
treated  pastors  was  abominable,  and  that  had  he 
known  more  about  him  he  would  not  have  con¬ 
sented  to  his  coming. 

I  heard  Mr.  Burchard  onoe  or  twice  when  at 
Auburn,  and  not  long  afterward  at  Brockport,  and 
in  December,  1841,  at  LeRoy,  where  was  held  one 
of  his  most  successful  meetings.  I  think  his  best 
strength  was  in  setting  the  people  to  work. 

Another  evangelist  of  flaming  zeal  whom  I 
knew,  was  Luther  Myriok.  He  ha<i  a  wiry  con¬ 
stitution,  and  would  preach  three  times  a  day 
sermons  two  hours  long,  and  hold  the  attention. 
Though  evangelical,  Ris  theology  was  amazingly 
defective.  He  obtained  a  foothold  in  several  of 
the  rural  churches  of  Cayuga  Presbytery,  and 
there  was  great  excitement,  perhaps  some  true 
conversions ;  but  in  the  end  came  strife  and  con¬ 
tention  mingled  with  error,  and  the  reaction  was 
disastrous  to  several  churches.  Mr.  Myrlck  was 
a  great  advocate  of  Unionism,  but  towards  those 
who  did  not  run  after  him,  he  was  unsparing  in 
invective.  He  died,  however,  not  long  afterwards, 
having,  it  was  said,  become  quite  modified  in  his 
spirit  and  manner  of  life  and  address. 

•Vnother  evangelist.  Rev.  J.  T.  Avery,  of  some¬ 
what  later  date,  was  considerably  known  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  He  came  to  Auburn 
Fir6t  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Seminary.  His 
sermons,  so-called,  were  mostly  stories,  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  his  points,  often  weak  at  that.  A  lead¬ 
ing  aim  seemed  to  be  to  get  each  and  eveo’  church- 
member  to  confess  openly  his  or  her  sins.  The 
impression  of  the  meeting  was  not  strong,  and  the 
result  was  not  marked.  Years  afterwards  he  la¬ 
bored  with  the  Congregational  church  at  Homer, 
and  there  was  quite  a  movement,  one  hundred  be¬ 
ing  admitted  at  one  time  soon  after  he  left.  But 
though  the  church  consisted  of  some  400  previ¬ 
ously,  there  were  not  as  many  at  the  preparatory 
lecture  as  were  admitted  on  the  Sabbath.  A  want 
of  a  proper  presentation  of  the  truth,  clear  and 
discriminating,  is  suggested  by  such  a  fact,  and 
the  suspicion  is  raised  that  the  revival  must  have 
been  very  superficial. 

Another  evangelist  of  Western  New  York  was 
known  as  Father  Orton.  He  was  a  pastor,  but 
having  had  proofs  of  his  adaptednoss  to  the  work 
of  ait  evangelist,  he  reserved  some  months  each 
year  for  that  work.  He  also  came  to  Auburn 
First  in  the  Winter  of  1839-40  and  held  a  meeting 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  was  much  blessed  in 
the  effort.  His  preaching  was  clear,  discriminat¬ 
ing,  largely  expository,  and  accompanied  with 
great  tenderness  of  manner,  and  he  always  showed 
great  respect  to  the  pastor,  and  his  influence  went 


to  strengthen  the  bond  between  pastor  and  people. 

At  one  time  not  far  from  those  days,  the  Niaga¬ 
ra  Presbytery  commissioned,  for  a  year  I  think, 
the  late  Rev.  W.  C.  Wisner  as  a  helper  to  pastors 
and  a  missionary  to  its  weak  churches.  He  held 
protracted  meetings  so  fur  as  practicable,  and  the 
additions  to  the  churches  were  very  numerous. 

About  1833,  Rev.  Orson  Parker  went  out  from 
our  Seminary.  After  a  short  time,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  He  had 
been  a  lawj-er  for  six  years,  and  had  been  con¬ 
verted  in  the  great  revival  of  1831.  He  was  a  wid¬ 
ower  when  he  came  to  the  Seminarj*  in  the  Fall  of 
that  year,  and  joined  the  Middle  Class.  Of  his 
adaptedness  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  there 
were  widely  different  opinions.  One  pastor  told 
me  the  converts  did  not  run  well,  expressing  as  a 
possible  cause  that  he  might  not  have  been  fitted 
rightly  to  teach  them.  Another  spoke  well  of  the 
results;  and  a  church  of  which  I  had  been  pastor 
ten  years  in  niy  early  ministry,  where  the  youth 
were  always  diligently  instructed,  was  blessed 
with  a  large  ingathering  under  his  labors,  years 
after  I  had  left  them;  whilst  another  church, 
whose  nominal  pastor  was  not  skilled  in  the  truth 
himself,  and  who  was  soon  deposed  from  the  min¬ 
istry,  although  It  received  quite  an  accession  in 
numbers,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
strengthened.  Another  pastor  told  me  that  soon 
after  Mr.  Parker  began  his  labors  with  his  people, 
the  question  concerning  him  was  how  to  let  him 
go  with  the  least  trouble.  However,  ho  continued 
to  work  on  here  and  there,  until  at  quite  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age  ho  died  suddenly,  soon  after  having 
begun  a  series  of  meetings  at  Havana,  N.  Y. 

I  first  saw  Elder  Jacob  Knapp  In  the  Fall  of  1834. 
He  held  a  meeting  in  the  old  Baptist  church  at 
Sciploville,  two  miles  from  my  father’s  house.  He 
was  largely  dependent  upon  Presbyterians  for  sup¬ 
port  and  encouragement.  Ho  was  orthodox,  but  un¬ 
couth  and  untrained.  He  had  a  vivid  imagination, 
and  abounded  in  anecdotes,  some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  so  extravagant  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  their 
being  within  the  lines  of  truth.  There  was  a  good 
work  there ;  at  least  some  of  the  professed  con¬ 
verts  ran  well ;  but  there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
sympathetic  excitement.  Being  at  leisure,  and 
about  to  enter  college,  I  attended  these  meetings 
for  weeks. 

A  year  or  two  later  ho  held  a  meeting  at  Merid¬ 
ian,  where  was  a  strong  Baptist  church.  There 
were  also  quite  a  number  of  families  of  Presbyte¬ 
rians  belonging  to  the  Ira  church,  of  which  my 
brother  was  pastor,  the  late  Rev.  W.  W.  Benedict. 
Brother  'William  having  heard  us  speak  so  favor¬ 
ably  of  Elder  Knapp,  readily  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  ;  but  after  a  time  the  Presbjiierian  blackcoats 
were  so  much  the  objects  of  ridicule,  that  he  con¬ 
cluded  he  could  be  more  useful  in  the  Master's 
business  elsewhere.  Some  years  after  that.  Elder 
Knapp  held  a  meeting  at  Ira,  dedicating  a  new 
church  at  the  time.  Brother’s  previous  experi¬ 
ence  was  such  that  he  did  not  attend,  and  Elder 
Knapp  in  his  last  prayer  there  asked  God  to  tear 
down  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  convert  its 
minister  and  members.  Brother  William  long 
outlived  Elder  Knapp,  and  never  had  a  new  con¬ 
version,  having  been  brought  to  Christ  before  he 
was  ten  years  of  age.  Although  the  Ira  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  as  such,  after  many  years,  became  ex¬ 
tinct,  its  essential  life  has  been  largely  continued 
in  the  flourishing  church  of  Meridian. 

At  one  time  during  Dr.  Philip  0.  Hay’s  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Geneva,  Elder 
Knapp  was  with  the  Baptist  church  of  that  village. 
The  two  men  being  very  unlike,  it  was  not  strange 
that  Dr.  Hay  did  not  enter  directly  into  labors  at 
the  Baptist  church,  although  the  effort  there  was 
quite  successful.  Years  afterwards,  when  Dr. 
Hay  was  pastor  at  Owego,  a  similar  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  church  there,  quiet  work 
was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  Presbyterian 
congregation.  (I  was  then  pastor  in  the  next 
town,  Candor.)  Elder  Knapp  said  publicly :  “Dr. 
Hay  opposed  me  all  the  way  through  at  Geneva, 
and  pretty  soon  Giod  burned  down  his  churoh  ” ; 
“whereas,”  said  the  Doctor  to  me,  “  Elder  Knapp 
knew  that  we  had  sold  the  house  to  the  Baptists, 
and  that  it  was  their  loss.” 

Whether  the  system  of  lay  evangelists  will 
prove  less  exceptionable  than  did  that  of  min¬ 
isterial  ones,  on  the  whole,  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  ago,  remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  It  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  educated 
and  consecrated  ministry  for  the  pastorate  and 
the  general  and  continuous  work  of  the  Church. 
Young  men  looking  to  the  ministry,  need  to  be 
fitted  to  work  for  Christ  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  hope  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  be  the  means  themselves,  under  God,  of  con¬ 
verting  sinners  and  edifying  saints. 

Genoa,  N.  Y. 

MLSSIONABY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Gen.  Booth  of  the  “Salvation  Army”  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  dismissed  three  of  his  officers  because 
they  accepted  gold  watches  as  testimonials  from 
admiring  audiences.  _ 

The  Moravian  missionaries  w’ho  have  been  la¬ 
boring  for  years  on  the  borders  of  Thibet,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  enter,  have  at  last  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  mission  will  soon  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  that  countrj'.  The  Scriptures  are  be¬ 
ing  printed  in  the  Thibetan  language. 

The  Kabylia  are  among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  races  of  North  Africa.  They  are  counted  by 
millions.  They  have  been  free  from  Turkish 
Deys  for  over  half  a  century.  They  are  within 
seventy  hours  of  London,  but  no  Protestants  have 
labored  among  them  imtil  within  a  year,  when  two 
missionaries  came,  one  of  whom  is  now  sick,  and 
the  other  has  retired.  Young  men  have  frequent¬ 
ly  come  from  the  mountain  tribes,  asking  for  q 
missionary. 

They  entertain  great  expectations  in  Italy.  One 
of  the  theological  students  of  Gavazzi’s  College  in 
Rome,  recently  said :  “  I  am  twenty  years  old.  I 
may  hope  to  li%'e  fifty  years  more.  If  I  do  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  St.  Peter’s  Church.’’ 
Gavazzi  himself  said  to  a  large  audience  some 
time  ago :  “  I  think  I  shall  have  everything  I 
want  before  I  die.  I  have  seen  many  hopes  re¬ 
alized — the  independence  of  Italy,  the  freedom  of 
Rome.  I  have  been  permitted  to  go  back  to  the 
Eternal  City,  and  preach  the  free  Gospel  in  its 
streets.  So  many  of  my  dreams  have  come  to 
pass,  that  I  despair  of  nothing.” 

People  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  them 
about  our  Chinese  Christians  (writes  the  Rev. 
John  Butler).  “  I  suppose  they  are  rather  slip¬ 
pery,”  one  says.  I  answer  No;  they  are  fully 
equal  in  Christian  character  to  church  members 
in  this  country.  They  keep  the  Sabbath  better. 
I  could  take  numbers  into  the  church  if  I  would 
let  them  work  on  the  Sabbath.  But  I  tell  them 
No,  it  is  nece.ssary  to  bo  very  strict  with  our 
church  members.  When  we  get  the  Gospel  into  a 
Chinaman,  he  is  sure  to  be  a  noble  Christian. 
Our  Chinese  preachers  take  their  Bibles  as  lit¬ 
erally  true  and  authoritative.  They  believe  what 
they  read,  and  obey  it.  Hence,  they  give  a  tenth 
of  all  they  earn  to  the  Lord.  The  pastor’s  salarj- 
is  $100  a  year,  and  he  gives  a  tenth  of  it. 

The  Scotch  Auxiliary  of  the  China  Mission  con¬ 
nected  with  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  has 
been  held  in  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  pre¬ 
sided,  and  remarked  that  from  Scotland  they  had 
obtained  the  great  majority  of  their  missionaries, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  contributions  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  support  and  extension  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  quite  recently  the  mimificence  of  the 
president  of  this  branch  of  their  Mission  (Mr.  G. 
F.  Barbour),  which  deserved  their  most  ample 


and  cordial  acknowledgment.  The  Mission  Lad  little  strangers,  with  a  busy  chatter,  set  about 
fully  surmounted  its  initial  difflcultle8,^(rthcy  preparing  their  picnic.  Before  long,  Hetty 
u  J  .  riu.  ATI  •  knew  that  they  lived  in  Boston,  and  that  they, 

had  now  in  China  a  Mission  growing  and  wldenl^  mamma,  were  bearding  at  the  Maple- 

its  work  year  by  year.  Burns,  Shndeman,  mg  ^ood  Farm,  near  by,  for  the  Summer  ;  that  two 
Carstairs  Douglas  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  their  them  were  sistere,  and  one  a  cousin.  All  this, 
memory  was  worth  more  than  gold  to  the  Mission,  ^nd  much  more,  was  told  to  their  new  neighbor, 
and  they  had  left  their  stamp  upon  others,  who  Presently  Hetty  said  thoughtfully  “  I  guess 
had  entered  into  their  labors.  It  was  no  exag-  little  girls  are  heard  in  Boston.” 
geration  to  say  that  the  whole  work  was  now  in  a  t^^^iI'Sie  answered  “ 

more  satlsfttctorj- condition  than  ever  could  have  yp^  of'  course:  aren’t  they  in 

been  reported  at  any  former  period.  Patchook  ?  ” 

.  T".,  T,  1  A  ‘‘Miss  Thankful  says  they  should  only  be 

In  the  library  of  Stepney  College,  England,  is  pro-  reply.  * 

served  a  little  sign-board,  on  which  was  printed :  «  is  Miss  Thankful  ?  ” 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES  “  Why,  slic’s  Mis-S  Thankful  White  ;  and  I 

MADE  AND  MENDED  HEBE  BY  Hve  Witll  her.” 

w.  CAREY.  “  Is  she  your  aunt  ’?  ” 

That  sign  belonged  to  the  poor  and  humble  man  *  No  ,  she  s  the  one  who  took  me  to  bring  up, 
wh„„.h«  LordcDed  u>  .n.,u«.e  „od.™  mi.- 

_  made  this  long  speech  quite  rapidly,  as  if  she 

One  of  the  bravest  and  most  patient  of  Christian  had  heard  it,  or  said  it,  so  often  that  she  knew 
workers  in  Egypt  is  Miss  Whately,  whose  work  it  by  heart,  and  then  she  fell  to  knitting  busily. 

1  A  t  ii*n  A  •  "lu  Her  little  playmates  looked  at  her  and  at  one 

was  suspended  for  a  ttle  during  the  war,  to  be 

resumed,  we  trust,  with  a  hundredfold  increase  of  ujp  j.,jpy  nothing  about.  They  could 

blessing.  Miss  Whately  is  said  to  have  been  the  imagine  a  little  girl  without  a  jiapa  and 
first  person  in  Cairo  who  tried  to  meet  Islam  face  mamma,  auntie  and  cousins,  plenty  of  toys  and 
to  face.  Here,  in  the  Rome  of  the  Moslem  sys-  playtime,  and  lots  of  laugliing  and  talking, 
teni,  she  set  to  work,  and  in  order  to  begin  at  the'  Soon  one  of  them,  witii^  a  bright  thought, 
beginning,  she  started  with  the  children  of  the  f*^**^*  *i*  hold  my  dol- 

lower  classes.  The.se  were  gathered  free,  their  table  .> . 


lower  classes.  These  were  gathered  from  their 


This  was'delightful.  Hetty  dropped  her  mit- 


dust-earrjing  and  their  play  into  a  room  only  a  ten,  and  taking  the  dainty  creature  gently  in 
small  handful  at  first;  by-and-by  tholr  number  her  aims,  she  lightly  smoothed  the  long,  soft 
increased  greatly,  and  the  success  was  so  marked  dress  of  finest  silk  and  laces, 
that  Miss  Whately  was  asked  to  open  a  boys'  “  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  ”  she  asked  at 
school  as  well.  Ere  long  the  school  of  half  a  length. 


dozen  girls  grow  into  two  schools,  one  with  300 
boys,  the  other  with  200  girls,  while  a  branch  was 
opened  at  Damietta — a  familiar  name  to  us  now— 
with  seventy  to  eighty  boys.  Then  a  medical  mis- 


“  Uncle  Charley  bought  it  for  me  at  one  of 
the  Bost<m  shops,”  answered  the  little  owner, 
carelessly.  A.  wax  doll  was  nothing  strange  to 
her. 

Then  Hetty  took  up  the  other  doll  and  com- 


sion  was  started,  and  an  earnest  and  skilful  doctor  pared  them— “a  brown-eyed  beauty,  and  a 
was  secured  to  give  free  medical  advice  daily.  We  blue-eyed  angel,”  she  thought. 


are  not  forgetful  of  other  agencies  which  have  been 
at  work  in  Egypt,  but  we  moiition  this  as  an  exam- 


Suddenly  she  heard  Miss  Thaiikfid’s  voice 
calling  “  Hetty,  Hettj’  Williams !  Can’t  you  see 


pie.  As  yet,  little  more  has  been  done,  at  least  in  near  sundown  ?  How  are  the  cows  to  get 
^  ^  ,  .  ..  home  il  you  dont  spry  up  and  start  after 

Cairo,  than  simply  In  some  measure  to  prepare  the  ^  i  j  i 

soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seed ;  we  trust  that  Sure  enough,  the  day  w’as  neai'ly  gone,  and 
thi  issue  of  the  war  will  bo  to  give  Miss  Whately  when  the  little  strangers  started  for  Maple- 
and  her  devoted  co-workers  fresh  courage  to  sow  wood  Farm,  long  spindling  shadows  witli  long 
this  seed  of  the  Word.  What  grand  harvests  are  spiudling  dolls  in  their  arms,  ran  alongside  of 
yet  to  bo  reaped  in  Egypt,  who  shall  tell  ?  And  them.  Hetty  saw  this  as  she  stopped  to  look 
who  shall  tell  whether  the  “glorious  liberty”  of  T 

^  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  r  Then  she  trudged  after  Sukey  and  Jenny, 

God  8  anciout  people  may  bo  wrought  through  the  ^ut  she  passed  by  the  flaming  golden-rod,  the 
same  hand  which  in  old  time  was  their  “  house  of  purple  asters,  and  the  creamy  buckwheat  with- 
bondage”  ’!'  Does  some  deeper  meaning  than  we  out  ever  once  seeing  them.  It  was  like  walking 
have  sought,  lie  in  the  words  “  Out  of  Egypt  have  in  her  sleep.  Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  saw 
I  called  My  Son  ”  ?  uotliing  except  the  pretty  doll-faces  she  was 

dreaming  about. 

After  the  cows  were  home,  and  tlie  milk  in 
at  Tti bright  pans,  she  finished  the  last  mitten 
IEk||a  VblJlHIVaU  and  bound  it  off  in  the  fading  light.  Before 

*  *  she  slipped  into  her  little  bed,  slie  took  her 

GBANNY'S  EYES.  dear  bid  rag  doll  from  the  box  for  one  look, 

wuett  those  Uiat  look  out  of  the  wiudowH  b«  darkened. —  It  wa.s  dreadful.  She  shut  her  eyes  tight 

Ei-cies.  xii.  3.  and  put  it  back  quickly  out  of  sight.  Those 

Rapt  iu  a  world  of  long  ago,  lovely  doll  angels !  She  could  not  (juite  kqep 

Granny  sits  dreaming  half  the  day ;  them  out  of  her  prayers,  even.  It  took  a  long. 

Life’s  eventide  for  her  grows  grey;  long  time  for  Hetty  to  go  to  sleep  that  night. 

Even  the  sunset’s  lingering  glow  Her  restless  head  tossed  from  side  to  side. 

Fades  fast  aw.ay.  When  at  last  it  lay  quite  still,  and  she  was  fast 

Dear  Granny !  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  asleep,  it  was  full  of  rosy  dreams.  Blue-eyed 

For  her  have  lost  their  wonted  light;  dollies  with  pink  faces  aiid  wavy  hair,  crowded 

The  eyes  that  once  were  sparkling  bright,  about  her  pillow. 

C^n  see  no  more  the  golden  bars,  Xhe  first  beams  of  the  morning  sunshine 

.\nd  all  is  night .  found  Hetty  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 

Yet  God  is  good,  and  with  the  cross,  with  a  brand-new  idea  caught  tight  and  fast  in 

He  sends  such  love  her  years  to  bless—  her  tangle  of  hair.  Miss  Thankful  had  not 

Such  wealth  of  patient  tenderness —  called  her.  She  was  not  even  stirring  yet.  and 

That  day  by  day  dear  Granny’s  loss  Hetty  spoke  aloud  : 

Grows  less  and  less.  «»  jJjgy  Thankful  will  take  the  mittens  to  the 

And  children’s  children  haunt  the  place  store  to-day — that  makes  six  pair — and  Mr. 

Where  Granny  sits,  and,  full  of  glee,  Dobbins  will  send  them  to  Boston.  That  is 

They  clamber  wildly  on  her  knee,  where  the  doll  came  from.” 

dear  old  face  In  n  minute  more  Hetty  had  found  a  pencil 

That  seems  to  see.  nnd  some  scraps  of  paper,  and  was  seated  by 

And  one  wee  figure  quaintly  wise,  i  the  low  window,  busily  writing.  It  was  clearly 

Will  linger  there  when  others  play,’  J;  something  very  impoitant.  She  wrote  one  note 

And  never  care  to  ruti  away ;  ▼  'Mflt  toYe  it  upT  SG®  ^eu  anoth®rand 

1  Wo  always  cal)  her ‘Granny’s  eyes,’ same;  the  third  time  it  seemed  to  suit  her. 

I  The  children  saj  Next,  she  folded  it  very  small  and  flat ;  tlien 

[  For,  hour  by  hour  by  Granny's  side  she  took  the  new  mittens  from  the  drawer,  and 

I  The  little  maid  will  sit  and  read ;  '  tucked  the  folded  paper  close  up  into  the  tip  of 

Or,  perhaps  the  totteriug  footsteps  lead,  the  right  hand. 

So  that  the  blind,  with  such  fond  guide,  “Good  mornin’.  Miss  Thankful,”  said  Mr. 
Can  see  indeed.  Dobbins ;  “  want  to  trade  fur  mittens  agin,  do 

So  Granny  dear  is  glad  and  bright,  ye?  Well,  tliat  little  girl  o’ yourn  makes ’em 

Fully  content  on  earth  to  stay,  ’mazin’  spruce.  None  o’  the  knittin’-machines 

Till,  in  the  Father’s  own  good  way,  beat  Hetty  much.  We  kin  get  rid  of  all  ye  kin 

The  sun  shall  shine,  and  all  the  night  fetch.  A  Boston  man  was  iu  liere  yist’day  and 

Be  turned  to-day.  spoke  fur  a  dozen  pair.  So  help  yerself,  Miss 

G.  Wbatheeby.  Thankful;  got  some  extra  fine  cotton  cloth, 

'  "  very  cheap,  and  some  hausum  caliker  as  over 

HETTY’S  LETTEB.  you  see.” 

By  Katharine  Komeron.  Hetty  was  at  tlie  soutli  door  as  the  old  chaise 

Miss  Thankfttl  White’s  “keeping-room”  took  tlie  parcels  from  Miss 

was  as  prim  and  proper  as  herself.  Hetty  Wil-  had  not  come 

liams  glanced  about  her,  as  she  knitted  briskly.  ^one  to  Boston,  ^le  whispered  joy- 

Long  practice  had  made  this  easy  to  her.  The  turned  into  the  house  ^ain. 

chuire  stood  stiff  and  straight  against  the  wall  started  that  very  day.  They 

iu  rows.  The  ancient  sofa  held  itself  severely  ‘hd  not  staj  long  iu  Boston,  however.  The  city 
erect,  while  its  long  lines  of  shining  nail-heads  of  M  estem  merchants,  buying  for  the 

made  her  arms  ache  to  look  at  them.  She  had  ^ub  Wintei.  Among  the  rest,  stacks  of 

poUshed  their  bright  brass  every  day  of  her  life,  nuttens  went  off  over  the 

L  long  back  us  she  could  remember.  The  irou  tracks,  up  into  the  great  cold  nortliNvest- 
square-flgured  carpet  was  speckless,  even  the  orn  countp,  where  Jack  Frost  has  jolly  times 
featherj’  usparagu;  that  filled  the  flr.>place  playmg  his  Russian  pranks,  and  nipping  noses, 

never  dropiK*d  a  grain.  The  great  pink-lined  ^  , 

shells  on  tlie  liigh  cliimney-shelf,  and  the  scrag-  Time  went  by,  and  Waiter  came  m  dead  ear- 
gy  coral  branch,  had  stood  in  the  same  places  Frost  enjoyed  his  rough  jokes,  and 

always, and  the  tall  bunch  of  peacock’s  feathers, 

with  their  gorgeous  colors  and  round  eyes,  nod-  eieiks  of  a  great  store  up  in  Mmnesota  were . 
ding  over  the  whole,  were  worst  of  all-“  They  saying  to  customers  “We  are  out  of 

80,”  »he  so'ltly  under  her  breath.  Thi  'St  h  X  l,So  a?”*?  “ 

dUmul  8«e.i  eurtaiM  ^  the  tide?  an’ld  a  pleasant- 

iiiifWtn’i  jind  hroiiiybt  tn  faecd  youug  fellow  to  ouc  of  the  porters,  OS  he 
wind  fanned  thorn  iu  and  out,  and  brought  to  mit  i  nackinu-hov  from  a  dark  coner  in 

Hetty  bright  flashes  of  golden-rod  along  the  ^  packmg  box  from  a  dark  corner  in 

road-8ide,aud  the  sweetsceut  of  the  buckwheat  t  d.m’no  sir  I’m  thinkin’ it’s 

and  the  drone  of  the  bees  above  its  white  bios-  sum^h  n^hat’s^hid  ““self  awav 
soms.  The  door  to  the  kitchen  was  closed. 

and  was  enjoying 

Take  youVknittin’,  Hetty,  and  run  into  the  ^«k«’s  hatchet  went  splintering 

kee£»iu’-room,  and  slmt  the  iloor  after  you,”  Slacking  through  the  drj  wood  till  the  cove 


STIie  enunten  at 


GBANinrS  EYES. 

When  those  Uiat  look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened. — 
Eecles.  xll.  3. 

Rapt  iu  a  world  of  long  ago, 

Granny  sits  dreaming  half  the  day ; 

Life’s  eventide  for  her  grows  grey ; 

Even  the  sunset’s  lingering  glow 
Fades  fast  aw'.aj’. 

Dear  Granny !  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars. 

For  her  have  lost  their  wonted  light; 

The  eyes  that  once  were  sparkling  bright. 
Can  see  no  more  the  golden  bars, 

-Vnd  all  is  night ! 

Yet  God  is  good,  and  with  the  cross. 

He  sends  such  love  her  years  to  bless — 
Such  wealth  of  patient  tenderness — 

That  day  by  day  dear  Granny’s  loss 
Grows  less  and  less. 

And  children’s  children  haunt  the  place 
Where  Granny  sits,  and,  full  of  glee. 

They  clamber  wildly  on  her  knee. 

And  love  to  kiss  the  dear  old  face 
That  seoms  to  see. 

And  one  wee  figure  quaintly  wise,  > 
Will  linger  there  when  others  play,’  J; 
And  never  care  to  ruti  away ;  %  * 

Wo  always  cal)  her  ‘Granny’s  eyes,’^- 
The  children  say . 

For,  hour  by  hour  by  Granny's  side 
The  little  maid  will  sit  and  read ; 

Or,  perhaps  the  totteriug  footsteps  lead. 

So  that  the  blind,  with  such  fond  guide, 
Gan  see  indeed. 

So  Granny  dear  is  glad  and  bright. 

Fully  content  on  earth  to  stay. 

Till,  in  the  Father’s  own  good  way, 

The  sun  shall  shine,  and  all  the  night 
Be  turned  to-day. 

— G.  Wbatheeby. 

HETTY’S  LETTEB. 

By  Katharine  Kameron. 


“  Shure  an’  I  dun’no,  sir.  I’m  thinkin’  it’s 
sumtliin’  that’s  hid  itself  away,  unbeknownst 
loike.” 

“We’ll  find  out  quickly,”  said  tlie  young 
man.  Mike’s  liutchet  went  splintering  and 


needful  WVV/X  CAEUVA  J  U ,  fl  rtW  vff 

were  Miss  Thankful’s  instructions,  when  Widow  at.-  i  s*.,  *1... 

Basset  had  seated  herself  comfortably  in  the  ,  Wulluu  gloves!  Mister  lom.  and  its  t 
flag-bottomed  rocker.  The  session  was  longer  lu'^^y  foind,  sir.  S^iurc  the  paaplell  bo  twice 

.  .  —  . .  ,  °  orlii.rbmr  t.ri  hn  vo  tliim  now  sir  tbnn  in  the  wn.r- 


thau  usual,  and  Hetty  grew  desiierate. 

“  Miss  Thankful,”  said  she,  clicking  the  latch, 
and  putting  her  small  head  into  the  kitchen, 


gladder  to  have  tliim  now,  sir,  than  in  the  war- 
rum  waj'ther  whin  they  oum,  sir.” 

Tom  laughed  at  Mike’s  sliarp  way  of  dodg- 


^l^iW  l^kem;knTtt  ^  blame  and  ordered  them  brought  up 

•  *1  •/ »  ®  stairs  to  be  put  on  the  counter  at  once.  As  in 

m  the  orchard  . . 


“  I’d  jest  as  llef’s  not,”  was  the  answei’,  “  if 


stairs  to  be  put  on  the  counter  at  once.  As  ho 
turned  away,  he  took  up  the  top  pair.  “  First 
come,  first  served,”  he  said  ;  “  tliese  are  my 


only  you  don’t  get  to  witehin’ and  forget  your  T 

work  Tlie  mittens  must  be  done  afore  Sut’day  ‘  ^  everywhere, 

niabt  voii  know  ”  Sitting  down  by  the  glowing  stove,  he  examined 

For  awhile  the  needles  flashed  in  aud  out, 

the  mitten  grew  longer,  and  the  work  went  on  No  thm  places  ,  honest  woik, 

steadily  and  quietly,  as  if  Hetty  had  been  one  “  „  .  .1  „ 

of  the  newly  patented  knitting-machines.  The  tins  time,  two  or  three  othera  had  gatheu 

sunshine  made  shadow  pictures  on  the  grass,  Ta  fi 

the  leaves  over  her  head  rustled  pleasantly,  and  1^^^ 


by,  and  the  buttertties  brushed  her  face,  but  «iue  our,  ne  louna  a  ^reiuiiy  loiaeu  paper,  uae 
stiil  the  little  maid  worked  faithfuUy  at  her  a  note  Smoothing  it  out  on  his  knee,  he  read 

task.  The  last  mitten  was  nearly  finished.  “..iPf  '  •  «  t  •  u*  _ 

aT  *1..  aoiiiifi  “  My  name  IS  Hetty  Williams.  I  am  eight  years 

Presently  the  sudden  sound  of  I  live  In  Patchook.  Mass.  I  knit  these  mlt- 

voices  and  nierrylaughii  g  caused  her  to  look  ^ns  for  Mr.  Dobbins’s  store.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
up  in  surprise.  Three  little  girls  weie  coming  man  who  buys  them  would  send  me  a  wax  doll, 
toward  her,  nud  one  of  them  said,  (juite  politely :  i  have  only  a  rag  doll,  and  I  want  one  with  a  wax 
“  'Wo  saw  you  here,  and  thought  it  looked  face,  and  blue  eyes,  and  pink  cheeks,  and  real 
such  a  nice  shady  place  for  our  dolls’  picnic,  hair.  I  want  her  very  much  indeed.” 

Should  you  miud  if  we  staid  with  you  to  play  ?  ”  “  Hurrah  for  little  Hetty !  ”  said  Mr.  Tom  ; 

“  I  should  be  very  glad,  iudeed,”  answered  “  she  shall  have  her  w'ax  baby  for  Cliristmas- 
Hetty,  heartily ;  but  slie  scarcely  16oked  at  her  day.”  And  then  iie  fell  int6  a  brown  study, 
little  visitors — her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dolls  Tlie  fact  was,  Tom  had  been  born  “  away  down 
which  two  of  them  carried.  Hettj’  had  a  rag-  East,”  and  he  had  worked  awhile  in  a  country 
doll  of  her  own  make,  hidden  away  in  a  box  uu-  store  there.  He  knew’  in  a  mimito.. just  what 
der  her  bed,  aud  it  was  one  of  her  precious  pos-  Mr.  Dobbins’s  store  was  like.  Ho  fairly  smelt 
sessions.  Slie  liad  seen  prettier  ones  at  the  the  soap,  the  fish,  and  coffee,  and  could  see  the 
store,  and  had  long  dreamed  of  saving  pennies  calicoes,  and  dishes,  and  woolen  socks,  and 
to  buy  one — but  those  dolls  I  these  were  so  un-  gray  mittens.  It  did  not  take  long  to  think  all 
like  anything  she  had  ever  seen  or  imagined,  this,  and  then  he  cried  : 

that  they  “  took  away  her  breath,”  slie  said.  “  Wlio  wants  to  lielp  get  a  stunning  doll  for 
They  had  dainty  waxen  faces,  with  cheeks  like  little  Hetty  ?  I’m  glad  Mr.  Dobbins  sent  her 
rose-leaves,  and  great  blue  eyes  with  dark,  glove  s  along  this  way.” 

silky  laslies,  aud  real  golden  hair,  wavy  and  The  boys  wlio  did  not  get  nott's  in  their  mit- 
long.  “They  must  be  meant  for  dolls’  angels,”  tens  tried  to  think  that  Hetty  had  knitted  them 
she  thought,  but  said  not  a  w’ord.  Hetty  was  all  the  same,  and  when  Tom  jiassed  ar««und  his 
not  given  to  speaking  her  mind,  Miss  Tltankful  bat,  the  lialves  and  quarters  rattled  in,  then  a 
Whites  motto  being  “  Little  girls  must  be  seen,  trade-dollar  thumped  down,  and  a  greenback  or 
I  but  not  heard.”  two  fluttered  in  silently.  T«jm  took  the  pro- 

•  While  she  stood  lost  in  admiring  wonder,  the  eceds  and  went  to  the  gayest  toy-shop  in  town, 


aud  found  a  famous  wax  dolly.  It  was  as  big 
and  as  plum))  as  a  live  baby,  and  much  prettier, 
lie  thought.  It  had  a  long  w’hite  frock,  and 
shut  its  eyes  properly  when  Tom  laid  it  down  to 
count  out  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  It  did  not 
pack  it  snugly  in  a  smooth  box. 
Then  Tom  pasted  Hetty’s  open  letter  on  the 
cover.  He  went  <lowu  himself  with  it  to  the  ex¬ 
press,  and  told  the  boys  it  must  go  free,  and 
that  every  one  might  send  a  Merry  Christmas 
to  little  Hetty  till  the  lid  was  full  of  good  wishes. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  Miss  Thankful 
White  s  old  chaise  stopped  at  Mr.  Dobbins’s 
stt>re  end  postofflee,  and  tliat  lady,  with  Hetty 
ti,>  carry  tlu‘  iiarcels,  came  up  to  the  counter. 

*•  Good  mornin’.  Miss  Thankful — wish  ye 
Merry  (Jiristmas — tine  frosty  weather  tiiis.  I 
think  there’s  a  letter  for  your  little  gal,  Hetty 
there — came  this  mornin’.  Get  it  out,  Dan.” 

The  red-haired  boy  Dan  read  the  addrt‘ss, 
aud  handed  it  .straight  to  her — 

“  Miss  Uettij  Williams,  ratcho<jk.  Mass." 
Hetty’s  first  letter!  Slie  never  thought  of 
opening  it — she  was  too  much  astonished  and 
pleased. 

“  Sakes  alive !  Hetty  Williams,  what  be  you 
standiu’  there  f  >r,  like  as  if  you  v/as  struck 
dumb  ?  Wliy  don’t  ye  hev  sense  enough  left  to 
open  that  letter  and  find  out  su’thin’  about  it  ?  ” 
But  as  Hetty  did  not  stir,  IMiss  Thankful  took 
it  from  her  hand,  removed  her  glasses,  wijied 
them,  put  them  on  again,  opimed  the  letter  and 
read  aloud  : 

“  Tliere  is  a  box  for  Hetty  Williams  in  the  ex¬ 
press  office  at  Fitchtown.  Will  be  kejit  till 
called  for.  The  exju’ess  does  not  deliver  in 
Patcliook.” 

“Wall,  to  be  sure!-  who  kin  it  be  from? 
how  kin  we  git  it  ’?  ”  quoriod  that  lady  helpless- 

•y. 

“  Why,  bless  ye.  Miss  Thankful,  that’s  as 
ea.sy  as  rollin’  off  a  log.  My  boy  Dan  is  jest 
liltchin’  up  to  go  to  Fitchtown  express  for  some 
store  goods.  He’ll  bring  Hetty’s  box  along 
with  liim.” 

Just  after  early  nightfall  that  day,  Mr.  Dob¬ 
bins’s  wagon  rattled  up  to  the  south* door.  Miss 
Thankful  and  Hetty  both  ruslied  out  to  meet 
Dan,  and  it  would  bo  hard  to  say  which  was  the 
spryer  of  the  two. 

“  It’s  rather  big  and  hefty  for  you,  Hetty,” 
and  then  tlie  good  woman  carefully  pried  off 
the  cover  witli  a  claw-hammer  and  stove-lifter. 
The  Christinas  softness  luid,  somehow’,  found  its 
way  to  her  lieait,  aud  so  she  quietly  moved 
away  to  put  up  the  “  tools,”  and  left  Hetty  to 
unfold  the  wrapiilngs  by  lierself  and  firet  see 
tlie  sight,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Hetty,  when  Miss  Thankful  came  back,  sat 
as  still  as  a  statue,  with  folded  liands,  looking 
only  at  her  treasure.  Miss  Thankful  took  one 
good  look,  and  exclaimed  ‘’Wall,  I  never! 
This  dot's  heat  all  natur’.  Wliere  upon  airth 
did  it  ever  rain  dow’n  from  V  ” 

“  Deary  me !  deary  me !  Well,  I  am  right 
down  glad  that  the  Lord’s  put  it  into  some  un’s 
heart  to  clap  to  and  send  that  child  a  doll  baby. 
I’m  sure  I  never  sliould  ’a’  thought  o’  such  a 
thing,  if  I’d  lived  a  tliousand  year,  and  yet  how 
liowerful  iiappy  the  little  creetur  is  over  it. 
She  looks  like  a  pictur’,  kneelin’  there  by  the 
box,  w’itli  her  eyes  shinin’  so  lulght  and  so  still, 
just  as  if  tlie  doll  baby  was  an  angel,  come 
down  in  its  long  white  frock.” 

I  only  wish  Tom  could  have  seen  Hetty  then, 
or  afterward,  when  she  sat  by  the  bright  wood- 
fire,  looking  with  childish  delight  into  the  soft 
blue  eyes  of  her  waxen  darling.  Or  if  he  could 
liavo  taken  one  look  at  the  two  lieads  on  the 
{lillow  of  tlie  little  attic  bed.  that  night— both 
pair  of  eyes  fast  shut,  and  Hetty’s  small  arm 
hugging  her  treasure  tight  and  fast  in  her 
soundest  sleep — ho  would  then  have  known 
with  a  certainty  that  little  Hetty  Williams  was 
to  have  at  least  one  happy  Christmas.— St. 
Nicholas  for  January. 

GBANDUA’S  HOME. 

By  Helen  Bruce. 

Where  the  south  wind  comes  over  the  water 
And  in  at  the  windows  and  doors, 

And  rustles  the  copperplate  curtains 
And  sweeps  over  white,  sanded  floors : 

Where  violet  blooms  wiUi  arbutus 
And  waits  for  the  coming  of  rose ; 

Where  strawberries  grow  in  the  meadow 
Till  blueberry  beauties  disclose ; 

Where  great  balm-of-gilead  is  shading 
The  green  velvet,  children-rolled  lawn ; 

Where  wealth  of  sweet  odors  is  lading 
The  breezes  of  evening  and  mom ; 

Where  lilac  and  snowball  are  growing, 

With  pinks  and  white  roses  most  rare. 

With  damask  and  pink  roses  showing 
A  grateful  requital  of  care ; 

Aud  where  the  sweet  breath  of  the  spruces, 

The  sorrowful  voice  of  the  pine, 

The  coyest  of  muses  induces 
To  sing  like  a  choir  of  the  Nine ; 

In  sight  of  the  beautiful  mountain. 

With  feet  washed  by  ocean’s  salt  foam. 

With  peace  in  the  heavens  above  it, 

Stands  grandma’s  beloved  sweet  home. 

THE  OTHEB  SINGEB. 

No  bracelets  nor  necklaces  had  she  ;  no  white 
silk  dress  liad  slie  ever  seen,  and  a  common 
white  muslin  even  slie  liad  never  worn  ;  slie  was 
barefooted,  aud  thougli  the  morning  wa.s  warm, 
slie  had  wrapped  an  old  shawl  around  lier  to 
hide  the  holes  in  her  dress.  A  neat  little  girl 
was  Maiidy;  or  at  least  she  would  have  been  if 
she  had  known  how;  she  always  washed  her 
feet  in  the  fast-running  gutter  puddles,  after  a 
hard  rain,  just  because  she  liked  to  see  them 
loc>k  clean  ;  but  she  had  no  needle  aud  thread 
at  liome,  nor  patclies  ;  and  her  work  among  the 
barrels,  picking  for  rags,  was  not  the  cleanest 
iu  the  world.  Yet  on  this  very  afternoon  in 
which  Miss  Cecilia  was  getting  ready  for  the 
concert,  and  frowning  over  lier  white  silk,  be¬ 
cause  the  trail  did  not  hang  quite  as  she  liked, 
did  this  little  girl  Mandy  give  a  concert  Her 
audience  was  an  organ-grinder  who  stojiped  to 
rest  a  bit,  an  old  woman  who  was  going  by  witli 
a  baby,  aud  a  little  boy  witli  a  load  of  chips. 
The  w’ords  she  sang  were 

‘  There  Is  a  fountain  fllled  with  blood. 

Drawn  from  Immanuel’s  veins.’ 

And  the  chorus,  repeated  as  many  times  us  did 
Miss  Cecilia’s,  ‘  I’ve  been  redeemed,  I’ve  been 
redeemed,  I’ve  been  redeemed.’ 

‘  Where  did  you  get  that?’  asked  the  organ- 
grinder. 

‘What?’  said  Maiidy,  startled,  and  turning 
quickly. 

‘That;  that  yoii’ro  singing.’ 

‘  O  I  got  it  to  Sunday-school,’  aud  she  rolled 
out  the  wonderful  news ‘I’ve  been  redeemed, 
I’ve  been  redeemed,  I’ve  been  redeemed — been 
washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,’ 

‘  I  don’t  s’pose  you  understand  what  you’re 
singing  about  ?  ’  said  the  organ-grinder. 

‘  Don’t  I,  though,’  said  Mandy,  with  an  em- 
(ihatic  little  nod  of  her  liead.  ‘  I  know  all  about 
it,  and  it’s  all  true.  I  belong  to  Him ;  He  is 
going  to  make  me  clean  inside,  aud  dress  me  in 
white  some  day,  to  stay  with  Him  forever  and 
forever.  I’ve  been  redeemed,  I’ve  been  redeem¬ 
ed — been  waslied  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.’ 

Away  down  tlie  street,  as  far  as  the  organ- 
grinder  could  hear,  as  ho  trudged  on,  tliere 
came  back  to  him  the  faint  sound  of  that  cho¬ 
rus  ‘  I’ve  been  redeemed.’  Nobody  threw  bou- 
«£uets  to  Mandy;  nobody  said  site  had  a  sweet 
voice.  But  tlie  organ-grinder  kept  saying  the 
words  over  and  over  to  liimself ;  fiiey  were  not 
new  w'ords  to  liim.  Years  ago,  his  old  mother 
used  to  .sing  those  first  ones  ‘  There  is  a  foun¬ 
tain.’  He  had  never  heard  the  chorus  before; ; 
but  lie  knew  it  fitted,  he  knew  all  about  it,  his 
m'-ther  liad  taught  him,  and  away  back,  when 
lie  was  a  little  boy,  a  minister  had  said  to  liim 
once  ‘  My  boy.  you  must  be  sure  to  find  the 
fountain,  and  get  washed.’  He  never  had.  He 
was  almost  an  old  man  ;  and  it  was  years  since 
lie  had  thouglit  about  it ;  but  Mandy’s  song 
brouglit  it  all  back.  Was  that  the  end  of  it? 
O  no.  Tho  organ-grinder  kept  thinking,  and 
thinking,  until  bj‘-aiid-by  he  resolved  to  do.  He 
soiiglit  the  fountain,  and  found  it ;  and  now,  if 
he  know  tlio  tune,  could  sing  ‘  I’ve  been  rodootn- 
od.’  Many  a  time  he  says  the  words  ovor  and 


over.  Is  tluU  the  end?  O  dear  no.  It  wifi 
never  end.  When  Mandy" aud  the  organ-grind¬ 
er  stand  up  yonder,  uud  she  hears  all  about  the 
song  tliat  she  sung  us  she  picked  over  tlie  rugs, 
it  will  not,  even  then,  be  the  end.  Nothinir  ever 
ends. — Tlie  Pansy. 

THE  OLD  BBEWEBY. 

In  one  of  the  valleys  that  seimrate  Walnut 
Hills  from  Mount  Auburn,  (two  of  th«  many 
beautiful  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,)  stands  an  old 
brewery,  now-  used  us  a  tenement  house ;  there 
are  other  smaller  buildings  in  the  vicinity  used 
f<)r  the  same  purpose,  and  strange,  uncanny 
stories  are  told  of  the  neighborhood. 

On  ideasant  days  little  children  swarm  from 
the  doors  and  balconies  of  tlie-xe  houses ;  bright, 
happy  children,  when  the  earth  is  green  and 
the  sun  shines  upon  them ;  but  blue,  cold,  and 
shivering  little  eri'atures  when  the  keen  blasts 
of  Winter  blow,  aud  the  earth  is  frozep  and 
snow-clad.  I  had  seen  these  eliildren  in  my 
walks  during  tiie  ideasant  Autumn  weather, 
but  missed  them  as  the  days  grew  shorteir  and 
shaiqtt'r,  and  I  woiideri'd  as  the  “  gladdest  day 
of  all  the  year”  drew  near,  what  they  would 
do,  while  others  more  favored  laughed  and 
danced  beneath  the  Christmas  tree,  or  delved 
into  well-lilled  stockings.  I  was  a  stranger  iu 
a  strange  laud,  uud  tlie  warnings  I  had  receiv¬ 
ed  against  the  neighborhood,  the  uneanny  sto¬ 
ries  I  had  heard,  came  into  my  mind  as  I  won¬ 
dered  ;  but  thinking  of  Him  who  came  to  the 
poor,  tlie  broken-hearted,  and  the  bruised— of 
Him  “  who  went  about  doing  good,”  I  tried  to 
quell  my  selfish  fears,  and  wrapping  my  furs 
around  me  one  of  December’s  bleakest  days, 
I  descended  the  hill,  and  entered  the  hollow  in 
wliich  stood  the  old  brewery.  A  man  was  iiac- 
ing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house,  who 
looked  wonderingly  at  mo,  but  his  face  relaxed 
when  I  told  liim  my  errand,  and  ojicning  the 
door,  he  invited  me  into  the  brewery.  It  was 
brighter  and  more  cheerful  than  I  expected, 
but  the  fierce  struggle  with  poverty  and  priva¬ 
tion  liad  left  its  impress  ui)on  tho  faces  that  at 
first  gazed  curiously  into  mine,  but  into  which 
an  unwonted  softness  stole  as  I  .said  “I  came 
to  see  about  a  Christmas  for  the  little  children.” 

It  is  wonderful  how  difficulties  disapiiear 
when  we  have  courage  to  face  them.  The  un¬ 
canny  stories  with  the  fear  they  had  excited 
were  not  only  forgotten,  but  I  found  the  hearts 
within  the  old  brewery  like  those  outside,  only 
a  little  more  grateful  because  there  was  less  to 
be  grateful  for,  a  little  more  easily  touched  be¬ 
cause  they  had  known  less  of  human  kindness. 

My  arrangements  for  Christmas  were  quickly 
and  easily  made.  The  day  dawned  bright, 
clear,  and  beautiful,  and  a  motley  crowd  of 
children  gathered  around  me  on  one  of  the 
porches  of  the  brewery.  Eager  ears  listened 
to  what  I  said,  bright  eyes  grew  brighter  as 
empty  hands  and  pockets  were  fllled,  and  the 
hollow  resounded  with  the  voices  of  happy 
children,  while  I,  the  happiest  of  all,  was  learn¬ 
ing  that  it  was  indeed  “  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.” 

This  terra  incognita  onoe  exiilored,  Cliristian 
hearts  and  hands  were  ready  and  ot>en  to  sui>- 
idy  tho  wants  of  the  children,  and  ,many  of 
them  are  already  gathered  into  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  being  taught  of  that  fountain  where 
they  “  may  wash  and  be  clean,”  and  fed  with 
that  bread  “  which  came  down  from  heaven.” 

Every  city,  town,  and  village  of  our  land,  has 
its  dark  idaces  of  which  uncanny  stories  are 
told,  and  from  which  wc  involuntarily  shrink ; 
but  it  is  in  these  forbidding  places  that 
downtroddeD,^,  despised,  and  neglected  souls, 
are  waiting  to  'hear  of  a  Saviour  wlio  i»me  to 
briag  pardon,  peao«^,  and  rest  to  the  sin-stain¬ 
ed,  the  weary,  and  heav’y-laden.  It  is  in  these 
places  that  mothers  wh6' hbCOine  well 
nigh  hoi>eless  for  themselves  and  their  little 
ones,  are  longing /or  you  to  come  with  tidings 
of  Him  who  called  the  children  to  Him,  and 
taking  them  up  in  His  arms  blessed  them,  say¬ 
ing  “Suffer  the  little  children  to  oome  unto 
Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  A.  W. 

BEABINO  SHEAVES. 

Soou  life’s  Spring-time  will  be  over. 

And  its  Autumn  days  will  oome ; 

Happy  then  will  be  those  workmen 
Who  have  sheaves  to  carry  home. 

—A.  T.  AUls  in  Youth’s  Oompsnion. 

A  USEFUL  PILOT. 

There  is  a  trained  sheep  kept  on  board  a 
steamer  plying  in  California.  It  goes  out  on 
the  gang-plank  when  a  flock  is  to  be  loaded, 
to  show  that  the  approach  is  safe,  and  to  act  as 
pilot  to  the  flock,  which  readily  follows  it  on  to 
the  boat. 

A  MOLE. 

Walking  through  the  fields  one  May  morning, 
I  surprised  a  mole  above  ground — a  very  largo 
specimen,  one  of  the  giants  of  ids  kind.  It  was 
an  unwonted  spectacle,  something  I  had  never 
seen  before  ;  this  purblind,  shovel-footed,  sub¬ 
terranean  dweller,  this  metaphysician  of  the 
eartli,  groping  his  way  along  in  tho  open  day¬ 
light.  Had  he  grown  tired,  then,  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  of  the  endless  burrowiugs  that  lead  no- 
whitlier,  of  undermining  the  paths  and  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  cutting  off  the  tender  rootlets  of  the 
plants?  He  was  ill-equipped  for  travelling 
above  ground ;  lie  was  like  a  stranded  fish ; 
tlie  soil  was  ids  element,  and  he  knew  it  as  well 
as  I  did.  Tlie  moment  I  disturbed  him  he  be¬ 
gan  to  go  into  the  ground,  as  a  diver  into  the 
water.  When  he  moved,  ids  tendency  was 
downward,  like  a  plow.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
his  broad,  naked,  muscular  front  feet,  whicli 
turned  outward  and  upward  instead  of  down¬ 
ward,  shovel  their  way  tlirougli  tho  grass  into 
the  turf.  In  loss  than  lialf  a  minute  he  would 
nearly  bury  himself  from  view.  Then  by  the 
tail  I  would  draw  him  fortli,  and  see  him  repeat 
the  attempt.  Ho  did  not  look  or  feel  about  for 
a  hole  or  for  a  soft  place,  but  assaulted  tho  turf 
wherever  he  touched  it,  his  slender,  sensitive 
nose  feeling  the  way,  and  his  huge,  fleshy  hands 
opening  the  jiassage.  He  was  indeed  a  giant 
in  these  members ;  they  were  to  liim  what  the 
wings  of  a  bird  are  to  tlie  bird ;  all  his  powers 
and  speed  lay  here ;  liis  hind  logs  were  small 
and  feeble,  and  often  trailed  behind  liim  as  it 
helpless  or  broken.  Fancy  a  race  of  savago-s 
by  some  peculiar  manual  occupation  develop¬ 
ing  an  enormous  hand,  a  hand  as  long  and 
broad  as  a  scoop  shovel,  usurping  the  wiist  and 
the  forearm,  with  the  legs  and  foot  proportion¬ 
ately  small,  and  you  have  a  typo  of  this  mole. 
This  creature  was  a  cripple  at  the  surface,  but 
a  most  successful  traveller  a  few  inches  below. 
His  fur  was  like  silk  plush,  finer  and  softer  than 
that  of  any  cre:iture  known  to  me,  excepting 
perhaps  the  bat.  Why  sliould  these  creatures 
of  darkness  have  such  delicate  vestments? 
Probably  because  they  are  creatures  of  dark¬ 
ness.  The  owl  Is  softer  clad  than  the  hawk, 
the  hare  than  the  squirrel,  tho  moth  than  tho 
butterfly. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  the  mole’s  eyes.  1  blow 
ojieii  the  fur,  and  explored  the  place  witli  the 
point  of  a  pin,  but  no  eyes  or  semblance  to  eyw 
could  I  find,  and  I  began  to  think  that  Aristotle 
was  right  in  saying  tlie  mole  is  blind.  Then  i 
dispatclied  him,  ami  stripped  off  ids  skin,  and 
the  eyes  were  revealed :  two  minute, 
specks,  tliat  adhered  te>  the  tissues  of  the 
lioad  after  tlie  skin  was  reraovisl.  It  was 
only  l)y  the  aid  of  a  pocket-glass  that  1  was 
able  to  determine  that  they  really 
Tliere  w’as  no  eye-sockct,  and  I  wondered  that 
they  had  not  eome  away  with  tiio  skin.  1 
ably  tlio  only  use  the  molo  lias  for  ey^  is  to 
distinguish  daylight  from  darkness,  and  for  tn 
purpose  these  microscopic  <1oUj  may  suffice, but 
as  regards  anv  other  and  more  specific  visua 
powers,  he  Ls '{>ractically  blind. — The  Century 
for  Januar>’. 
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FARMER’S  REPARTMENT. 

DOKESnCATIOV  OF  TH£  BUFFALO. 

Crnsiileittble  jfains  have  been  taken  to  do-  I 
mesticate  the  American  buffalo,  but  uith  only  i 
iniiiCfeient  success  thus  far.  These  prairie  | 
rovers  do  not  mingle  readily  with  the  cattle  of  j 
the  farm,  and  their  value,  by  themselves  or  as  ' 
a  cross,  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  But  the  I 
thing  has  been  attempted  down  in  Kentucky  | 
anil  elsewhere.  In  the  work  of  Audubon  and 
Bachman,  Mr.  Wickliffe’s  experience  is  quoted  j 
as  follows :  j 

“  I  have  had  them  for  about  thirty  years,  but  i 
from  giving  them  away  and  tht;  occasional  kill- 1 
ing  of  them  by  mischievous  persons,  as  well  as  | 
otSer  causes,  my  whole  stock  at  this  time  <lo(«  | 
not  exceed  ten  or  twelve.  I  have  sometimes  | 
confined  them  in  separate  parks  from  other  ; 
cattle,  but  generally  they  herd  and  feed  with  , 
my  stock  of  farm  cattle.  They  graze  in  com-  j 
pany  with  them  as  gimtly  as  the  others.  I  do  | 
not  find  my  buffaloes  more  furious  or  wild  than  j 
the  common  cattle  of  the  same  age  that  graze  j 
with  them.  On  getting  possession  of  the  tame  j 
buffalo,  I  endeavored  to  cross  them  as  much  .as 
I  could  with  my  common  cows,  to  which  experi¬ 
ment  I  found  the  tame  or  common  bull  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accede,  and  he  was  always  shy  of  a  buf¬ 
falo  C'lw,  but  the  buffalo  bull  was  willing  to 
breed  with  the  common  cow.  From  the  domes¬ 
tic  cow  I  have  several  half-breeds,  one  of  which 
was  a  heifer ;  this  I  put  with  a  domestic  bull, 
and  produced  a  bull  calf.  This  I  castrated,  | 
and  it  made  a  very  fine  steer,  and  wiien  killed 
produced  very  fine  beef.  I  bred  from  the  same 
heifer  sevmral  calves,  and  then  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  might  be  perfect,  I  put  one  of  tin  m  to  the 
buffalo  bull,  and  she  brought  me  a  bull  calf, 
which  I  raised  to  be  a  very  fine,  large  animal. 
The  crossed  or  half-bloods  are  larger  than  cither 
the  buffalo  or  common  cow.  The  hump,  brisket, 
ribs,  and  tongue  of  the  full  and  half-bloodeil 
are  preferable  to  those  of  the  common  beef, 
but  the  round  and  otlier  parts  are  much  infe¬ 
rior.  i  he  udder  or  bag  of  the  buffalo  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  common  cow,  but  I  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  calves  of  both  to  run  with  their  dams 
upon  the  same  pasture,  and  those  of  the  buffalo 
were  always  the  fattest,  and  old  hunters  have 
told  me  that  when  a  young  buffalo  calf  is  taken, 
it  requires  the  mils  of  two  common  cows  to 
raise  it 

“  The  buffalo  has  a  mtich  d«*eper  shoulder 
than  the  tame  ox,  but  is  lighter  behind.  He 
walks  more  actively  than  the  latter,  and  I  think 
has  more  strength  than  the  common  ox  of  the 
same  weight.  I  have  broken  them  to  the  yoke 
and  found  them  capable  of  making  excellent 
oxen,  and  lor  drawing  w’aguns  and  carts,  or 
other  heavy  laden  vehicles  on  long  journeys, 
they  would,  I  think,  be  greatly  preferable  to  the 
common  ox.  I  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  the  longevity  of  the  buffalo.  I  have 
some  cows  that  are  nearly  twenty  years  old 
that  are  healthy  and  vigorous.” 

THE  EUBOPEAH  FLOODS. 

The  fioods  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are 
annually  becoming  more  alarming,  and  the 
people  are  at  their  wits  end  how  best  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  great  damage  which  they  cause.  Ev¬ 
ery  fiood  but  smooths  the  way  for  the  next, 
and  renders  it  mi  ire  extensive.  The  mountain 
slopes  are  gullied  out,  the  river  beds  are  filled 
up  by  the  debris,  and  the  rivers  overfiow  their 
banks,  till  miles  of  cultivated  fields  are  turned 
into  one  vast  lake,  and  on  subsiding  leave  a 
deposit  of  stones  and  mud  in  places  a  foot 
thick,  converting  the  fields  into  barren  wastes. 

For  several  months  past  various  parts  of 
Europe  have  been  thus  devastated.  Ever 
since  the  Alps  have  been  stripped  of  their  pro¬ 
tecting  foierts,  the  plains  of  Lombardy  have 
suffered  annually  from  such  fioods.  All  the 
skill  of  Government  engineei  8  in  huil  ling  dykes 
and  opening  channels  is  ineffectual  to  pr  tect 
the  country  fruin  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
swelling  torrents  of  the  streams  which  head  in 
’  the  Apennines.  The  bed  of  the  Po  is  now  so 
filled  up  that  even  when  its  wati-rs  are  c.inqiar- 
itively  low,  it  overfi  iws  and  muses  gi  at  de¬ 
struction.  Similar  disasters  were  this  >  ear  alio  i 
experienced  in  France  and  Austria,  and  more 
recently  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  tiie  destruc¬ 
tion  has  been  of  a  most  sweeping  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  character. 

The  grand  question  now  engaging  .attention 
is  How  is  this  to  be  prev*^  nted  ?  If  nothing  is 
done,  every  year  will  continue  to  be  worse  than 
the  preceding  one,  until  .ultimately  the  whole 
land  in  these  districts  will  become  waste.  The 
“everlasting  hills”  are  crumbling  down,  and 
forming  new  plains.  To  prevent  this  disinte¬ 
gration,  various  Governments  have  planted 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  trees.  These,  it  is 
thought,  will  in  coui’se  of  time  absorb  the 
moisture,  and  prevent  the  waiters  from  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  soil.  A  long  time,  however,  must 
necessarily  eLapse  before  these  young  trees  can 
thus  perform  the  object  in  view. — Scottish- 
American  Journal. 

IT  MAKES  QOOD  BUTTEB. 

This  is  my  sm.  md  year  with  ensilage,  writes 
Frank  Haven  to  The  New  Hampshire  Mirror. 
I  bi^an  first  and  alone  in  our  town  (Cavendish). 
I  was  8ubjccti‘d  to  much  ridicule,  so  much  so 
that  I  was  calle<l  “  Silo  Haven.”  Seme  said  it 
would  do  well  for  rich  men  to  experiment  with, 
but  poor  men  like  myself  had  better  let  it  alone. 
I  think  I  was  right,  and  w'ould  like  to  convince 
every  poor  man  that  ensilage  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  food  f<»r  cc»w.s.  It  greatly  increases 
the  fiow  of  milk,  and  giv<!.s  the  butter  the  flavor 
of  that  made  from  grass  in  June.  Wo  tried 
one  churning  in  December  last  with  the  cows 
fed  entirely  on  ensilage,  and  the  butter  lookecl 
and  tasted  like  June  n)ake.  I  took  a  .sample 
of  the  same  to  our  agricultural  meeting,  and  it 
was  pronounced  nice  butter.  A  neighbor’s  wife 
(an  old  butter-maker)  came  in  to  help  us  in 
sickm'ss,  and  worked  two  churnings  ;  she  said 
it  was  tlie  btist  Winter  butter  she  ever  saw. 
This  year  her  husband  f Peter  R  Spaulding)  has 
built  and  fllletl  a  .silo.  Four  others  in  our  town 
have  also  built  and  fllhHl  silos.  I  think  ensilage 
iHjually  as  goiKl  for  young  stock,  also  pigs  and 
poultry.  My  ralves  never  did  so  w’ell  with  ex¬ 
tra  feed  and  nursing  as  they  did  last  Winter  on 
ensilage  twice  and  hay  once  a  day.  I  raised 
the  common  Wt'steni  corn,  and  the  yield  was 
thirty  tons  on  an  acre.  I  think  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  redeem  our  woniout  farms,  and  keep 
our  boys  from  g<*ing  WiYst,  than  to  build  silos, 
and  raise  corn  te  fill  them. 

PEACH  TBEES. 

The  growing  of  tJie  pi'ach  is  very  profitable 
when  the  tn-es  do  well.  The  Congngationalist 
says:  We  recently  visited  a  large  orchard  of 
very  fine  trees,  and  though  there  was  no  fruit 
this  year,  we  were  assure<l  by  the  owner  that 
peach-raising  was  extremely  remunerative  if 
the  tri*es  could  be  kept  froe  from  rllsea-se.  The 
chief  druwl>ack  and  cause  of  diseusi'.this  grow¬ 
er  thought,  was  owing  to  the  peach-boi-er,  who 
do<^  much  mischief.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  utmost  vigilanet'is  retpiireil  to  ket'p  out  the 
borer,  which  if  alloweil  to  have  its  run  would 
soon  destroy  the  bf'st  orchard  that  wuld  be 
grown.  We  alway.s  examine  our  tn'es  carefully 
in  the  Spring,  and  destroy  any  borers  that  may 
be  found,  afU-r  which  we  heap  up  ashes  about 
the  trunk  of  each  trt***  to  the  heigbt  of  six  or 
eight  inches;  this  Is  to  be  left  thereuntil  the 
next  Fall,  when  it  i.s  levelleil  down,  and  eaidi 
season  the  process  is  repeated. 

A  PEST  TO  CBOPS.  i 

So  great  is  the  destruction  causiil  to  cro{»s 
by  the  enormous  multiplication  of  rabbits  in 
New  Zealand,  that  the  Goveniment  of  India 
has  lieen  asked  by  the  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  to  send  out  for  iu'climatization  a  number 
of  mungooses,  which  animals  are  well  known 
to  be  effectual  destroyers  of  rabbits.  Whether 
the  mungooses  may  not  in  their  turn  prove 
undesirable  visitors,  dw's  not  appear  to  have 
be«*n  considered.  The  mungooses,  meanwhile, 
are  being  eollecteil  from  various  parts  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  carefully  kept  in  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Calcutta,  whence,  as  soon  as  100  cou¬ 
ples  have  been  gathereil  together,  they  are  to 
be  despatched  to  their  new  home. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Thk  Analysis  of  Fog. — Impoi-tant  results 
have  been  obtained  through  the  analysi  s  of 
London  fog  made  at  the  request  of  the  Royal 
Society.  It  is  shown  that  the  fog  holds  in  sus¬ 
pension  two  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  usually  found  in  a  normal 
atmosphere.  The  fact  aecounus  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  increase  I  death-rate  observed 
in  London  during  a  prolonged  season  of  muggy 
weatlier. 

To  Cure  Sneezing. — Surgeon  Bradley  says, 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  that  being  tor¬ 
mented  by  one  of  the  ilistressing  symiuoms  of 
hay  fever,  inces.sant  sneezing,  and  having  tried 
all  remedies  sugge  sted,  in  sheer  desperation  he 
plugged  his  nostrils  with  raw  cotton.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  instantaneous  ;  .sneezing  ceased,  and 
after  repeatedly  testing  the  remedy,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  worth  knowang  and  recom¬ 
mending. 

SoMF.  Patients  to  be  Humored. — .\  German 
physician  who  died  a  few  weeks  ag  •,  left  among 
bis  papers  a  memorandum  of  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  respecting  human  ailments  at  which  he 
had  arrived  during  an  active  practice  of  more 
than  forty  years.  It  waas  his  ilelibcrate  convic¬ 
tion  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  illnesses  for 
which  he  had  been  called  to  pre.scribe  were 
purely  imaginary.  In  such  cases  he  had  found 
it  to  ids  patient’s  interest  as  well  as  his  own 
not  to  destroy  the  illusion.  In  the  few  in¬ 
stances  in  which  he  had  told  the  truth  to  sucli 
persons,  the  result  hsd  been  genuine  sickness. 
When  their  favorite  occupation  of  nursing 
themselves  was  gone,  they  lost  all  interest  in 
life,  and  became  the  victims  of  nervous  depres¬ 
sion  with  its  attendant  ills.  The  doctor  was 
also  convinced  that  weakly  persons  more  often 
reach  old  ago  than  those  in  whom  no  trace  of 
disease  can  bo  detected. 

The  Sick  Room. — For  beef  tea,  for  one  pound 
lean  beef,  cut  into  small  pieces,  [uit  into  a  jar 
without  a  drop  of  water ;  cover  tight,  and  set 
in  a  pot  of  cold  water.  Heat  gradually  to  a 
boil,  and  continue  this  steadily  for  three  or 
four  hmirs,  until  the  meat  is  like  wliito  rags, 
and  the  juice  all  drawn  out.  Season  with  salt 
to  taste,  and  when  cold,  skim.  The  patient 
will  often  prefer  this  ice-cold  to  hot.  For 
mutton  brnth  use  one  pound  lean  mutton  or 
lamb,  cut  small  ;  one  quart  water — cold ;  one 
tablespoonful  rice,  or  barley,  soaked  in  a  veiy 
little  warm  water  ;  four  tablespoon  fills  milk ; 
salt  and  pepper,  ivith  a  little  chopped  pai-sley. 
B  >il  the  meat,  unsalted,  in  the  water,  keeping 
it  closely  co venal,  uniil  it  falls  to  pieces.  Strain 
it  out,  skim,  add  the  soaked  barley  or  rice; 
simmer  lialf  an  hour,  stirring  often  ;  stir  in  the 
seasoning  and  the  milk,  and  simmer  five  min¬ 
utes  after  it  heats  up  well,  taking  care  it  does 
not  burn.  Serve  hot  with  cream  crackers. 

The  Sensation  of  Freezing. — The  pleasures 
of  freezing  are  set  forth  by  a  Canadian  iihysi- 
cian  who  lately  enjoyed  them.  His  tongue  and 
then  his  arms  bi'came  stiff ;  sharp  chills  ran 
down  his  back  ;  and  finally  it  seemed  as  though 
his  whole  body  had  been  congealed,  causing  an 
almost  entire  cessation  of  the  heart’s  action. 
This  condition  of  suffering  speedily  gave  place 
to  a  grateful  warmth,  which  seeiiu'd  to  suffuse 
the  system  and  cause  an  exhilarating  glow. 
He  was  driving,  and  by  this  time  had  reached 
a  house  ;  but  he  went  on,  thinking  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  now  to  be  feared.  The  sleigh  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  to  glide  through  the  air  with  great 
swiftness,  and  the  horses  flew  like  birds.  A 
sense  of  exaltntion  filhal  him,  and  he  urged  the 
beasts  to  greater  speed.  Tlio  wooils  on  each 
side  of  the  road  were  passed  so  quickly  that 
they  became  indistinguishable  black  lines.  Tlien 
the  jingle  of  the  bells  soumlcd  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  away  until  they  parsed  out  of  hearing  in 
the  distance.  He  fell  gradually  into  a  ilelicious 
slumber,  which  came  near  being  the  sleep  of 
death. 

Stimul.ants  for  the  Sick. — It  is  a  well-i'stab- 
lished  principle  that  all  stimulants  are  debili- 
tants  in  the  laid  ;  that  they  simply  arouse  the 
system  to  a  ijoint  of  unnatural  aciivit}’,  .vhich 
must  waste  vital  force,  < »u  the  same  principle 
that  undue  haste  in  labor  {U’oduces  wasting 
fatigue  and  exhaustion.  Whenever  this  almor- 
rnal  action  is  secured  by  alcoholic  stimulants, 
the  natural  result  is  a  diminished  jiower  to  re¬ 
sist  tile  encroachment  of  disease.  We  have  a 
riglit  to  infer  that  the  use  of  such  stiiimlunts  is 
absurd  even  in  cast's  of  sinking  and  debidty. 
In  the  experiments  tried  in  the  Bellevue  Hi  s- 
pita'.  New  York,  of  treating  tlie  convalescents 
without  stimulants,  a  larger  per  cent,  recover¬ 
ed  than  those  of  the  same  ward  who  continued 
to  iiso  the  spirits.  In  most  cases  of  illness 
there  is  abnormal  heat,  with  a  tiuickened  pulse, 
of  course  inqilying  an  increased  labor  of  heart. 
Since  it  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  alcohol  to 
excite,  to  incn'ase  the  pulsations  and  to  raiso 
the  heat  of  the  body,  is  it  not  absurd  to  admin¬ 
ister  an  element  of  this  kind  when  these  symp¬ 
toms  already  exist  to  an  unde.sirable  extent? 
If  not  safe  when  the  powers  are  low,  and  also 
when  there  is  feverishness  or  inflammation, 
implying  too  much  action,  when  are  stimulants 
safe  ?  Would  not  their  disuse  in  sickness  tend 
to  discourage  tlieir  use  in  health  ? 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

- ^ 

1‘ai'ER  FRi).M  Mfiss. — During  the  last  three  or 
four  years  a  trade  has  been  developed  in  Swe¬ 
den  that  promises  to  be  of  considerable  utility 
to  that  country.  Enormous  ipiantities  of 
blanched  and  bleached  mo-sses  are  found  there 
whieJi  grew  ages  ago.  These  old  mosses  are 
now  gathered  and  made  into  [laper,  wliich  is 
found  to  be  very  fine  iiV  quality.  A  manufac¬ 
tory  of  paper  from  this  material  hsus  begun  ope¬ 
rations  near  Joenkoeping,  and  is  turning  out 
paper  in  all  degree  s  of  excellency,  from  tissue 
to  sheets  three-qiiartei's  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
These  latter  are  harder  than  wood. 

The  Shii'-Buiijiing  State. — Maine,  where  the 
suinmarj’  of  The  Boston  Adveitiser  .shows 
wooden  vessels  r»f  more  than  85,000  tons  to 
have  b<*en  built  this  year,  or  to  lie  now  on  the 
stocks,  exceeds  all  other  States  in  the  Union 
in  shipbuilding,  in  a  ri'ally  remarkable  way. 
The  second  State  is  Michigan  ;  but  the  total 
tomuige  of  the  ve.s.sels  built  there  last  year  was 
only  5,852  tons.  M:issaehusetts  is  the  third, 
witii  about  tlie  same  product.  The  growth  of 
the  business  in  Maine,  extending  over  nearly 
two  lumdred  yc*ars,  has  IxHin  natural  anil  con¬ 
stant.  Nothing  suecH'ds  like  success.  As  good 
wood  is  found  elsewhere,  and  harbois  nearly  or 
quite  as  suitablr  ;  but  Maine,  and  i-specially 
the  Bath  district,  have  gained  a  liold  ujion  tlie 
busiiu*ss,  such  tliat  it  is  not  likely  .soon  to  be 
wriMted  from  them.  Bath  is  the  greatest  point 
for  building  wiiodeii  ships  in  this  country,  and 
in  the  world.  The  owners  of  its  great  yards 
keep  till'  I  est;  apparatus,  and  watch  for  what  is 
promising  in  novelties  of  form  and  material. 
Whatever  the  siiwYess  of  C’-ongress  in  its  efforts 
to  allow  American  shipping  to  return  to  tlie 
sea,  and  secure  to  our  own  people  the  #150,- 
000,000  now  paid  te  foreignei-s  for  our  carrying 
trade,  the  success  in  Maine  is  eiieouraging. 

An  Anomvlou.-.  Giant.  —  There  is  now  in 
Paris,  if  living  (several  weeks  ago  he  appeared 
to  be  sinking  into  consumption)  a  giant  about 
twenty  yeiii-s  of  age,  that  has  greatly  puzzled 
the  ni'eiiieal  men  of  France.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
ente*  n  he  seemial  to  have  flnisheil  growing  at 
the  no  extraordinary  height  of  six  feet  and  five 
iueht's.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1881,  he  measured 
himselt  and  found  that  he  was  a  good  inch  tall¬ 
er  than  he  had  been  a  few  weeks  before.  His 
curiosity  being  naturally  aroused,  he  continued 
to  take  regular  measurements  every  week,  and 
found  that  his  growing  powers  had  actually 
made  a  fresh  start.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
following  September  he  had  gained  about  three 
inches  more.  .\t  the  same  time  he  experienci'd 
peculiar  aching  pains  fn  his  bones,  but  the  rate 
at  which  his  stature  increased  seemed  to  devel¬ 
op  itself  more  and  more  rapidly,  so  that  in  the 
beginning  of  1882  he  had  gained  four  inches 
more,  and  stood  over  seven  feet  without  his 
boots.  Another  quarter  of  a  year  found  him 
full  five  inches  taller,  and  without  any  signs  of 
nature  having  exhausted  her  energies.  Only 
in  June  la-st  did  the  growth  of  his  body  cease, 
and  since  that  time  his  legs  have  still  been 
growing  longer  and  thinner,  till  he  has  now 
reached  the  height,  or  rather  the  length— for  he 


j  enn  no  longer  stand  upright — of  seven  feet  ten 
'inches.  His  feet  are  described  as  each  about 
'  twenty  inches  h  ng ;  but  he  lias  no  use  for 
them,  as  his  feebleness  is  too  great  for  any  ex- 
'  ereise  whatever.  The  doctors  do  not  suppose 
that  he  can  live  long.  In  fact,  it  may  be  .said  of 
him  with  more  emphasis  then  perhaps  in  any 
recorded  case,  that  he  luus  “  outgrown  himself, 

I  though  why  he  should  have  done  8'>  is  a  niys- 1 
tery  wtiicli  all  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  have 
!  not  yet  been  able  to  ox[)lain. 

I  Highest  Bridge  in  the  World. — The  high- 
!  est  railroad  bridge  in  the  world,  now  being  con- 
:  structed  on  the  extension  of  the  Bradford 
branch  of  tlie  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  W  est- 
'  cm  railroad,  is  now  nearly  half  completed,  and^ 
1  will,  no  doubt,  be  finished  and  trains  cro.s8ing 
I  within  six  weeks.  The  bridge  spans  a  deep  ra- 
i  vine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  Kinziia 
creek,  situated  in  McKean  county.  Pa.,  three 
I  niile.i  from  .Alton,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
I  Bradford  hraneli.  The  structure  when  finished 
j  will  be  2,052  feet  long  between  abutments,  and 
;  302  feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
the  base  of  the  rail.  It  is  composed  of  contin¬ 
uous  latei  al  girded  irons,  supported  on  twenty 
!  iron  towers,  formeil  by  columns  strongly  con- 
i  necti'd  together  liy  bracing,  so  as  to  give  tlie 
greatest  amount  of  strength  and  stability  to 
rcs’st  pressure  from  winds  and  st'  'inis.  There 
are  twenty  clear  spans  of  s'x^’-one  and  one  of 
sixty-two  feet  in  lengtli.  Due  provision  is  made 
for  expansion  ami  contraction,  as  in  the  girders 
of  the  truss  on  the  plates  connecting  the  col¬ 
umns  at  the  base  of  the  towers  and  to  the  ma¬ 
sonry.  The  towers  are  tiruily  anchored  to  the 
masonry  piers  by  heavy  iron  rods.  The  floor 
.system  of  the  viaduct,  which  is  twenty  feet  in 
width,  consists  of  oak  ties  eight  inches  in  width 
and  twelve  inches  deep,  laid  on  the  girdere 
eight  inches  apart,  on  which  the  rails  rest.  Ev¬ 
ery  provision  is  made  for  safety  by  double  tim¬ 
ber  guard-rails,  and  an  inside  steel  guard-rail. 
On  each  side,  outside  the  guard  rails,  a  side¬ 
walk  is  laid,  protected  by  a  hand-rail.  The 
weight  of  iron  in  the  structure  is  4,200,000 
pounds. 

A  SCIEirriST  IN  CEYLON. 

All,  whether  seienlilic  or  not,  will  find  inter¬ 
est  in  the  graphic  and  spirited  acirount  of  Belli- 
gauqits  Rest-House,  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
surrounding  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
which  is  here  presented  to  us.  The  Rest- 
House  keeper,  with  an  unpronounceable  Sin- 
glialesc  name.  Prof.  Haeckel  christened  “  Soc¬ 
rates,”  from  his  striking  resemblance  to  the 
bust  of  that  great  philosopher,  heighteneil  by 
the  sententious  maxims  with  which  he  flav'ored 
his  somewhat  long-winded  discourses.  The 
Professor’s  devoted  attendant,  a  handsome 
Rodiya  boy,  whoso  Singhali'se  name  Gurna- 
Meda,  was  classicised  by  liiin  into  “  Gany¬ 
mede,”  is  desciibed  in  detail  with  an  affection 
that  rises  into  poetical  fervor.  The  picture 
presented  by  this  poor  outcast,  the  springs  of 
whose  heart  were  fiist  opened  by  the  kind- 
hearted  foreigner  whom  it  became  the  delight 
of  his  life  to  serve,  is  charming.  “  Who  so 
happy  as  Ganymede  when  summoned  for  an 
expedition  to  the  woods  or  the  shore  for  paint¬ 
ing  and  collecting,  liuntmg  and  shooting? 
When,  on  such  occasions,  I  allowed  liim  to 
carry  the  paint-box  or  tlie  iihotograpbic  cam¬ 
era,  or  to  sling  the  gun  or  the  botanical  case 
over  his  shoulder,  he  would  stride  after  me, 
his  face  aglow  witli  delight,  looking  proudly 
around  on  the  wandering  villagers,  to  whom 
such  favor  shown  to  a  Rodiya  boy  was  utterly 
iiicomprehcnsil'lc. 

“  To  Ganymede’s  unwearied  skill  and  zeal  I 
owe  tlie  most  highly-prized  objects  of  my  col¬ 
lection.  With  the  sharp  eye,  the  eunuiiig  hand, 
and  the  flexible  agility  of  all  Singhalese  youths, 
he  would  oateh  the  fish  as  it  swam,  the  butter¬ 
fly  as  it  flew,  and  would  bound  into  the  thick¬ 
est  jungle,  or  climb  the  loftiest  trees  like  a  eat, 
in  search  of  the  prey  that  had  fallen  to  my 
giui.” 

The  account  wJiieh  Prof.  Haeckel  gives  at 
some  length  of  the  daily  routine  of  his  life  in 
BeUigam,  is  interesting.  “I  rose,”  y.ljirt 
“  regulaily  before  the  sun,  and  had  enjoyed 
my  first  morning  hath  by  the  time  lie  showed 
himself  lieliind  the  palm  woods  of  Cape  Mir-  i 
rissa,  exactly  oppo.i-ite  niy  Rest-House.  As  I  ' 
stepped  on  to  the  veranda  to  enjoy  the  sudden  1 
awakening  of  the  gloi  ions  day,  I  was  .sure  of 
finding  Ganymede  with  an  ojien  eocoaiiut  of' 
HWi'ct,  cool  milk,  than  which  there  could  he  no 
more  refreshing  moining  drink.  William,  in 
the  meantime,  was  shaking  my  clothes  frc'C 
from  the  iiiiliipeds,  scorpions,  and  other  insects 
which  had  crawled  into  their  folds  during  the 
night.  Then  I'aine  Socrates  and  seivmd  me 
with  tea,  acexnripanied  witli  u  buiieh  of  haiiana 
fruit  ami  tlie  maize  bread  of  the  country.  My 
usual  beverage,  coffee,  is,  strange  to  say,  so 
bad  in  Ceylon  ash)  be  undrinkable,  principally 
because  the  exlrenie  moisture  of  the  eliinate 
prev’ents  the  lioi  ry  from  drying  pii  pi'ily. 

“At  seven  o’clock  my  boatmen  apvx'tireil,  to 
carry  down  my  nets  and  glasses  for  the  daily 
canoe  expedition.  This  lasted  from  two  to 
tliree  hours,  and  on  my  return  I  busied  myself 
in  disposing  my  captures  in  glassi-s  of  various 
sizes,  and  saving  such  as  could  be  saved  among 
tlie  few  survivors.  The  more  important  speci¬ 
mens  were  niieroscoped  and  drawn  at  once. 
Tlien  I  had  my  second  batli,  and  at  eleven 
o’clock  apjieared  my  so-called  ‘  breakfast,’  eon- 
aisting  chiefly  of  curry  and  rice.  The  rice  was 
.simply  boiled  ;  but  in  Hie  preparation  of  the 
curry,  my  old  cook,  Babiia,  exerted  all  the  in¬ 
genuity  with  which  iiutiire  liad  endowed  his 
diminutive  brain,  to  ])reseiit  me  witli  a  fresh 
combination  every  day.  Sninetimes  the  eiirry 
was  ‘sweet,’  somelinies  ‘hot’;  soiiietinie.s  it 
ai»peari'd  lus  an  undefiiiable  tiii.i'tmu  rovipoxi- 
tam  of  vegetables,  sonietiiues  as  a  preparaiion 
of  the  flesh  of  various  animals.  Babua  seeinod 
to  divine  that,  as  a  zoologist,  I  was  interested 
in  every  class  of  animal  life,  and  that  he  could 
not  do  lietti'r  than  turn  my  eiirry  into  a  sort  of 
daily  zoological  problem.  .  .  He  was  apparent¬ 
ly  a  stauneli  uplioldcr  of  the  theory  of  tlie  Dear 
relationship  of  hirds  and  reptile.s,iind  hi'hl  it  to 
be  inimaterial  what  partieiilar  species  of  Sun- 
rian  wi're  preiiaretl  for  1  he  table. 

“Fortunately  for  my  European  prejiiilioes,  I 
only  became  acquainted  by  degree's  with  tlio  j 
zoological  variety  of  my  daily  dish  of  curry,  j 
usually  not  until  I  liairswallowed  a  e.'iisidel- 1 
able  portion  of  it  in  silent  resignation.  My  j 
great  resource  as  an  article  of  diet  was  the  j 
fruit,  which  abounded  at  ev'ery  meal,  and  made  | 
up  for  all  that  I  suffered  from  Babua’s  eurrle.s.  i 
Re'freshed  with  iiiy  inodast  repast.  I  employed 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day — freiiii  twelve  to  four 
o’clock — ill  anatomical  or  mien  seojiic  work,  in 
making  observations  and  dravviiigs,  and  in  the 
pn-servation  and  storing  of  my  e'ollected  ob¬ 
jects.  The  evening  lioiirs,  from  four  to  six 
o’cloi'k,  wi'io  generally  owupied  with  some 
lovely  country  excursion;  sometimes  I  made 
a  water-color  sketch,  sometimes  I  sought  to' 
perpetuate  one  of  the  b»*uutiful  views  in  pho¬ 
tography.  Now  and  then  I  shot  apes  and  birds 
in  the  woods,  or  collected  insects  and  snails,  or 
hunted  among  the  coral  reefs  on  the  shore,  add¬ 
ing  many  I'urioiis  objects  to  my  eoilei'tion. 
Richly  laden,  I  returned  to  the  Rest-House  an 
!  hour  or  less  before  sunset,  and  workod  for  an¬ 
other  hour  at  the  pre.servation  aud  arrange¬ 
ment  of  my  speeiniens.  At  eight  o’clock,  my 
second  chief  meal,  or  dinner,  was  served.  The 
piece  de  resistance  at  this  was  again  the  inevita¬ 
ble  curry  and  rice,  followed  sometimes  by  a  fish 
or  a  crab,  which  I  enjoyed  immensely,  and  tlien 
by  some  dish  imposed  of  eggs  or  ni  'nl.  and 
finishing  again  with  delicious  fruit. 

“  My  frugal  dinner  at  an  end,  I  usually  took 
a  solitary  walk  on  tho  shore,  or  delighted  my 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  illumination  of  the 
palm  woods  by  myriads  of  fire-flies  and  glow¬ 
worms.  Then  I  made  a  few  entrit's  in  my  note¬ 
book,  or  tried  to  read  by  the  light  of  a  cucoanut 
oil-lamp.  But  I  was  generally  iiuite  tired  enough 
to  go  to  bed  soon  after  nine  o’oloi'k.  after  an¬ 
other  careful  shaking  of  the  elothix  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  scorpions  and  inillipeds. 

“  The  great  black  scorpion  (nearly  a  foot  long) 
is  so  common  in  Ceylon  that  I  once  collect'd 
half  ti  doz"n  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Snakes 
exist  also  in  great  numbers.  Slender  green 
tree-snakes  hang  from  almost  every  bough, and 
ut  night  the  great  rat-snakes  h  imt  rats  and  miw  I 
over  the  roofs  of  the  huts.  Although  they  are 
harmless  and  their  bite  not  poisonous,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  surprise  when  one  of 
these  rat-snakes,  five  feet  long,  suddenly  drops 


tr.rongh  a  hole  in  the  ro  f  into  one’s  r.iom, 
oecasi  -nally  alighting  on  the  bed.  ' 

“On  the  wlioie,  however,  my  nights  in  Belli-  j 
gain  weri'  but  little  diiturbed  by  atiinial  iiitru-  | 
dels,  although  I  was  ol'ten  kept  awake  by  the 
howTiiig  Ilf  jaokels  and  the  iineanny  ory  of  the 
devil-bird  (a  kind  of  owl)  and  other  night-birds. 
The  bill-like  ery  of  tho  pretty  little  tree-fn  gs, 
which  make  their  dwelling  in  the  cups  i  f  large 
rather  as  a  slumber  song. 

“The  Sieghalese  have  a  passiiui  for  music 
and  dancmg,  and  praetieo  both  aits  according 
to  a  stiindiinl  of  taste  very  different  from  our 
own.  Tlu'ir  principal  instruments  are  the  drum 
and  the  toni-tom,  vigorously  In  laiiored  with 
tvooden  drumsticks  ;  besides  these,  they  have 
reed-pipes,  and  a  very  primitive  stringed  iti- 
Btrunient  of  one  string. 

“At  Christnias  time  (theBuddh  st  New  Year), 
the  evening  devil-dances  are  more  frequent, 
and  partake  somewluit  of  the  nature  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  ceremony.  TTie  chief  of  tlie  neiglib  ring 
village,  Dena-Pitya,  organized  a  special  Budd¬ 
hist  festival  on  Dec.  Ifttli,  to  which  I  was  invi¬ 
ted  as  the  guest  of  honor,  and  esc  rted  in  grand 
procession.  Ten  or  twidve  •  Id,  ek'se-shaven 
priests  of  Buddlia,  in  ycdi'W  ri  bes,  reei  ived  me 
under  tlie  sliade  of  a  gigantic  lig-tree,  and  leil 
me,  to  the  sound  of  marveboiis  singing,  within 
the  fiower-dccked  temple.  Here  1  was  shown 
Hie  great  image  fif  BinMha,  and  Hu*  wall-paint¬ 
ings  (scenes  from  tlio  life  of  the  god),  were  ex¬ 
plained  to  me.  Then  I  was  conducted  to  a 
chair  of  state  placed  iiiuler  the  sliade  of  a  ba¬ 
nana  in  front  of  the  temple,  ami  the  actual  per- 
formauce  began.  A  baud  of  five  tom-t  'inbea  - 
ers  and  as  many  pipers,  set  up  a  noise  which 
would  have  wakened  the  dead.  Then  two  dan- 
cere  upon  stilts  executed  a  series  of  wonderful  ! 
evolutions.  While  they  were  pioceeding,  the  j 
chief’s  daughters,  overgrown,  black-haired  girls  I 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  yeiu's  of  age,  offered 
cocnatiut  shells  filled  with  toddy  or  palm  wine, 
and  sweetmeats  and  fruits  k-r  refresliment.  A 
long  speech  was  addressed  to  me  by  the  priest,  { 
of  which,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  understand  a  | 
word ;  but  I  imagined  the  subject  of  it  to  be 
the  honor  wliich  I  had  done  him  by  my  visit,  j 
The  same  idea  was  pantominiically  express 'd 
by  a  band  of  ten  naked,  painted,  and  bedizened  I 
devil-dancere,  jumping  and  whirling  round  my 
throne  like  raaihn  n.  When  I  was  at  last  per-  j 
mitte  1  to  break  up  the  sitting  and  return  to  my 
biillock-oai  t,  I  found  it  full  of  the  finest  bananas 
and  eocoanuts,  placed  then*  as  a  parting  present  | 
from  my  friendly  entertainers.  ’ — Nature.  j 

MADAME  ZADOC  PORTER’S  COUGH  B.ALSAM  i 
Is  a  Vegetable  Expectorant,  prepared  witli  great 
care  to  meet  the  urgent  and  growing  demand  for 
a  safe  and  reliable  antidote  for  diseases  of  the  j 
throat  and  lungs.  Disorders  of  the  pulmonary  | 
organs  are  so  prevalent  and  so  fatal  in  our  over-  j 
changing  climate  that  a  reliable  antidote  lias  been  i 
long  and  anxiously  sought  for. 

-Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  Improves  the  beauty  of  the 
hair  and  promotes  Its  growth.  It  imparts  an  at¬ 
tractive  appearance,  a  delightful  and  lasting  per¬ 
fume.  While  it  stimulates  the  roots,  cleanses  the 
scalp,  and  adds  elegance  to  luxuriance,  its  effects 
are  enduring;  and  thus  it  proves  itself  to  be  the  j 
best  and  clieapest  article  for  toilet  use. 


Wintry  Blasts 


Suffer 


no  longer  from  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Indigestion,  want  of 
Appetite,lossof  Strength 
lack  of  Energy,  Malaria, 
intermittent  Fevers,  Ac. 

BROWN’S  IRON  BIT¬ 
TERS  never  fails  to  cure 
all  these  diseases. 


Poston,  November  26, 1881. 
Brown  Chemical  Co. 

Gentlemen  : —  For  years  I  have 
been  agreatsuffererfrom  Dyspepsia, 
and  could  get  no  relief  (having  tried 
everything  which  was  recommend- 
cd)  until,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  wlio  had  been  bench  tted  by 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  1  tried  a 
bottle,  with  most  surprising  results. 
Previous  to  taking  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  everything!  ate  distressed 
me,  and  I  sufTerea  greatly  from  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  was  unbearable.  Since  tak¬ 
ing  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  all  my 
troubles  are  at  an  end.  Can  eat  any 
time  without  any  disagreeable  re¬ 
sults.  1  am  practically  another 
person.  Mrs.  W  J.  Flynn, 

30  Maverick  St.,  £.  Boston. 


BROWN’S  IRON  BIT¬ 
TERS  acts  like  a  charm 
on  the  digestive  organs, 
removing  all  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  such  as  tast¬ 
ing  the  food.  Belching, 
Heat  in  the  Stomach, 
Heartburn,  etc.  The 
only  Iron  Preparation 
that  will  not  blacken  the 
teeth  or  give  headache. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Brown  Chemical  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

See  that  all  Iron  Bitters  are  made  by 
Brown  Chemical  Co..  Baltimore,  and 
have  crossed  red  lines  and  trade¬ 
mark  on  wrapper 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 


Irae,ToEli,Worlniia»sliipanSDiiralillitj. 

WU.I.IAM  UNABE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  11a  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

low  in  ufKc:  sflliitR  last;  needed  ewrytAhere  ;  k.lberftl  D*nns, 
Bradlf).  G«rretM>a  St  to,*  66  N.  Fourth  St.«  rhiladciphia, 

Sawing  EVlade  Easy. 

^  fjl  Tho  Now  Improvul 

.X/ix  In  lOWKlH  LIGH[M.\’8 

^  J* ctiettprsS  and 

lAi  boy  sixteen  years  oW 

If  J  (.G'iCF  logs/<M<  and  ea  y. 

Sint  on  trst  trial  Sind 
postal  forUltiStnited  CatalogHU  containing  testtmon- 
[fils  ami  frill  partleulara.  AOEXT>#  WANTED. 

T.ijphtnin^  SAW  C0,,X83&ailii0ipllSC*|C)Uca£0. 

INVESTORS  Sia  ToX. 

gages.  13  vr-irs experience; 
|4.ooo.oi»loahc(l :  notadnllar  Inst.  J,  B.WatkmS  A  CO* 
Lawrence.  Kansas,  and  24.)  Hroadway.  Now  York. 
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WINTRY  BLASTS  BRING 

COUGHS 

COLDS 

CONSUMPTION 
BRONCHITIS 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA  ! 

Perry  Davis 's  Pain  Killer ' 

- -  cones 

COUGHS 

COLDS 

CONSUMPTION 
BRONCHITIS 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA  ; 

Provide  .igaiiist  llu'  evil  efTeitsof  Win-  j 
try  lilasf.i  try  jirocuring  Pkkkv 
Dwib’.s  Pain  Kiii.kk. 

EVERY  GOOD  DRUGGIST  KEEPS  IT.  ! 


Cboroh.  Bcbocil.  Ftre-mlarm.  Fine^toued.  Ww-pticea,  warrant 
sdL  Catalogue  with  TOOtestlmnoiala.  price*,  eto.,  oeDt  free. 

^lymyer  Manufacturlne  Co.,  Cinoin<nats.O 
MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Fovorntily  Unown  to  the  mihlic  ilnce 
■  \ >t>fi  (;hurc)i,<'lm|>el. School, Fire  Alarm 
and  other  hellb;  also  ChlmcH  and  IVuls. 

MENEELY  &  CO..  WEST  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Will  bo  mailed  fbrb  to  all  applicants  and  to  cuo 
tomers  of  last  year  without  orderinF  It.  It  contaim 
about  176  paRos,  600  illustrations,  prices,  aceurati- 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
IBOO  variitiea  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  08i>ec. 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  DETROIT  MiCH. 


AGENTS 


can  now  gr.qsp  a  foriiinc.  Out. 
tit  worth  *10  frci*.  E.  O, 

RIDEOUT  &  CO.,  10  P&rclav  St.  .N.  Y 


Clinton  H.  Meneely  Sell  Company,  ! 

,Succca,tors  to  MENEELY  &  KIMBEKLY.)  | 

TROY,  Y.  i 

Manufacture  a  superior  gra  to  of  Belts.  Obtest  workmen.  I 
Greate.«texperlen(to.  Largest  tr  ide.  Special  attention  given  i 
to  OHURCII  BEl.LS.  Illustrated  cafalogue  malted  free.  ! 


\\w0Jm 

COLLECTION  OF 

ISEEDSJmPLANTSI 


the  season,  lully  aesennea  in  ineir 

of  EVERYTHINGfA 


GARDEN 


which  for  mS8.  contains  PETER  HENDERSON'S 
'*Revt^eii  Instructions  cn  VCftetabU  F/oiver  Cul¬ 
ture,"  making  it  a  cnntlensetl  Gardening  Bouk.  having 
all  the  latest  information  known  to  theauthfir  of 
denting  for  Profit.**  Maileil  free  on  a^iplitation. 

{^P/e^ise  state  iu  svhat  payer  you  saTu  this). 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Gingen  Buchu  Man- 
drakc.'ind  riL-Any  of  the 
best  medicines  known 
arc  combined  in  Bar¬ 
ker's  G  ii  i  ger  Tonic,  in¬ 
to  a  metiicine  of  such  i 
v.arit?d  powers,  as  to  | 
make  it  the  greate‘<t  ! 
Blood  Pnrifier  and  the  ' 

BestHealthAStreiigth  | 
Bestorer  ErerUs^d  | 
It  cures  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  diseases  of  the 
Stomach. ! 'ow’cls,  Liver 
Ulin  Dll  cm  Kidneys  &  Lungs, &U 

HAIn  dALoAIVI. 

Th«  B«»t,  CInuint  .nd  mml  ^  “o 
i.ron..mk.l  Salrdr.<.<n,.  Nc  ces  S:  other  Ionics,  as 
er  fa:U  to  rectore  tb«  youthtul  It  never  intoxicates, 
.ci'lor  anU  beauty  to  gray  Hair.  Hiscox  &  Co.,  N,  Y, 
SOc.  A  H  tlM4  at  dnigyihta.  Targe  f-iving  btiylng 


-ModeM/Press^ 

1  DOES  '^^BEAT  ALL! 

1  Forth©  little  it  costs,  nothing  makes  *^0 
Y  ®nch  a  grand  Holiday  Preaent,  as  a 
1  Moflel  Pn^  This  handaome  printing  fH 
>-.ma('h1no,  complete  with  Type,  Rollers, 

I  Ink,  Furniture,  Ac.,  all  ready  to  go 
I  right  to  work,  will  gladden  the  heart  fW 
/  of  a  bright  lM>y  more  than  any  thing  [Wll 
/  else  in  this  world.  Press  and  outfit,  Mp 
and  upwanls,  Onier  early. 

Send  3  ct.  <:tafnp  for  two  gorgeous  book  markers  printed 
on  a  Mcwlel  Press,  and  a  40  pai^ebook  with  cuts  of  all  the 
Styles  and  full  particulars.  Remember  we  have  compleM 

r'nting  outfits,  press  and  all.  for$:;and  upwards.  AdorM 
W.  DAIH'.hADAY  &  Co..  Inventors  Mid  MkOUj^tUfCIS, 
7U  Chestnut  Street.  Ptuladelphia.  Pa* 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral. 

No  other  conipl.niiit?  are  so  insbliou?  in  their  at¬ 
tack  asthose  affecting  tlie  tliroittiiinl  Iiing» ;  none 
so  trifled  witli  liy  the  in.a^ority  of  sufferers.  The 
ordinary  cough  or  colil,  ri  sulting  is>rli.aiis  from  a 
trifling  or  unconscitms  exposure,  is  often  but  tho 
beginning  of  a  fatal  sickness.  .VVKK's  Cherry 
Pectoral  lias  well  proven  its  eflicacy  in  a  forty 
years'  fight  with  tliroat  and  lung  tliseases,  an. 
sliould  be  taken  in  all  cases  witliout  delay. 

A  Terrible  Cough  Cured. 

“In  IR-iT  I  took  a  severe  coltl,  which  affected  my 
lungs.  I  liad  a  terrible  cough,  and  piissed  night 
after  night  without  sleep.  The  doctors  gave  me 
up.  I  tried  .Vvicu's  Cherry  Pectoral,  whieh 
relieved  iiiy  lungs,  induced  .sleep,  and  afforded  me 
the  rest  nceessary  for  the  recovery  of  niy  strength. 
By  the  oontinue<l  use  of  the  Pectoral  a  penna- 
nent  cure  Wiis  effected.  I  am  now  6g  years  old, 
hale  and  hearty,  and  .am  satisfled  your  Cherry 
Pectoral  saved  me.  Horace  Faiubuother.” 
KiK'kingham,  Vt.,  July  l.%  fSSL>. 

Croup.  —  A  Mother’s  Tribute. 

“  \\  bile  iu  the  country  last  winter  my  little 
Isiy,  three  years  old,  was  taken  ill  with  croup;  it 
seemed  as  if  ho  would  die  from  strangulation. 
One  of  the  family  suggested  tho  us«!  of  Aver’.s 
Cheuby  Pectoral,  a  bottle  of  which  was  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  the  house.  This  was  tried  in  snjall 
ami  freijuent  doses, and  to  ourdeliglit  in  lesstlian 
half  anhimrthc  little  patient  was  breathing  eas¬ 
ily.  The  doctor  Siiid  that  the  CitEttRV  Pectoral 
had  stived  my  darling’s  life.  Can  you  wonder  ut 
our  gratiluiie’.’  Sincerely  yonrs, 

Ain's.  Kmma  Cedney.’' 
1.5D  West  lltSth  St.,  New  Vork,  Alay  16, 

I  have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  in  my 
family  for  several  years,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  the  most  effectual  remedy  forcQughs 
and  eohls  we  h.avo  ever  tried.  A.  .1.  CuaSe." 

laikc  t:rystal.  Minn.,  .March  13, 1?F2. - - - 

“  1  sull'erod  for  eiglit  yi'ars  from  Bronchitis,  and 
after  trying  many  remedies  with  no  success,  I  was 
eured  liy  the  use' of  Ayeu’.s  CiiEiin  V  Pectoral 
dosEVU  Walpex.’’ 
Byh.alia,  Miss.,  April  Is.s2. 

“I  eaiiiiot  say  enough  in  praise  of  Avttt’s 
(,’tii:nuY  PKCToitAt.,  believing  as  1  do  that  Imt 
for  its  use  I  shonlil  long  sinee  have  diisl  from 
lung  trouhles.  K.  llu.veaiox.’’ 

I'alestine,  Texas,  .April  22,  lss2. 

No  ease  of  an  affeetion  of  llie  Ihroat  of  lungs 
exists  which  cannot  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  us© 
of  Ayer's  iTieurv  Pectorai., !iuditwilln/irai/.x 
r  an' when  ihcdiseast'  is  not  already  beyoinl  tho 
control  of  medicine. 

l-REl’AHED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

SoM  by  all  TTrnirffists. 


My  Ve^tablv  un<i  Flower  Need  OntalofiM  Ibl* 

iHxHo  will  bo  licnt  i'HEK  to  all  who  ajiply.  Customers  of 
last  soa.s(>n  ncci-l  n«)t  write*  for  it.  .\ll  sevd  sent  fr«im  my 
cstab!1shiiiom  w.irrantcvi  trtiK:U)ih  fr  -th  ami  true  to  name, 
•>(»  far,  that  »houKI  it  Drove  oth*'»wi>c,  1  a^rcc  to  retill  the 
»*r-J«.*r  >frati».  My  n  t>f  vT.*jictaMe  ‘•cctl  is  one  of 

1  till’  tuosi  cxti:nj»ivc  i<.  N'  tuiiiul  in  any  American  catalogoie 
I  «m<i  .1  l  ir^o  of  it  i>  i-f  my  ow*t  j’rowin'f.  Ai*  the 
oHsInttl  'lntr»du<M’r  of  Knriy  Ohio  ami  Hurhuitk 
f*otiito«‘H.  .Mitrblclieitd  Karly  Corn,  the  llubbard 
Murblehiriul  Cabbnke*  l*hlnney*M  .Melon, 
.ill!  A  -.(•  tu  of  other  iii’w  \\’}»’ct.tMi’>x,  1  invite  the  patron 
iikjcof  the  imblic.  In  the  I'anlons  and  on  the  farms  of 
thifse  wh'i  olaiit  my  M't*.l  will  In:  found  my  Jiest  advertise 
ment.  James  J,  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead.  Mais. 


An  KNULisn  Veterinary  Suroeon  and  CnFMiJtT,  now  traveling  in  this  country, 
sayn  that  most  of  the  Horse  and  Cattle  Powders  sold  here  are  worthless  trash.  He  says 
that  Sheridaii*s  M  M  m  h  m  «  a.  «  _  will  make  henn 

Condition  Pow-  ■■■1#^  ■■PBI  9k  ■  ■  m  #  lay  like  Sheri- 
ders  ^re  abH)>  ■■  ■■  H  ■  ■■■  ■  ■  W  dan*s  Fondl. 

lately  pure  afid  lUI  ■■  ■■  Hg  mM  IM  ■  ■■  W  Uon  Powders* 

Immensely  vai-  ■■■  BA  IB  Q  fl  IHam  |  BB  fl  Dose,  one  tear 

uable.  Noth.  ■■|^V|B  L  ■  si>oonfultoone 

Ing  on  earjih  ■  "  ■  B  B  ■  B  ■  B  ■  B  ^BB  B  B  pint  food.  Sold 

everywhere.  Or  intent  by  mail  for  eight  letter-stamps.  1,  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass* 


A  /  farm  mortgage  bonds.  ' 

MB  By  Prinei|iul  And  seini-auuuul  Interest  I 
M  payable  iu  N.  Kxehaiige.  Loans 

m  inti  fipplientlons  now  in  N.  V.  Ofllce  iu 

m  y  M  '§  sums  of  $50t)  to  $3,600.  .SIxt.v-elght  hUL- 

M  w  \  M  ilrort  loans  made  In  twelve  years.  Send  , 

■  /  for  circular.  Keferesces  :  Gilman,  Sem  ; 

»  &  Co.,  Uanucrs.  N  Y.  City:  Central  Sa-  ; 

Clonal  Bank,  N  V.  City:  Ktlwards  &  Odell,  -Utorneys,  l-.O  , 
Broadway;  Eev.  E.  Kemp»li.All,  D.D.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.:  Rev.  , 
E.  P.  Haromund.  Vernon,  Ct  ;  Dartmouth  Savings  Bank,  , 
Hanover,  N.  H.:  Rev.  ileorge  Loomis.  D.D.,  Clilton  Springs,  i 
N.  V.  tint*  w.  FRANK  &  IfAKROW,  Bunkers, 

16T  Breailway,  N.  Y,,  and  Uorulng,  Iowa.  ' 


Readingfs  and  Recitations  j 


To  an*  suffering  with  Catarrh  or  Bron¬ 
chitis  who  earnestly  desire  relief.  I  can 
furnish  a  means  of  Permanent  and  Pos¬ 
itive  Cure.  A  Home  Treatment.  No 
charge  for  consultation  by  mail.  Valua¬ 
ble  Treatise  Free.  Certificates  from  Doc¬ 
tors,  Lawyers.  Ministers,  Business-men. 
A.idress  Rev.  T.  P.  CHILDS,  Troy.  Ohio. 


Of,.  MRS.POTTS’„ni| 

LuLd  handle  sad  iron 


HljlJ  K|09|  NOW  REAb^ 

I  TTds  number  is  uniform 
I  with  the  Series,  and  coi  ■ 
x5  ^  tains  another  nrsnaKO  splendid 
latnulinn*  and  Readlnw*.  enndnning  N©ntl- 
in©nt.  Orutorjr,  Pathoa.  Iliiniwr,  Fun.  Price, 
30©la..  tntitled  free.  Solil  by  ll<K)ksellers.  Every  boy 
*ho  speaks  Dieees.  every  member  of  a  I.vceiim  who 
wants  MometliinK  Sr©w  to  recite,  should  K©t  th© 
Hholea©!.  tMub  rales  and  fullliatofmiitvnlarr©©. 
l',GAKRKTT4  UO.,708t’Ue»lnutSt.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


Good  News 


Carrying  UNirKD  Stati-^i  Maii- 

NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW, 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

BVom  Piors  20  and  21,  Xordi  I'ivxT. 

GLAHnOW,  LTVRBPOOL.  LONmXDKTlRr, 
and  BELFAfST. 

Cal>in,  $60,  $76,  $80;  Exciireion,  $1’20  t«>  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

Drafta  usruedprr  any  amonnt  at  fMrrent  Rateg. 

MENQERSON  BROTHERS,  Agsnts,  7  BovHng  Breen. 


COD-LIVER  OIL 

Cheapest 


madloal  aothoritlM 
tmtUr  to  Iti  daUcoor  of  ^ 
laataaiidaninll  ForaotobyDrugglsta. 

w.M.Gciiicffciin$Go(y^y^;:ia:.) 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


LiADIES. 

<JET  I'l*  CLUBS  'or  our  CKLEBR.ATED  TEAS  AND 
COFFEES,  and  secure  a  beautiful  .HO>S-ROSE  or 
<>OLIt-BANl>  TE.\-SKT  (44  pieces),  our  own  imitorta- 
tion.  One  of  these  beautiful  China  tea-sets  given  away 
to  the  party  sending  a  club  for  $25.  Thl.s  Is  the  greatest 
iDilucenient  ever  offered.  Send  lii  your  orders  and  enjoy  a 
cup  of  GOOD  TEA  or  COE'FEE,  aud  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
cure  a  HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Gotsl 
Teas  30e.,  3.3o.,  and  40c.  per  pound.  Excellent  Teas  .30c. 
and  60c.,  and  very  beet  from  65c.  to  90c.  When  ordering, 
be  sure  aud  mention  what  kind  of  Teas  .vou  want — whether 
Oolong,  Mixerl,  .Japan,  Imperial,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder, 
or  English  Breakfast.  We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea 
Company  In  the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  house 
requires  no  oommeut. 

Fur  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AilERlCAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 

WlEGAND’STnTFWs 

FAK  'rUF  VATPF  For  the  cure  of  Hoarse- 
riin  inrz  VVlUtri.  ness,  sore  Throat,  Bron¬ 
chial  Irritation,  Weakness  of  the  Voice,  Ac.  Prepared  only 
by  T.  S.  WIEGANU,  3742  Market  Street,  Philadel. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally.  Price,  25  cents.  Fspe- 
^  dally  beneficial  to  singers  and  speakers. 


DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS. 
BEST  IN  USE  AND  CHEAP. 
THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
STAND  TO  A  SET. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

Hardware  Trade 


XHE  WE8TER3I 

Farm  Mortgage  Co, 

Lawrenoe,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTBASE  LOANS 

ta  the  beet  localiuet  In  the  Weet  negotuted  fer  haate 
oollefw.  estatM  end  iMvate  tadl  vldnsu.  OoiifeadBa*4k 
laterset  u-.-t  iirlncipal_pald  on  day  of  mMomy  MtM 

TKtrd  na&aWk  BmIz  Im  H«w  Twk 
fandt  promptly  placed.  Large  axpertenoe.  Mo  LceMOi 
Isveeton  oompeUed  to  lako  oo  land.  No  dolayi hipa^ 
aeatof  InMreoL  Only  tho  very  eholeool  loooo  aoeoftt^ 
Poll  InformetloB  given  to  tboee  inikmg  ■otMi  nm# 
proStabl*  tawMtanomtn.  Band  (or  etrcMlor,  le^ 
ereaoti  and  tample  diiinmenti. 
r.  M.  PMUiN^PNe.  L.  ■-  rimM».je* 

J.  *.  w  Aura.  vioe  Piea.  a  w.  atumn,  neim 
U.  W.  UAMt.  AmtAK. 


XUM 
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THE  “OLD  POST”  AND  THE  NEW. 

Ab  I  sit  in  my  study  during  this  Week  of 
Prayer,  pondering  upon  the  spiritual  apathy 
which  I  see  all  around  me,  I  am  forcibly  re¬ 
minded  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s  recent  remark  that  re- 
rivals  of  religion  are  constantly  growing  fewer. 

I  can  see  seven  evangelical  churches  by  just 
looking  out  of  my  study  window,  the  furthest 
not  ten  minutes’  walk  away,  and  I  can  count 
three  times  that  number  and  more,  in  the  city 
where  I  live ;  but  the  condition  of  nearly  all  of 
them  is  described  in  the  last  sentence.  An  old 
resident  was  telling  me  the  other  day,  how 
many  years  had  rolled  into  the  past  since  a 
general  revival  had  kindled  these  churches. 

I  would  not  dare  to  put  it  in  print.  And  yet, 
we  think  religiously  that  we  are  a  little  ahead, 
if  anything,  of  most  of  our  sister  cities.  Our 
town  is  a  model  of  good  order.  The  Sabbath  is 
observed  probably  quite  as  well  as  it  is  in  New 
York,  notwithstanding  its  New  Code.  As  the 
world  goes,  ours  is  a  church-going  people.  The 
Gospel  is  preaehed  in  every  church  twice  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  weekly  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  is  never  omitted.  But  yet  we  are  not  re¬ 
vived.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  are  very  apathetic 
in  spiritual  things.  I  wish  that  some  one  could 
tell  us  what  is  the  matter. 

I  suppose,  although  my  sun  is  still  a  good 
many  hours  on  the  morning  side  of  the  merid¬ 
ian,  that  I  am  an  “  old  fogy  ”  to  talk  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  religious  revival.  I  ought  to  know, 

I  presume,  that  the  rapid  wheels  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  have  whirled  the  Church  out  of 
the  region  of  such  primitive  things  as  Pente¬ 
costal  seasons,  and  left  nothing  but  a  cloud  of 
dust  behind.  Of  this  last,  I  am  indeed  tolera¬ 
bly  well  informed;  but  like  all  my  old  fogy 
brethren,  I  don’t  just  understand  the  modus 
operandi  by  which  the  Pentecostal  season  be¬ 
came  superfluous. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  I  was 
taught  by  some  well-meaning  iiersons  of  that 
time  that  sin  was  rebellion  against  God ;  that 
the  soul  that  sinned  was  in  danger  of  eternal 
ruin ;  that  Jesus  Christ,  however,  had  atoned 
for  sin,  and  the  believer  in  Him  would  not 
come  into  condemnation.  These  ideas  were 
driven  into  my  youthful  brain  so  far  that  I 
doubt  if  I  can  ever  get  them  out.  I  have  even 
been  credulous  enough  to  preach  them  in  my 
maturer  years ;  but  I  find  that  I  am  away  “  be¬ 
hind  the  age.”  True,  mj'  own  people  seem 
glad  to  hear  them ;  but  I  am  told  by  the  papers 
and  by  new  books  on  preaching,  and  now  and 
again  by  some  of  the  new  fogies,  that  this  is 
not  the  kind  of  preaching  for  the  age.  What 
we  want,  they  tell  me,  is  something  which  will 
interest  and  instruct  i^eople  about  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  such  as  ”  The  Latest  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Wonder,”  or  “  The  Injustice  of  the  New 
(k>de,”  or  “The  Moral  Grandeur  of  (unregen¬ 
erate)  Human  Nature,”  and  the  like.  I  am 
sure  I  will  admit  very  freely  that  a  knowledge 
of  personal  sinfulness  and  a  longing  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  are  not  among  “  the  common 
affairs  of  life.”  As  intimated  in  the  beginning! 
they  are  decidedly  uncommon,  and  appear  to 
be  growing  more  so.  But  in  my  old-fogy  way 
of  thinking,  I  have  been  simple  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  was  a  good  reason  why  they 
should  be  preached.  Now'  that  I  think  of  it, 
Jonathan  Edwards  w'as  an  old  fogy'  too,  and  so 
I  suppose  was  Dr.  Nettleton  and  Charles  G. 
Finney,  and  certain  others  whose  names  are 
associated  with  theirs.  How  lucky'  for  them 
that  they  finished  their  w'ork  before  these  la.st 
decades  came  around!  I  don’t  suppose  they 
could  have  drawn  an  audience  nowadays,  be¬ 
cause  “the  masses  ”  have  had  sin  educated  out 
'wbereas  these  bygone  preachers  were 
foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  the  grace  of 
'  God  alone  could  extiiqiate  it.  That  was  before 
the  age  of  scientific  investigation,  however ;  so 
■  of  course  they  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
better. 

It  rms  strange,  though,  that  their  preaching 
converted  so  many  hearers  (for  the  meaning  of 
“  converted,”  see  Webster;  it  is  not  yet  obso¬ 
lete).  And  this  is  all  the  more  so  to  me,  as  I 
find  that  people  in  our  town  are,  in  “  the  mass¬ 
es,”  just  about  as  they  were  then— neither  bet¬ 
ter  nor  worse,  wiser  nor  more  ignorant. 

I  wish  some  one  would  tell  me  what  the  “  new 
fogies  ”  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of  relig¬ 
ion.  Most  of  the  new-fogy  churches  I  have 
been  in.  They  have  a  harder  time  in  getting 
an  audience  than  the  old-fogy  ones.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  may  be  in  other  towns,  but  in  our 
city  I  find  very  few  among  the  people  who  care 
to  hear  a  sermon  on  the  Transit  of  Venus,  or 
on  The  Moral  Dignity  of  Man,  or  even  on  so 
live  a  theme  as  the  recent  elections.  I  do  find 
a  good  many,  however,  who  listen  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  old  story'  of  Man’s  fall,  and 
Christ’s  redemption. 

I  vaguely'  susi^ct  that  new-fogyism  is  at  the  ! 
bottom  of  all  spiritual  apathy.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  rather  glad  to  be  an  old  fogy,  and  shall 
■fioubtless  continue  so,  so  long  as  I  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  If  it  is  not  in  order  to  preach 
that  Gk)Bpel  any  longer,  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  stop  preaching  altogether,  as  I  don’t  like  the 
alternative  suggested  by  Paul  (Gal.  i.  8,  9). 

_ P.  F.  S. 

THS  PROORKSS  OF  DOCTRINE. 

Your  correspondent  Dr.  Cuyler,  whose  let¬ 
ters  everybody  reads  and  enjoys,  touched  a 
very  tender  8iK)t  in  my  heart,  when  in  his  let¬ 
ter  of  Dec.  2l8t  he  praised  so  highly  Bernard’s 
book  with  the  above  title.  My  only  surprise 
was  that  he  had  been  twenty-five  years  finding 
it.  Some  years  ago  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  work,  and  it  has  been  ever  since  fruitful  of 
sermons  and  suggestive  thoughts,  and  heliJed 
to  an  understanding  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
a  way  that  no  other  book  has  equalled.  No  in¬ 
deed!  Dr.  Cuyler’s  praise  “The  most  faultless 
religious  work  ”  of  twenty-five  years,  is  not  ex¬ 
travagant.  One  of  our  Seminary  professors 
said  that  this  work  and  Phelps’  Still  Hour  were 
the  two  religious  books,  aside  from  the  Bible, 
that  he  could  commend  without  a  qualification. 

Bernard’s  book  has  only  been  “  out  of  print  ” 
in  this  country,  and  was  originally  published 
by  Gk)uld  &  Lincoln,  Boston.  The  copy  lying 
before  me  now  bears  the  mark  of  Macmillan  & 
'‘Oo.,  and  Ls  the  third  edition  revised,  which 
shows  how  well  the  book  has  been  appreciated. 
Who  will  tell  us  something  about  its  author  ? 
By  the  side  of  this  book  I  want  to  place  an- 
'  other  volume  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  on  the 
‘  Old  Testament,  a  book  that  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  has  done  for  me  on  the  Old  what  the  oth- 
•  er  has  on  the  New  Testament.  It  is  “  Proph¬ 
ecy,  a  Preparation  for  Christ,”  by  Dr.  Smith, 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  It  also  is  admirable  in 
■“  manner  and  matter,”  and  in  these  days  of 
renewed  interest  in  Old  Testament  study,  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Few  volumes  in  my  li¬ 
brary  are  prized  more  highly  than  these  two. 
Would  that  they  might  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  our  ministers,  and  thoroughly  studied! 

J.  Q.  A. 

Those  who  wish  to  keep  the  run  of  current 
art  will  find  a  useful  book  in  Dumas’  Art  Man¬ 
ual,  which  now  makes  its  first  appearance.  It 
gives  a  r68um6  of  the  art  of  the  ptist  year,  with 
S5U  drawings  in  fac-simile  of  the  more  remark¬ 
able  productions,  American  as  well  as  foreign. 
It  seems  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  popular 
art,  and  the  reviews  of  the  several  exhibitions 
are  by  critics  who  stand  high  in  their  profes¬ 
sion.  It  is  published  by  J.  W.  Bouton. 


Ctttrent  sucnto.  I 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Delaware  Legislature  has  reSlected  the 
Hon.  Eli  Saulsbury  United  States  Senator. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  has  decided 
that  women  may  be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
State. 

Every  one  of  the  New  England  States  but  Rhode 
Island  has  taken  steps  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
forests.  Massachusetts  has  societies  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
expects  within  three  months  to  have  steamers  of 
its  new  line  running  from  Newport  News  to  Brai- 
zil  and  Europe. 

A  company  has  been  organized,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,250,000,  for  the  introduction  into  steamships 
of  the  “levelling  bertjji,”  invented  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Laskey.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new  berth  will 
prevent  sea-siskness. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  decided  that  the 
postal  regulations  as  amended  do  not  authorize 
the  forwarding  after  reaching  the  office  of  address 
of  any  mail  matter  (except  letters)  without  addi¬ 
tional  payment  of  postage. 

Senator-elect  Colquit  of  Georgia  was  a  Major- 
General  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  gained  his 
title  of  the  “hero  of  01ustee”bya  remarkable 
victory  over  a  superior  force  at  the  town  in  Flor¬ 
ida  of  that  name. 

The  will  of  the  late  Henry  James  divides  his 
property, which  is  considerable,  between  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  three  of  his  sons,  his  fourth  son,  who  is  a 
prosperous  business  man  in  Milwaukee,  having 
been  omitted  from  the  list  of  legatees  at  his  own 
request. 

While  a  Mr.  Sauers  was  counting  $1,700  he  had 
just  received  in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  a  stranger  called  his 
attention  to  a  note  on  the  floor,  and  another 
stranger  grabbed  $998  of  his  pile  and  ran  away 
with  it. 

W.  B.  Closson,  whoso  exquisite  wood  engravings 
are  well  known  in  our  illustrated  periodicals  and 
books,  has  just  received  from  the  Paris  salon  the 
distinction  of  a  medal  of  honor — a  thoroughly  de¬ 
served  recognition  of  the  excellences  of  American 
wood -engraving. 

Senator  Chilcott,  from  the  Committee  on  Pen¬ 
sions,  has  made  a  favorable  report  in  the  case  of 
Mary  J.  Stover,  daughter  of  the  late  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  She  married  a  second  time, 
and  her  name  was  then  dropped  from  the  rolls ; 
but  in  view  of  her  relationship,  the  Committee  re- 1 
port  in  favor  of  restoring  her  name  and  paying 
her  a  pension  of  $30  per  month,  which  she  receiv¬ 
ed  before. 

Superintendent  Conger  has  made  a  properly  pa¬ 
thetic  report  of  the  unseemly  actions  of  visitors 
to  our  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  appears 
that  some  of  these  persons  have  allowed  their  in¬ 
quisitiveness  undue  scope,  shoving  long  polos 
into  the  throats  of  geysers,  and  otherwise  behav¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  such  as  would  in  nowise  be  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  our  New  York  Central  Park  force. 
The  Yellowstone  Park  should  bo  in  no  way  abus¬ 
ed,  and  should  Congress  announce  it  closed  for 
repairs  next  Summer,  the  effect  might  be  whole¬ 
some. 

Gov.  Butler  having  stated  that  Andrew  Jackson 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  the  Boston  Journal  says : 
“  There  used  to  be  some  such  talk  as  this  on  the 
stump  many  years  ago,  but  all  authentic  biogra¬ 
phies  agree  in  the  statement  that  Jackson  was  a 
native-born  American.  The  place  of  his  birth  w'as 
the  Waxhaw  Settlement,  South  Carolina,  March  15, 
1767.  His  parents,  who  were  Sootch-Irish,  came 
from  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  and  settled  on  Twelve 
Mile  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Catawba  River,  North 
Carolina,  in  tlie  year  1765,  two  years  before  their 
distinguished  son  saw  the  light.” 

The  District  Attornej'  has  decided  that  the  Im¬ 
porters’  Tea  Company,  a  concern  which  does  busi¬ 
ness  in  Buffalo  by  selling  tea  and  coffee  in  pack¬ 
ages  that  contain  prizes,  is  a  lottery.  Their  mode 
of  operation  is  to  sell  a  package  for  $1,  guarantee¬ 
ing  a  prize,  which  is  generally  a  piece  of  jewelry, 
and  if  the  purchaser  wants  another  chance  he  re¬ 
turns  the  first  package,  and  by  paying  fifty  cents 
more  takes  another  package.  A  civil  suit  for  $30,- 
000  has  been  begun  against  the  company,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  authorities  are  also  preparing  to 
begin  criminal  proceedings  against  the  concern. 
It  Is  estimated  that  in  the  last  week  or  ten  days 
they  have  cleared  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  by  the 
scheme. 

A  singular  case  of  the  power  of  conscience, 
stirred  perhaps  by  undue  indulgence  on  New 
Year’s,  is  related  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  a  negro 
walked  into  Gov.  Stephens’s  office  and  said  that  he 
had  decided  to  surrender  himself  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  be  tried  for  arson  on  the  charge  of  having 
burned  down  a  part  of  Millen,  Ga.,  on  the  night  of 
Dec.  18.  This  frank  confession  was  in  itself  some¬ 
what  surprising,  but  it  was  far  surpassed  by  the 
unhappy  man’s  next  observation,  which  was  that 
he  was  entirely  innocent,  but  had  dreamed  that 
he  was  guilty,  and  was  in  consequence  terribly 
frightened.  In  his  dream  he  had  seen  himself 
pursued  by  an  angry  mob  determined  to  lynch 
him,  a  fate  which  he  was  anxious  to  escape  by 
placing  himself  in  the  Governor’s  hands. 

A  notable  case  of  abduction  occurred  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  6th.  A  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  prominent  business  man  of  that  city,  on  her  way 
to  a  convent  school  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
was  followed  by  four  men,  one  of  whom,  when  she 
had  reached  an  unfrequented  spot,  made  bold  to 
place  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  with  the 
other  cover  her  face  with  a  handkerchief  saturated 
with  chloroform.  She  remembers  nothing  more 
until  she  found  herself  in  an  upper  room  in  a 
three-story  brick  house  on  a  back  street.  There 
she  saw  no  one  except  a  woman  and  two  of  the 
men,  and  all  treated  her  well,  telling  her  that 
they  intended  to  keep  her  until  a  reward  was  of¬ 
fered.  After  several  days  had  elapsed  they  di¬ 
rected  her  to  write  to  her  parents  and  tell  them 
that  she  would  be  released  for  a  large  ransom. 
This  she  refused  to  do,  and  the  ruffians  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  reports  in  the  papers, 
released  her  after  a  confinement  of  six  days,  a  wo¬ 
man  accompanying  her  to  the  nearest  police  sta¬ 
tion.  Apparently  she  was  too  frightened  to  mark 
the  locality  of  her  prison.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  her  confinement  no  effort  was  made 
for  her  recovery,  her  parents  supposing  her  to  be 
at  school,  while  the  school  authorities  took  it  for 
granted  that  she  was  detained  at  home  for  some 
sufficient  reason. 

WASHINOTON  BIATTERS. 

The  Fitz  John  Porter  bill  has  passed  the  Senate 
by  33  to  27.  It  restores  him  to  the  army,  and  re¬ 
moves  the  blame  from  him. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  President  in  case  of  the  re¬ 
moval,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 

Secretary  Lincoln’s  crushing  report  to  Congress 
concerning  its  useless  waste  of  money  on  alleged 
rivers  and  harbors,  contains  these,  among  other 
points:  For  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  $6,000  was  appro¬ 
priated.  The  entire  customs  dues  collected  there 
for  1881  and  1882  were  $60.25.  Eighty  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
the  prime  benefit  of  which  "  accrues  immediately 
and  directly  to  the  owners  of  the  dock  property.” 
Congress  gave  $15,000  for  Cedar  Creek,  Mich. 
This  creek  will  barely  float  saw  logs  to  its  mouth 
It  has  no  other  business.  Oldtown  Creek,  Miss., 
had  $3,000  voted  for  its  improvement.  Examina¬ 


tion  showed  that  all  the  water  in  the  stream 
would  flow  through  a  box  twelve  inches  square. 
Bayou  Terrebonne  received  $7,000.  The  “  bayoi  ” 
is  just  eleven  feet  wide  at  the  site  of  the  present 
operations.  Farther  up  it  is  much  narrower. 
The  Coloosahatchie  was  given  $6,000,  but  the  en¬ 
gineer  says  that  “the  principal  advantage  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  Improvement  would  arise  from 
the  partial  drainage  of  the  adjoining  marsh  lands.” 

EDUCATIONAL. 

'The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  woman  teacher  in 
Iowa  is  said  to  be  $1,200.  In  Chicago  and  other 
cities  of  Illinois  several  lady  teachers  get  $2,000. 

The  will  of  the  late  Janies  Laughlin  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Penn.,  directs  the  payment  from  his  estate, 
of  $15,000  to  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College, 
$10,000  to  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  and 
$5,000  to  the  Western  University. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Jermain  of  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  who  re¬ 
cently  gave  $50,0i  0  to  Williams  College,  this  year 
made  a  New  Year’s  gift  to  Hamilton  College  of 
$6,000.  Dr.  Darling  was  formerly  Mr.  Jermain’s 
pastor. 

Relative  to  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Tulane’s  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
says :  “Among  those  suggested  for  the  post  of  hon¬ 
or  of  this  new  university  are  Professor  Elliot  of 
Harvard ;  Professor  White  of  Cornell ;  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Johns-Hopkins  University ;  Professor  Por¬ 
ter  of  Yale;  and  William  Preston  Johnston,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.”  It  will  doubtless  prove  a  saving  of  time  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  latter  alone. 

Morgan  Hall,  the  gift  of  ex-Governor  E.  D. 
Morgan  to  Williams  College,  is  ready  for  its  occu¬ 
pants.  The  building  is  a  model  of  convenience, 
being  warmed  by  steam,  aired  by  the  best  ventila¬ 
tion,  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  all  the  rooms, 
and  a  bath-room  in  the  basement.  Each  set  of 
rooms  consists  of  a  reception-room  and  two  cham¬ 
bers,  so  that  they  can  accommodate  two  or  four 
students.  Each  reception-room  is  furnished  with 
a  stationary  bookcase.  The  work  on  the  rooms 
and  smaller  doors  is  an  imitation  of  cherry,  and 
with  the  white  walls  makes  a  very  neat  contrast. 
In  the  basement  are  six  rooms  for  the  janitor’s 
use,  where  he  will  live.  ‘ 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  the  physician  who  set  the 
broken  leg  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of 
President  Lincoln,  died  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  at  Bryantown,  Charles  county,  in  southern 
Maryland.  The  only  incident  of  note  in  his  life 
was  his  professional  service  to  Booth. 

Clark  Mills,  the  American  sculptor,  died  at 
Washington  on  the  12th.  His  principal  works  are 
the  statue  of  General  Jackson  at  Washington,  with 
its  duplicate  at  Now  Orleans ;  and  the  statue  of 
Liberty  that  surmounts  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  which  was,  however,  de.signod  by 
Crawford. 

The  death  of  Lot  M.  Morrill  of  Maine  is  an¬ 
nounced.  As  member  of  the  legislature,  as  gov¬ 
ernor  during  three  terms,  as  senator  of  the  United 
States  in  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war,  and  the 
hardly  less  anxious  and  momentous  days  of  re¬ 
construction  that  followed,  he  honored  his  State 
and  deserved  well  of  his  couiitr3'.  The  Portland 
Advertiser  says  that  liis  last  notable  public  service 
was  performed  in  1879,  when  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Governor  Garcolon,  so  cogent  in  its  logic  and 
courteous  in  its  manner,  that  tlie  Governor  was 
persuaded  against  the  advice  of  his  party  friends 
to  invite  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Slate  upon  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  counting  the  votes  for  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  1880.  In  this  waj'  a  question  which 
threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  State,,  was 
brought  before  the  courr  Tor'  ord(u1yTrrffitrf#)Jfr 
and  adjustment.  It  has  l>een  said  that  Mr.  ArVor- 
rill  did  not  write  the  letter ,  but  he  at  least  ap¬ 
proved  and  signed  it,  and  it  was  his  unsullied 
character  which  gave  it  weight.  Death  did  not 
take  him  bj'  surprise. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  work  of  cutting  ice  at  Whitnej'  Lake  (near 
New  Haven,  Ct.)  was  about  finished  Jan.  llth,  all 
the  ice-houses  at  tlie  Lake  being  full  of  ice  and 
of  the  best  qualitj',  the  crystal  blocks  being  about 
a  foot  in  thickness. 

I  The  ravages  of  a  panther  continue  to  be  report¬ 
ed  through  the  country  from  Douglass,  Mass., 
southwest  into  Connecticut.  Sportsmen  think 
they  have  discovered  the  den  of  the  beast  or 
beasts.  Parties  organized  for  the  hunt  have  so 
far  been  unsuccessful  in  their  search  for  the  ani¬ 
mal.  The  storj'  comes  from  Now  London  that 
some  time  since  a  farmer’s  son  named  Stone,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Oxford,  disappeared,  and  has  not  been 
heard  from.  It  has  been  current  that  his  remains 
were  recently  found  in  the  woods  in  a  mangled 
condition.  The^’  indicated  the  work  of  a  wild 
beast. 

A  most  alarming  drought  prevails  throughout 
New'  Hampshire  and  Maine,  tliere  having  been 
little  or  no  rain  in  those  States  since  last  June. 
The  water  supply  is  well  nigh  exhausted-,  and  all 
classes  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  drought.  The 
principal  suffering  appears  to  exist  in  Manchester, 
in  the  Pemijewassett  Vallej',  and  along  the  Penob¬ 
scot  River.  The  mills  are  either  shut  down  en¬ 
tirely,  or  running  on  half  time.  Tradespeople  are 
feeling  the  want  of  money  in  circulation,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  operatives’  idleness.  The  lum¬ 
bermen  are  unable  to  move  their  logs,  which  are 
accumulating  in  immense  quantities,  and  farmers, 
besides  suffering  from  damage  to  their  crops, 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  water  enough  for 
their  cattle,  and  even  their  families,  to  drink.  If 
rain  does  not  come  soon,  the  consequences  will  be 
appalling.  Throughout  tlie  two  States  ponds  and 
streams  are  universal  I  j'  drj".  Stock  is  driven  in 
some  instances  two  miles  to  water.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  River  has  not  been  so  low  for  twontj'-five 
years.  At  Manchester  (N.  H.)  prayers  have  been 
said  in  all  the  Catholic  churches  for  rain. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Code  it  Is  a 
misdemeanor  for  a  person  to  obtain  employment 
by  false  representations. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Brooklyn  Plj-mouth 
Church  last  year  included  $20,000  for  Mr.  Beech¬ 
er’s  salary,  $2,500  each  for  the  .services  of  assistant 
pastor  and  sexton,  and  $6,606.04  for  music. 

Edward  E.  Shaw,  the  cashier  of  the  Jersey  City 
Bank,  was  arrested  on  the  llth,  charged  with  em¬ 
bezzlement.  The  police  have  no. evidence  upon 
which  to  hold  Mr.  Shaw,  and  cannot  persuade  the 
bank  directors  to  substantiate  their  charge. 

It  is  reported  in  some  of  the  papers  that  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  is  ready  to  make  New  York  citya  pres¬ 
ent  of  a  five  million  dollar  art  gallery,  upon  the 
condition  that  the  corporation  furnishes  the  land. 
If  this  is  a  fact,  the  land  should  be  found  at  once. 

Mayor  Low  of  Brooklyn  makes  the  following 
somewhat  novel  suggestion  in  regard  to  Excise 
matters :  The  Swedish  system  of  Excise  seems  to 
me  the  best  yet  devised  for  a  large  cltj'.  Under 
this  system  a  city  is  divided  into  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  Excise  districts;  the  number  of  saloons  al¬ 
lowed  in  each  district  is  fixed  by  law  pro  rata  to 
the  population,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
liquor  of  all  sorts  within  each  district  is  sold  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  this  way 
the  interest  of  the  licensed  is  made  to  lie  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  law,  because  he  pays  for  his  licepse  a 
large  sum ;  incidentally  the  city  also  receives  for 
licences  what  they  are  worth. 

It  was  on  Sunday  week,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ludlow  and  Hester  streets,  a  neighborhood 
known  as  “goose-town,”  from  the  quantity  of 
'  live  poultry  offered  for  sale  by  the  Hebrews,  who 


quite  monopolize  that  district,  that  a  dcraonstra-  j 
tlon  was  made  against  the  enforcement  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  law.  Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  every  store  in  the  neighborhood  was  si¬ 
multaneously'  thrown  open  by  preconcerted  ar¬ 
rangement,  goods  were  moved  out  upon  the  side¬ 
walks  and  buying  and  selling  began  as  on  a  week¬ 
day,  The  disaffection  extended  throughout  the 
Jewish  quarter  bounded  by  Eldridge,  Norfolk,  Di¬ 
vision,  and  Grand  streets.  After  an  unsuccessful 
effort  by  the  patrolling  police  to  enforce  the  law. 
Captain  Allaire,  whose  precinct  includes  this  dis¬ 
trict,  responded  to  a  call  for  help  with  the  entire 
reser^'e  squad,  including  every  available  man  in 
the  station.  The  Captain  seized  four  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders,  all  grocers,  and  took  them  prisoners  to 
the  Eldridgc-street  station.  He  then  announced 
to  the  crowd  that  ho  would  enforce  the  law  at  anj' 
hazard,  and  that  those  who  resisted  by  force  must 
take  the  consequences.  This  had  effect.  The 
back  of  the  opposition  was  broken,  and  the  store¬ 
keepers  allowed  the  policemen  to  shut  their  doors. 
The  four  prisoners  were  taken  to  court  and  held 
in  $200  ball  each  for  trial. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

In  Zululand  the  Boers  met  with  a  repulse  at  the 
hands  of  the  natives  on  the  9th. 

The  Suez  canal’is  to  be  improved  at  an  estimat¬ 
ed  expense  of  23,000,000  francs. 

Throe  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  which  a  few  years 
ago  abolished  capital  punishment  (lave  restored  it. 

The  floods  in  Europe,  elsewhere  almost  or  quite 
subsided,  seem  to  be  rather  augmented  than  oth¬ 
erwise  in  South  Hungary. 

Queen  Victoria  recently  conferred  a  baronetcy 
upon  Mr.  William  John  Clarke,  a  well-known 
sheep  farmer  in  Australia,  and  President  of  the 
West  Bourke  Agricultural  Association. 

Close  upon  the  death  of  Gambetta  followed  that 
of  General  Chanzy,  who  in  1870  commanded  the 
Army  of  the  Loire.  He  is  described  in  the  French 
press  as  the  sword,  as  Gambetta  was  the  soul,  of 
resistance  to  German  invasion. 

The  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  says:  “England 
has  practically  taken  possession  of  Egypt.  We 
may  regret  this,  but  we  have  no  right  to  protest 
against  exclusion  from  an  arrangement  since  ju.s- 
tifiod  by  our  own  abstaining  from  intervention.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Merenskj',  the  German  mission¬ 
ary,  who  has  been  twenty-two  year-s  in  South  Af¬ 
rica,  declares  that  a  South  African  confederacy 
under  the  British  flag  is  the  only  safeguard  against 
anarchy.  He  advises  Germans  to  emigrate  thither. 

At  Berlin  a  public  meeting  of  workmen — the 
largest  ever  held  there  since  the  passage  of  the 
Sociall.st  laws— was  dissolved  on  the  8th  by  the  po¬ 
lice  amid  the  greatest  uproar,  on  account  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  speeches  of  Herr  Stoeckol,  the  Jew 
baiter,  and  tlie  socialist  deputj’,  Herr  Kayser. 

On  January  I3th  three  hundred  persons  perished 
in  a  fire  at  Berditchef  in  Russian  Poland,  a  town 
■of  over  50,000  inhabitants,  mo.stlj'  Hebrews.  The 
victims  were  attending  a  circus  performance  in  a 
building  whi^h  caught  fire,  and  it  was  burned  to 
the  ground  iiefore  thej'  could  escape. 

Turkish  troops  have  been  clandestinely  massed 
on  the  Eastern  Roumanian  frontier,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  tlie  confirmed  reports  of  preparations 
for  an  early  rising  of  the  Musselmans  in  the 
mountain  districts  adjacent.  Several  cases  of 
rifles  have  been  intercepted  by  the  Turkish  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  police  at  Rome  made  domiciliaiy  visits  to 
135  houses,  and  arrested  125  persons.  Si.xtj’-two 
seizures  of  newspapers  containing  revolutionary 
accounts  of  OverdanU’s  life  and  so-called  martyr¬ 
dom,  were  also  made,  and  the  general  belief  is  that 
important  information  against  the  Socialists  has 
A  trial  for  high  treason  Is  impend¬ 
ing. 

The  Emperor  William  of  Gormanj'  has  granted 
600,000  marks  of  the  imperial  treasurj'  funds  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  inundations; 
charging  Prince  Bismark  to  disburse  the  monej' 
as  speedily'  as  possible.  This  statement  address¬ 
ed  to  the  Reichstag  was  received  with  universal 
applause.  The  Frankfurter  Zeltung  of  Berlin  is 
receiving  largo  sums  including  15,000  marks  from 
New  York.  The  same  paper  has  organized  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  rapid  distribution  of  the  funds. 

Judging  from  appearances  at  the  present  time, 
one  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  managing  a  na¬ 
tion  is  to  be  included  among  the  unhealthj'  oc¬ 
cupations  of  life.  Prince  Bismark  excited  the 
general  pitj'  of  the  Reichstag  on  the  9Lh  by  his 
weak  and  evidently  painful  condition  :  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  also  suffering  from  overwork,  and  at  the 
recommendation  of  his  physicians  is  taking  regu¬ 
lar  exercise,  and  is  said  to  be  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
parting  to  the  south  of  Europe.  Gambetta  was 
onlj'  forty-four  wlien  he  died. 

The  representative  of  the  British  Government  at 
Constantinople  has  presented  to  the  Porte  the 
draft  of  a  scheme  for  administrative,  judicial, 
financial,  and  militiiry  reforms  in  Egypt,  which 
England,  after  having  secured  the  views  thereon 
of  the  Porte,  intends  to  submit  to  the  Powers. 
This  scheme  proposes  to  replace  the  Anglo-French 
control.  As  a  consequence  of  this  new  move  on 
England’s  part,  the  Khedive  will  probably  in  tlie 
course  of  a  few  days  declare  the  European  con¬ 
trol  in  Egypt  at  an  end  ;  but  it  would  appear  not 
with  the  approval  of  France.  The  Paris  press  af¬ 
firms  that  the  French  nation  is  resolved  to  uphold 
her  rights  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  present  compli¬ 
cations  will  probablj'  be  submitted  to  a  confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Davitt,  the  Irish  agitator,  in  a  speech  on  the 
10th  referred  to  the  distress  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
Ho  said  it  was  humiliating  that  Ireland  should 
stand  before  the  world  time  after  time  as  a  men¬ 
dicant.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  had  enough  of 
futile  agitators  and  semi-insurrections ;  they  were 
going  to  fight  it  out  this  time.  But  Mr.  Davitt 
and  his  impractlcables  will  find  it  difficult  ^to  car- 
ry  on  much  of  a  rebellion  on  empty  stomachs. 
And  there  is  a  serious  scarcity  in  some  sections. 
Last  week  in  Dublin  a  deputation  of  Catholic 
priests  waited  upon  Lord  Lieutenant  Spencer,  and 
pointed  out  the  present  privations  of  the  people  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  and  represented  that  severer 
distress  was  at  hand.  They  suggested  that  the 
Board  of  Works  should  advance  loans  to  all  hold¬ 
ers  of  land  in  order  to  enable  them  to  improve 
their  farms.  They  said  it  would  be  expedient  to 
establish  artificial  drainage  for  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands.  They  deprecated  emigration,  and 
pointed  out  the  repugnance  of  the  people  to  enter 
the  Workhouse.  Earl  Spencer  promised  to  give 
the  matter  his  earnest  consideration. 

ANOTHER  BANK  FAILURE. 

The  City  Bank  of  Jersey  City  failed,  and  the 
Fifth  W’ard  Savings  Bank  of  the  same  city  sus¬ 
pended  payment  on  the  morning  of  January  10th, 
through  the  irregularities  of  Garrett  S.  Boice,  the 
president  of  the  former  and  treasurer  of  the  latter. 
The  accused  man  has  been  arraigned  to  answer  a 
charge  of  embezzling  bonds  and  securities  to  the 
value  of  $24, .500,  the  property  of  the  savings  bank. 
Mr.  Boice  has  made  the  following  statement : 
“The  only  mistake  I  have  made  is  in  taking  the 
securities  of  the  savings  bank  to  keep  the  City 
Bank  going.  It  will  be  found  that  I  have  taken 
none  of  the  money  or  used  any  of  the  securities 
for  mj'  own  individual  use.  The  directors  have 
neglected  the  business  of  the  bank  and  have  left 
ail  the  work  to  me.  Thej'  would  attend  none  of 
the  meetings,  nor  could  I  get  them  to  take  any  in¬ 
terest  in  the  concern.  I  have  been  trying  to  carrj' 
the  bank  along  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
onlj'  a  short  time  ago  advised  some  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  close  the  concern  upquietlyand  thus  avoid 
anv  excitement.” 


EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


1»0  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


PRELIMINARY 

Statement  of  Business, 
January  1,  1883. 

Assets,  •  -  .  -  $48,000,000 

Income,  •  -  -  -  11,000,000 

Surplus,  over  liabilities, 
10,500,000. 

The  amount  of  new  bu.siness  trans¬ 
acted  during  the  past  year,  $62,250,- 
000,  exceeds  the  largest  business  ever 
done  by  any  other  Company  in  one 
year. 

The  Society, 

In  1878  wrote  -  $21,440,21 3  Insurance 
In  1879  “  -  26,502,541  “ 

In  1880  “  -  35,170,805  “ 

In  1881  “  -  46,189,096  “ 

In  1882  “  -  62,250,000  “ 

Tlie  reasons  for  the  increased  pa¬ 
tronage  received  by  the  Society  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  are  : 

1st,  The  fact  that  the  percentage 
and  amount  of  its  surplus  over  its  lia¬ 
bilities,  according  to  the  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Reports  (four  per  cent,  valuation) 
are  larger  than  in  any  other  one  of 
the  five  largest  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

2d.  The  percentage  of  dividends 
earned  for  policy-holders,  according 
to  the  same  Reports,  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  five  years,  greater 
than  in  any  other  one  of  these  com¬ 
panies. 

3.  The  Society  issues  a  })lain  and 
simple  contract  of  insurance,  free  from 
burdensome  conditions  and  technicali¬ 
ties,  INCONTESTABLE  AFTER 
THREE  YEARS. 

4th.  In  the  event  of  death,  a  policy 
which  has  become  incontestable,  is 
[laid  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  proofs  of  death  with  a  legal  re¬ 
lease  of  the  claim,  thus  affording  pe¬ 
cuniary  relief  to  the  family  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  if  the  amount  were  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  bond,  and  avoiding  the  annoying 
delay  of  weeks  and  months,  and  some¬ 
times  years  of  vexatious  litigation, 
which  many  have  experienced  in  other 
companies. 

5th.  The  Society  has  no  contested 
claims  on  its  books. 

6th.  The  popularity  of  the  Society’s 
tontine  system  of  insurance ;  which 
jii’ovides  full  insurance  in  case  of 
death,  and  gives  the  greatest  return 
for  the  money  paid  by  the  policy¬ 
holder  if  he  lives,  w^ith  more  advan¬ 
tageous  options  to  meet  an  insurer’s 
need  at  the  end  of  the  term,  than  any 
other  form  of  policy  ever  devised. 

Persons  desiring  life  insurance  will 
best  consult  their  own  interests  by 
communicating  with  the  officers  of  the 
Society  or  any  of  its  agents. 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  President. 

JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  1st  Vice-Pres’t. 

SAMUEL  BORROWE,  2d  Vice-Pres’t. 

WM.  ALEXANDER,  Secretary. 

THE  GREAT  STATE  DEFAULTER. 

Marshall  'f.  Polk,  the  defaulting  Treasurer  of 
Tennessee,  was  arrested  last  week  while  making 
Ids  way  through  Texas  to  Mexico,  and  (so  the  story 
goes)  was  released  in  consideration  of  $50,000.  A 
further  outlay'  of  stolen  money  secured  a  so-called 
detective,  who  agreed  to  pilot  him  over  the  border. 
This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  United  States 
Marshal  Sheehy,  that  worthy  officer  started  in  pur¬ 
suit.  The  Marshal  came  up  with  the  detective 
while  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  a  horse  for  Mr. 
Polk,  and  refusing  to  be  turned  aside  from  the 
line  of  duty,  took  him  into  custody.  He  then 
started  after  Mr.  Polk,  whom  ho  found  after  con¬ 
siderable  trouble,  and  in  a  very  belligerent  mood. 
Discretion  prevailing,  however,  that  gentleman 
decided  to  make  an  offer  of  the  paltry  sum  of 
$8,000,  by  way  of  compromise.  The  unfortunate 
gentleman’s  surprise  can  readily  be  imagined 
when  the  incorruptible  Marshal  refused  to  listen, 
and  insisted  upon  attaching  himself  to  his  person 
in  an  official  way.  On  Jan.  10th,  the  whole  party, 
including  the  detective  (Cameron  bj'  name)  who 
was  conducting  Polk  out  of  the  country,  started 
on  a  special  train  for  San  Antonio.  Polk,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Confederate  Bishop- 
General  Polk  during  the.  war,  is  now  back  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  in  custody.  Van  Polk,  a  nephew  of 
the  culprit,  and  an  Italian  servant,  8ucceede<l  in 
making  their  escape  into  Mexico,  and  it  is  said, 
with  a  good  portion  of  the  money. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Sick  Hcndnche. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Read,  Chicago,  says:  “  I  think  it  is  a 
remedy  of  the  highest  value  in  many  forms  of 
mental  and  nervous  exhaustion,  attended  by  sick 
headache,  dyspepsia,  and  diminished  vitality.” 


CASUALTIES  AND  FIRES. 

At  Coultersville,  Ill.,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th,  an  explosion  occurred  in  the  coal  mine  of 
Jones  &  Nesblt.  Of  twelve  persons  in  the  mine  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  but  two  escaped.  The 
ignition  of  fire-damp  was  the  cause. 

The  British  ship  British  Empire,  Captain  Rick¬ 
ers,  from  Shields,  bound  for  Bombay,  has  been 
burned  at  sea.  Ten  persons  are  known  to  have 
been  saved ;  but  two  boats,  containing  the  cap¬ 
tain,  mate,  and  fourteen  hands,  are  missing. 

The  steamer  City  of  Grenville,  one  of  the  finest 
boats  plying  between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis, 
was  struck  by  the  Laura  Lee  and  sunk  on  the  12th. 
No  lives  were  lost.  TheGrenvillo  was  worth  $150,- 
000,  and  had  a  valuable  cargo. 

Milwaukee  seems  to  bo  experiencing  an  epidem¬ 
ic  of  fire.  We  last  week  chronicled  one  there 
which  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of  $600,000, 
and  now  we  have  to  notice  the  most  fearful  catas¬ 
trophe  which  has  ever  happened  to  that  city  in 
any  form.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  10th,  the  New- 
hall  House,  the  chief  hotel  of  the  city,  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  frightful  number 
of  tlie  inmates  of  the  house,  chiefly  servants,  lost 
their  lives.  The  building  was  of  Milwaukee  brick, 
six  stories  in  height,  and  contained  three  hundred 
rooms.  It  was  erected  as  far  back  as  1857,  and  has 
been  long  known  as  a  tinder-box,  in  which  fire  once 
getting  headway,  would  make  short  work  —  and 
just  this  has  proved  to  be  the  fact.  The  fire  broke 
out  shortly  before  4  o’clock,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  hotel  was  one  mass  of  flames.  Tliere  were  in 
the  building  at  the  time  one  huiidreil  and  ten 
guests  and  sixty-seven  employes.  Of  those,  thir- 
tj'-nine  have  been  identified  among  the  dead.  In 
all  82  persons  are  supposed  to  liave  perished. 
It  is  probable  that  some  were  suffocated  in  their 
sleep,  while  the  fate  of  those  who,  making  their 
way  through  the  stifling  smoke  to  the  windows, 
cast  themselves  to  the  sidewalk  many  feet  below, 
the  way  being  thoroughly  obstructed  on  one  or 
more  sides  by  telegraph  wires,  is  easier  imagined 
than  described.  The  leap  of  nearly  one  hundred 
feet,  in  some  cases,  was  too  great  for  the  strength 
of  those  who  held  the  canvas  intended  to  break 
their  fall,  and  the  result  was  often  instant  death. 
Some  were  badly  lacerated  by  the  maze  of  wires, 
before  reacliing  the  ground.  This  sad  catastrophe 
has  drawn  general  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
greater  precautions  against  fires  in  hotels,  and 
also  to  the  obstruction  of  cltj'  streets  by  telegraph 
wires. 

An  alarm  of  fire  in  the  Planter’s  House,  St. 
Louis,  on  Sunday,  14th,  at  about  the  same  hour  of 
the  morning  in  which  the  Milwaukee  fire  broke 
out,  spread  consternation  among  the  inmates,  who 
poured  out  in  a  panic-stricken  mass.  The  alarm 
was  not  a  false  one,  but  the  fire  was  confined  to 
the  extension  containing  the  kitchen  and  servants 
rooms.  It  burned  very  fiercely,  and  required  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  firemen  to  control  it. 
Some  of  tlie  servants  were  so  dazed  by  fear  and 
dread  that  they  had  to  be  driven  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Three  of  them  were  burned  to  death. 

For  Tkroat  Dlueaseg  and  Coughs,  Brown's  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches,  like  all  other  really  good  things,  are  fre¬ 
quently  Imitated.  The  genuine  are  sold  only  In  boxes. 

Pure  Cod-Liveb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shoro,  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  ethers.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  JuNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co. 

- - 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  15,  1883.  — 

The  bank  return  for  the  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $3,233,475  in  reserve,,  which  now  stands  at 
$7,870,700  against  $7,263,350  at  the  same  time  laqt 
year,  and  $8,054,400  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $472,000 ; 
the  specie  is  up  $2,325,000 ;  the  legal  tenders  are 
increased  $2,168,200 ;  the  deposits  other  than  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  up  $5,038,900,  and  the  circulation  is 
decreased  $10,900. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison :  » 

Ulgbest.  Lowest.  188a. 

Adams  Express  .  —  _  148i 

American  Exprese . —  —  93! 

American  Telegraph  A  Cable  Co . 68’  67*  — 


Boston  Air  Line  pref. 


Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota. 
Central  Iowa . 


Chicago,  9t.  Louis  and  N.  O . 

0.,  C.,0.  andl  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 


Cln.,  San.,aud  Cleveland. 


Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pref.. 


E.Tenn.,  Va.,and  Oa.  R.  B . 

B.  Tenu..  Va.  and  Qa.  U.  B.  pref. 


Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  . 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  piet. 


Long  island . 

Louisville  and  Nashville. 


Manhattan  Railroad . 

Manhattan  Railroad  Ist  pref . 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph . 

Memphis  and  Cbarleetou . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  pref. 


Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.. 
Morris  and  Essex  . 


New  Jersey  Central... 

New  York  Central . 

Norfolk  and  Western. 


New  York  and  New  England . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  preL. 


N.  Y.,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pref. . 

Ohio  Central  . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi . 


"Ontario  Mining. 


. . . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  EvansvUle.. 


Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 

Quicksilver . 

Quicksilver  pref . 


Richmond  and  Allegheny. 


Standard  Mining . . . 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  and  Ban  Francisco  pref. 


St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref . 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlington.. 

Texas  Paclflc . 

Union  Pacific . 

United  States  Express . 


Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific. 


Wells-Fargo  Express  ...... 

Western  Union  Telegraph  . 
Warreu . 
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— 

NE^  ENGLAND. 

PBOvnotoniE. — Rev.  R.  D.  Sproull  has  accepted 
the  call  to  this  city,  and  already  entered  upon  his 
labors.  His  brethren  in  Rochester,  amons  wliom 
he  has  dwelt  nearly  twenty  years,  part  with  him 
with  sorrow  unfeiKned.  At  the  Ministers’  Meet¬ 
ing  In  that  city  last  week,  a  minute  was  adopte<l, 
giving  expiPession  to  this  feeling,  and  referring  to 
nis  e^nent  quaiiflcations  as  a  Christian  minister, 
his  thorough  Biblical  scholarship,  and  assuring 
him  of  the  warmest  wishes  for  his  buccoss  in  his 
new  field. 

NEW  YORK. 

T«k  Pkesbytbrv  orCHKMi'NO  received  t  he  Rev. 
George  D.  Meigs,  by  Icuw,  from  tlie  Presbytery  of 
Wellsboro,  and  installed  him  pastor  of  tiie  cliutoh 
of  Watkins,  on  the  3d  Inst.  Rev.  Dr,  k.  W.Oowles 
presided,  proposed  the  eoiistiiuttooal  quesKons, 
and  offered  the  installing  prayer ;  Rev.  James  F. 
'Calkins  of  East  Avon,  father  of  Mrs.  Meigs,  Mcac ti¬ 
ed  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  0.  Siiaw  of  Wellsiioro 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor ;  and  ttie  Rev.  F.  S. 
Howe  gave  the  charge  ho  the  ipoopie. 

KnowbesviHiE. — Ga  the  evening  of  the  6th  inst.. 
Prof.  Whitcoml)<the  jBustor  of  this  cliureit)  and  his 
wife  were  astonislred  by  the  eudden  gathering  alt 
the  pareouago  of  a  host  of  parishioners  and  other 
friends,  who  assembled  tO  'i^er  an  affectionate  tes¬ 
timonial  and  generousgift.  H.  G.  ToRipkins,  MD., 
an  expert  in  saj^ng  the  rigift  thing  at  therighttiiue, 
in  behalf  of  the  throng  presented  the  pastor  with 
a  handsome  pocketbook,  coiitaiii'hig  $102.50,  and 
assured  him  tliat  the  gift  wa-s  entirely  *•  iirespec- 
tive  oT  salairy,  ’  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ordi- 
'  nary  donatieiis  but  as  a  tender  of  the  confidence, 
affection,  and  esteem  oJ  the  good  people,  who  were 
in  fhH  accord  with  him  in  his  sympatheltic  labor 
ter  the  suffering,  and  bis  efforts  as  a  disseminator 
^  truth.”  The  pa.stor  was  much  affeched  by  this 
hearty  expression  of  cordiatity,  and  replied  for 
himself  good  wtfe  in  appropriate  terms.  Prof. 
Whitcomb  is  indeed  “  a  workman  that  needeth  l  ot 
to  be  ashamed,  rightly  di  viding  the  Word  of  God,” 
and  bis  hariuonious  people  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  showed  themselves  to  be  a  nobly  respon¬ 
sive  congregation. 

DAKSVii,i,E.—“*Phe  annral  review  sermon  of  Rev. 
'^eorge  K.  Ward,  to  which  we  alluded  last  week, 
appears  in  full  in  The  Dansville  Advertiser  of  the 
lith  inst.  It  gives  a  very  natural  picture  of 
church  life  and  work,  blending  light  and  shade, 
without  either  greatly  predominating.  He  intro¬ 
duces  the  offloiai  reports  of  the  secretarie.s  of  the 
Ladies’  Missionary  ^ciety,  the  Ward  Home  Mis- ' 
slon  Band,  and  the  Young  People’s  Christian  As- ; 
sociation,  showing  that  each  has  steadily  prose- 
•cuted  the  purpose  of  its  o^ganization.  Fifteen: 
persons  wercTccelved  to  the  church,  and  fourteen 
'received  baptism.  Tlie  benevolent  contrilmtions 
exceed^  those  of  any  former  year,  aggregating 
$810.25,  of  whlch  each  of  the  Church  schemes  tc- 
•ceived  its  proportion,  $581.52  in  all. 

SoDUS.— The'«eonstracted  church  was  dedicat¬ 
ed  last  Thursday,  a  large  congregation  being 

S resent.  Tlie  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  William  A. 

dee  of  Wolcott,  from  Eph.  ii.  21 — “Groweth  unto 
a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.”  There  had  been  ex- 
•pended  $1,800,  of  which  $723  was  not  provided  for. 
A  call  upon  the  congregation  to  make  up  this  bal¬ 
ance,  resulted  in  obtaining  pledges  to  the  amount 
of  $973.58,‘after  which  the  stated  supply  (Rev.  J. 
R.  Rlchaidson)  offered  the  prayer  of  dedication. 
This  church  was  organized  Oct.  23,  1812,  by  Rev. 
Solomon  Allen  and  the  Rev.  David  Fuller,  an<f  the 
last  of  the  original  members  (Mrs.  Eliz.ibeth 
Green)  died  during  the  past  year.  It  has  now  one 
of  the  most  attractive  houses  of  worship  in  the 
region. 

Bbocepobt. — Having  closed  his  labors  in  Wol¬ 
cott  the  previous  Sabbath,  where  he  continued 
two  weeks  longer  than  was  intended.  Rev,  E.  E. 
Davidson  began  a  union  meeting  in  the  Methodist 
Church  in  this  place  lust  Sabbath.  The  meetings 
are  to  be  held  in  the  same  house  each  evening  of 
this  week,  next  week  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
the  following  week  in  the  Presbyterian. 

CoBFtT. — This  church  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  obtaining  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev.  Hen¬ 
ry  Wickes  of  Rochester.  He  will  oontiiiue  to  re¬ 
side  in  the  city,  and  give  what  time  is  neoessary 
to  his  charge.  About  three  months  ago  the  church 
edifice  was  put  into  the  hands  of  workmen  for  im¬ 
provements,  which  are  now  completed,  and  the 
.interior  presents  quite  a  handsome  appeal ance. 
The  old  windows  have  been  replaced  by  memorial 
windows  of  stained,  glass,  each  casement  contain¬ 
ing  two.  One  of  these  records  an  historic  incident 
.  of  peculiar  interest.  The  inscription  i<eads  “April 
10,  1880.  During  the  ministry  of  L.  E.  Haiuia, 
seventy-seven  have  confessed  Christ  before  men.” 
The  walls  have  been  neatly  frescoed,  the  pulpit 
supplied  with  new  furniture  throughout,  and  the 
floors  newly  carpeted.  The  entire  eost  has  l>eeu 
brought  within  $750. 

Elmiba. — On  the  2d  inst.,  the  Lake-street  Church 
extended  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  Aiitbony  Ma- 
coubrey  of  Brewsters,  to  become  their  pastor.  An 
excellent  choice  this. 

SHOKTsviLiiE. — A  revival,  which  began  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  is  in  progress  In 
this  church. 

Warsaw. — On  the  morning  of  the  first  Salibath 
of  the  new  year.  Rev.  Dr.  Nassau  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  tho  congregation  to  a  book  he  held  in 
his  hand,  stating  that  it  contained  the  earliest 
records  of  tho  church,  which  was  organized  by 
Rev.  John  Lind8e3',  July  14,  1808.  He  suggested 
that  as  it  would  be  seventy-five  j'ears  next  July, 
some  fitting  service  should  then  be  held,  especial¬ 
ly  as  it  was  the  first  church  of  its  order  formed  on 
the  Holland  Purchase,  and  built  the  first  framed 
house  of  worship  in  the  State  west  of  the  Genesee 
River.  His  people  appreciate  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  suitable  commemoration  of  leading 
Church  occurrences,  and  will  no  doubt  make  the 
•coming  'Occasipn  one  of  special  enjoyment  and 
profit.  The  town  was  organized  tho  same  year 
with  the  church;  it  then  included  the  present 
towns  of  Warsaw,  Middlebury,  and  Gainesville, 
and  was  in  Genesee  county,  a’hich  at  the  time 
comprised  what  is  now  Ghautau<iua,  Niagara,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Monroe,  Orleans,  and  Wj-oming  counties. 

BEiiiiONA. — The  veteran  pastor  of  tlil'j  church 
(the  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Goldsmith,  D.D.)  has  also 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Sabbatli-school 
over  a  score  of  years ;  according  to  previous  no¬ 
tice,  at  the  close  of  1882  he  resigned  the  latter  of¬ 
fice,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Manley  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  he  consenting  to  act  as  assistant.  The  school 
presented  him  an  elegant  Turkish  chain  as  expres¬ 
sive -of  their  appreciation  of  his  work,  and  of  their 
personal  affection. 

CuiBKSOx. — This  congregation  has  called  Rev. 
Nathan  B.  Knapp  of  Preble,  who  has  accepted,  and 
designated  the  first  Sabbath  in  February  to  begin 
his  work  among  them. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ret,  Dr.  Conway  P.  Wino  last  year  passed  the 
limits  of  fifty  years  of  ministerial  service.  On  the 
4()th  inst.  he  and  his  wife  completed  their  half 
century  of  married  life.  Had  their  wishes  been 
ooBSulted,  this  anniversary,  like  that  of  his  ordi¬ 
nation,  would  have  been  unnoticed  beyond  their 
immediate  hoete  circle ;  but  some  one  heard  of  it 
— It  was  too  good  to  keep — and  forthwith  an  im¬ 
promptu  observance  was  planned  ana  executed. 
The  day  was  Tery  inclement;  but  friends  from 
Carlisle  and  vicinity  gathered  in  considerable 
numbers,  bringing  the  greetings  of  a  hearty  affec¬ 
tion,  and  the  grateful  homage  of  a  people  who  for 
many  years  had  received  from  Dr.  Wing  a  pastor’s 
care  and  labors.  These  included  not  only  former 
parishioners  of  the  First  Church,  but  members  of 
the  Second  and  other  churches.  Ministers  of  the 
town  and  profes.sors  of  the  Dickinson  College 
availed  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of  offering  their 
congratulations.  The  mails  brought  letters  of 
greeting  from  ministers  and  other  friends  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  tho  shekels  of  ydd,  in  addition  to  other 
beautiful  and  valuable  prints,  netted  the  sum  of 
$260.  Tho  ministry  of  Dr.  Wing  has  been  an  hon¬ 
ored  and  useful  one,  and  is  of  interest  to  the 
Church  at  large.  A  native  of  Phelps,  N,  Y.,  where 
he  confessed  Christ  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he 
subsequently  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  under 
the  Presidency  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Henry  Davis. 
He  graduated  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
in  1831,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same  year ; 
and  ordained  in  1832  by  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva. 
He  latored  with  zeal  and  effectiveness  in  Western 
New  York  during  the  great  revivals  of  that  period. 
It  is  said  that  he  averaged  one  sermon  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  years  of  his  ministry !  He  re¬ 
mained  there  and  in  Monroe.  Mich.,  until  1840, 
when  impaired  health  caused  him  to  rest  for  a 
brief  season,  by  taking  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies. 
Returning,  he  labored  in  the  pastoral  relation, 
chiefly  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  the  climate  there  be¬ 
ing  deemed  favorable,  until  called  to  Carlisle,  Pa., 
April  15th,  1848,  the  late  Dr.W.  R.  DeWitt  preach¬ 
ing  the  installation  sermon.  Here  he  remained 
the  honored  pastor  of  the  First  Cliurch  until  Octo- 
l)er  of  1875,  when  his  relation  became  what  it  still 
remains,  pastor-emeritus.  During  this  time  he 
was  frequently  called  to  other  and  more  promi¬ 
nent  fields  of  labor,  but  preferred  to  remain  in  Car¬ 
lisle.  His  pastorate  of  twenty-seven  years  and  six 
months,  lacked  but  one  month  of  reaching  the 
length  of  Dr.  Robert  Davidson’s.  Those  of  Rev. 
John  Steel  of  Revolutionary  memory,  and  of  Rev. 
Dr.  ileorge  Duffleld,  being  about  twenty  yiuirs  each. 
Dr.  Wing’s  work  has  )>een  prceminenily  that  of 
the  prec^er,  in  which  bis  brethren  have  alw.ays 
accorded  to  him  the  highest  place;  and  yet  bis 


graceful  pen  has  found  time  tor  a  great  deal  of  • 
literary  work,  contributing  to  the  newspapers,  es¬ 
pecially  Thk  Evangelist,  and  to  the  Quarterly 
Reviews.  He  is  the  author  of  tho  articles  on 
"  Gnosticism  and  on  “Federal  Theology,”  in 
McCllntock  and  Strong's  Cyclopetiia;  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  volume  on  Second  Corinthians  of 
Lange’s  Commentary :  and  with  Dr.  Blumentlial, 
he  inan.slated  from  the  German  Dr.  Hase’s  Man¬ 
ual  of  Ecclesiastical  Historj’.  When  the  late  Dr. 
W.  H.  Allen  was  called  to  (he  presidency  of  Girard 
College,  Dr.  Wing,  bj’  invitation,  fllleil  his  chair 
in  Dickinson  College  for  about  a  year.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  a  great  many  General  Assem¬ 
blies,  and  usually  a  chairman  of  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  committees,  acting  with  others  on  tho  Re¬ 
union  Oommittee  in  betelf  of  the  New  School 
branch  when  the  two  Churches  were  consolidated 
in  1870.  Dickinson  College  conferred  on  him  the 
degri'o  of  D.D.,  in  1858.  Since  relinquishing 
his  charge.  Dr.  Wing’s  health  has  been  entirel.y  re- 
gaiRod,  so  that  his  life  at  threescore  and  ten  is  a 
vigorous  one ;  and  ho  one  is  more  acceptable  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  town  and  Presbj'terj’  than  he. 
In  tlie  exercise  of  his  good  habits  of  study,  it  has 
been  his  recreation  to  write  a  History  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  History  of  Camberland 
County,  one  of  Carlisle  PresbjMer}’,  and  a  history 
of  his  own  ancestry  and  family,  which  began  in 
this  country  in  1732.  His  relations  to  ■kis  succes¬ 
sor  in  the  pastorate  (Rev.  Joseph  Vance)  are  of 
the  most  cordial  and  delightful  character,  each 
enjoying  the  ether’s  love  and  confidence.  Among 
his  friends  and  neighijors  of  the  last  thirtj-four 
jears,  he  and  his  good  wife  (a  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Young  of  Wayne  counQ’.  iii  this  State) 
enjoy  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  mature  life. 

*  Rev.  Asahel  Bronson,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the 
Presbytor^’  of  Redstone,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
ministers  in  the  Prosbj'terian  Churcli,  died  at 
French  Creek,  W.  Va.,*  shortly  after  midnight, 
Dec.  25. 

New  Church. — A  new  church  of  26  members 
has  been  organized  at  McKee's  Rocks,  a  short 
distance  below  Pittsburgh,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Ohio  River,  by  the  joint  committees  of  the 
Presbyteries  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny.  This 
chupch  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  labors  of  Rev'.  AV. 
C.  Burcliard,  iiastor  of  tho  Valioj'  Clmreh,  Alle- 
glmny. 

ILLINOIS. 

Rock  Island. — The  Central  Church  (8-  S.  Cryer 
pastor)  has  received  in  the  past  year  severrtj’ addi¬ 
tions,  mostly  en  profession.  On  the  first  Sabbath 
ot  tills  month  it  received  eleven  more  on  profe.s- 
sion,  and  one  by  letter. 

Cobden. — Tliq  Rev.  S.  C.  Baldridge  was  in- 
'  stalled  paster  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  of  Cob¬ 
den,  Cairo  Presbytery,  Dec.  17.  The  Rev.  John 
Crozier  preached  the  sermon.  The  Rerv.  John  M. 
Ferris  presided, and  delivered  the  charge  to  tlie  pas¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  George  Stebbins  tho  charge  to 
tho  people.  The  church  was  beautifully  decorated, 
and  the  occasion  one  of  great  iiitorest.  Brother 
Baldridge’s  labors  in  this  place  have  been  verj’ 
accepta&e,  and  the  highest  confidence  is  felt  in 
his  being  the  man  for  the  field. 

lOAVA. 

Sioux  City.— ^Twenly-llireo  new  ineiiibers  have 
been  added  to  the  Fii-st  Chureli  since  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Grandy’s  acceptance  pf  their  call  last  year. 
ThePhapcl  has  been  carpeted,  and  otherwise  re-  i 
fitted. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Chubuh  Building. — The  Ainericiui  Congrega¬ 
tional  Union  acknowledges  receipts  from  May  1st 
to  the  close  of  1882,  of  $62,261.93.  Of  disburse¬ 
ments,  $46,199.50  have  been  paid  to  58  cliiirches, 
on  65  houses  of  worship  and  3  parsonages ;  and 
$54,733  have  been  pledged  to  115  churches  in  twen¬ 
ty  States  and  Territories,  to  aid  in  church  build¬ 
ing,  with  $3,183  for  parsonages. 

Hartford. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  the  Centre  Church,  Hartford,  Ct., 
attention  was  cal  led  to  the  fact  that  the  2.50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  church  will  occur  this  year,  it 
having  been  founded  in  Newtown,  now  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1633.  The  society  emigrated  to  Hart¬ 
ford  in  a  bodj'  in  1636,  with  the  pastor,  teacher, 
and  ruling  older,  so  that  the  church  is  three  years 
older  than  the  town  of  Hartford.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  to  be  known  as  the  Quarter-mil¬ 
lennial  Committee,  to  act  with  a  committee  of  tho 
church,  to  secure  a  proper  observance  of  the  day. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Johnson,  who  in  Januarj", 
1874,  left  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Holley,  N.  Y.,  has  just  completed  nine  yeare  with 
the  Congregational  church  in  Smyrna,  N.  Y.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  ninety-four  comraiiuicauts  have 
been  received  to  the.  fellowship  of  Jiio  chvuch — 
sixtj’-six  of  them  on  confession  of  laith.  This 
Society  have  special  reason  for  gratitude  to  God 
that  thoir  house  of  worship,  which  was  discovered 
on  fire  Siraday  morning,  escaped  without  sci'ious 
damage, 

EPISCOPAL. 

New  York. — Tlie  parting  of  the  Rev.  VV.  S. 
Rainsford  from  his  congregatLoii  in  Toronto,  Jan. 
rth,  to  enter  upon  tho  rectorship  of  St.  George’s 
Church  in  this  eitj’,  w’as  a  very  sad  one.  He  was 
presented  with  a  purse  of  $1,000.  Mrs.  Rainsford 
was  so  much  affected  that  she  fainted.  Mr.  Rains¬ 
ford  i^  a  young  man,  about  tliirty-two  j^ears  of 
ago;  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  but  comes  of 
English  parentage.  His  father  is  the  Rev.  Marcus 
Rainsford,  rector  of  St.  John’s  Cliurch,  in  Bel- 
grado-square,  London.  He  went  to  Quebec  in  1868 
and  assisted  in  settling  700  emigrants  in  Canada. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  ordained  for  the  ministry  in  1874.  De¬ 
clining  a  rectoreh ip  in  England,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  Curate  in  the  Churcli  of  St.  Giles,  in 
Norwich.  Here  he  labored  until  the  Summer  of 
1876,  when  he  was  ask^Ml  bj'  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H. 
TyngJr.,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trini¬ 
ty,  to  take  part  in  the  Gospel  Tent  services  in  this 
city.  Since  then  he  has  been  laboring  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist  in  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Philadelphia,  and 
^nada. 

A  MAiDRiTY  of  the  Standing  C/Oinmittees  of  the 
various  Dioceses  in  the  United  States  have  given 
their  consent  to  tho  consecration  of  lliolicv.  Hugh 
Miller  Thompson  as  Assl.«tant-Bishop  of  Missi.“- 
sippi. 

The  Washbi  rn  Memori  al  Assogi  ation  has  for 
its  object  to  continue  a  w«»rk  begun  by  the  late  rec¬ 
tor  of  Calvary  Chuirch  in  this  city,  in  tho  distribu¬ 
tion  of  books  among  the  younger  clergj'  of  scanty 
means.  Twenty-one  parcels  of  bboks  were  sent  to 
clergymen  express  paid,  the  list  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Washburn.  Such  books  only  will  be 
added  to  the  list  as  are  unanimously  approved  of 
by  the  exocutive.eommittoe.  Tho  nomination  of  a 
clergyman  to  receive  books  maj'  bo  inado  to  the 
executive  committee,  cither  bj*  the  bishop  or  any 
subscriber  to  the  fund.  Upon  approval  by  the 
committee,  the  list  of  liooks  will  be  sent,  from 
which  a  selection  may  be  made  by  the  nominee  to 
the  value  of  $25.  Each  subscriber  to  tho  fund  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  association  for  tlio  year 
covered  by  his  subscription,  and  will  receive  duo 
notice  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  entire  receipts 
amounted  last  j’ear  to  $646.17,  and  the  disburse¬ 
ments  for  books  distributed,  to  $011.93. 

.BKNJAMISr  UXBVeij.lXl). 

,  In  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  29, 1882,  Elder  Benjamin  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  sprung  from  a  vigorous 
Saxon  family,  which  is  casilj’  traced  to  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  before  the  Norman  cc>n<iuest.  Moses  Cleveland, 
tho  founder  of  the  large  and  distinguished  Cleveland 
family  in  New  England  and  the  Northern  States  (there 
is  a  Southern  family),  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1635. 
Of  this  lineage,  Benjamin  was  the  son  of  Elder  Job 
William  and  Hannah  Cleveland,  and  was  born  at  the 
family  homestead  four  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Salem,  March  20, 1808.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children.  He  married  Miss  Eliza  Rowan  of  Salem,  Dec. 
3,  1827,  by  whom  he  had  two  children— Sarah  E.,  de¬ 
ceased,  and  William  J.  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Cleveland  died 
May  18,  1846.  The  following  year  ho  married  Miss 
Maria  Atwood,  who  still  survives  him.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  known  in  Salem  as  a  business  man  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  was  long  a  prominent  merchant.  Ten 


el'’ (now  being  cojiiploted),  at  an  expense  of  sour  ething  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  and  Commercial  be- 

Kin  the  new  j;,ar«lthcon3oli.iatrf  forces.  And 

that  Im  was  suddenly  called  to  his  heavenly  rest  by  the  ill  Western  New  York,  The  Loekport  Daily 
Angel  of  iJcath.  He  left  ihe  chapel  at  4  o  clock  P.  M.,  Journal  is  solely  owned  and  managed  bv 

on  Wednesday,  Dei.-.  27 :  at  about  6 : 30  of  the  same  eve-  Wnnl  mwl  hV.*.  tLa  Kit, 

ning,  while  passing  rapidly  thiougii  his  dining-room,  Messrs,  w  aril  and  Cobb — the  lattei  the  able 
he  Hccidciitally  fell  upon  some  coal-scuttles  and  sus-  oditor, 
tained  seri<^>u3  internal  injuries.  His  sufferings  were 

intense  during  the  night;  but  without  a  murmur,^  he  .  .  _  . 

repeatedly  referred  to  the  goodness  of  Qod  to  him; 

and  his  last  conscious  utterance  was  a  thanksgiving  -itUumiSCmC  illiQ. 

for  the  merej'  and  grace  of  his  Saviour.  Death  did  not  — — _ _  _ _ 

find  him  unprepared  or  unwilling  to  oIjoj’  its  summons. 

He  had  for  years  lived  in  a  state  of  consbint  preparu-  “The  most  Justly  .successful  effort  of  ‘modern  peri- 

was  one  of  the  men  to  whom  it  would  make  no  ddl®!"  _ 

enco  when  he  died ;  that  he  was  alwaj's  ready  for  life 

or  death.”  As  a  citizen,  us  a  Christian,  as  an  ofllcer  of  M''  H  W.  \ I  1  I  A  \\^  T XT '' P I?  1 J 

the  church,  as  a  friend  (he  was  friendly  to  all),  as  hus-  *  1  1  1 J  Jl  1. 1  y  >  >  l..t>  L  JV 

band,  and  father,  Benjamin  Cleveland  was  highly 

teemisi,  revered,  and  loved;  and  his  memory  will  be  (PCOriUirV) 

long  and  gratefully  cherished  by  all  classes.  His  fu-  •  i  / 

neral  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  neighbors  and  --- 

friends  who  gatliered  to  pay  tribute  to  his  worth.  Rev.  #  i  •  t  I  ^  I  I  |  ^  XX 

Mr.  Hunter  officiated,  assisted  by  Revs.  Mackenzie  and  ,  I'  .  1  I  I  J  I  X  i 

Van  Decar.  “  Mark  the  perfect  man.  and  behold  tho  ^  *"■  ^  V  ■ 

upright :  tor  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.”  v  i  1 1 


enco  wnen  ne  iiieu ;  inar  ne  was  aiw  ujo 

or  death.”  As  a  citizen,  us  a  Christian,  as  an  officer  of  I  W.  \ I  1  I  A  \\^  T XT '' P I?  1 J 

the  church,  as  a  friend  (he  was  friendly  to  all),  as  hus-  *  1  1  1 J  Jl  1. 1  y  >  >  l..t>  L  JV 

band,  and  father,  Benjamin  Cleveland  was  highly 

teemeii,  revered,  and  loved;  and  his  memory  will  be  (PCOriUirV) 

long  and  gratefully  cherished  by  all  classes.  His  fu-  •  i  / 

neral  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  neighbors  and  --- 

friends  who  gatliered  to  pay  tribute  to  his  worth.  Rev.  #  i  •  t  I  ^  I  I  |  ^  XX 

Mr.  Hunter  officiated,  assisted  by  Revs.  Mackenzie  and  ,  I'  .  1  I  I  J  I  X  i 

Van  Decar.  “  Mark  the  perfect  man.  and  behold  tho  ^  *"■  ^  V  ■ 

upright :  tor  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.”  J.  l.  vt  ,  ■  , 

_ 4-.* -  Notable  among  the  contents  of  this  specially 

SIRS,  CHARLOTTE  VEWELL  HART.  attmcti  ve  number  are  the  opo  dng  chapters  of 

Mrs.  Hakt  entered  into  rest  Dec.  3d,  1882,  at  her  A  WOMAN’S  REASON, 

resideiico  in  Brooklyn.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  A  New  Novel  by  W.  D,  Howells, 

Sumuel  Hurt  A  one  of  inleniational  story  dealing  with  the  problem  of 

to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings.  He  was  the  issue  Include  a  de-'cnp  ive  paper  on 
not  only  a  mnn  of  strict  moral  integrity,  but  an  ardent  “AMERICAN  ETCHERS,” 

disciple  ot  Christ,  and  a  consistent  member  of  the  ^  .r  v,v 

Presbyterian  Church.  Ho  fell  on  sleep  Sept.  3d,  1878.  '  Rkn^el.ver,  with  leproductioiis  of 

in  the  triumphs  of  Christian  faith,  his  widow  suo'iving  vvork  of  leading  American  eichcrs  (H-xteon 
him  4 years  and  3  months.  pictures);  ‘  Artists  Mod'-ls  in  New  York,  illus- 

Sho  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  daughter  ot  trated  by  Blum,  Burns,  Inness,  Jr.,  and  others;  a 
Andrew  Newell,  a  shipping  merchant  on  Long  Wharf  biographical  pa[ier  on  Fbedekick  Locker,  illus- 


“  The  best  hymn  and  tune  btmk  In  Ameeicu.*’ — The  Advance. 

The  best  hymn  and  tune  book  in  America.’- — Rev.  Theo.  L.  Cuyu-ui,  D.D. 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS. 

BY  THE  REV.  CtHVRLES  S.  ROBINSON,  D.D. 

Author  of  “  Songs  for  the  Sdiivtiuini,”  etc. 

- o - 

This  hymn  and  tuuo  book  has  taken  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  famous  ••  Bongs  for  the  Bauciuary,"  as  tho 
standard  In  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churi^hes  of  America.  The  following  are  si*me  well  known  pastors  In 
whose  churches  SPIBITUAl  Bonos,  in  cither  Church  prayer-meeting  editions.  Is  now  in  use: 

A.  E.  Kittredge,  D.D.,  H.  M.  Sendder,  D.D.,  P.  A.  Noble,  ,  J.  H.  Brookes, D.D.jThos.MarshaU.HerveyD.  Haase, D.D., 
D.D.,  J.  M.  Worrall,  D.D.  Chicago,  El.  i  St.  lonis,  Mo. 

N.  W.  Conkling, D.D.,  James  Wilson, D.D.,  J.  P.  Newman,  Chas.  E.  Robinson,  D  D.,  Qoo.  Patton,  D.D.,  Chas.  P.  Coit, 
D.D.,  H,  M.  Deems,  D.D.,  George  J.  Mingins,  D.D.,  |  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T.  Day,  R,  Somerville,  New  York,  N.  Y.  i  Samuel  A.  Muchmore.D.D.,  W.  D.  Roberts,  Chas.  E.  Bums, 

Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  A.  McCuUagh,  Aaron  Pock,  Arthur  |  A.  W.  Williams,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crosby,  N.  D.  Gnlick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  i  H.  M.  Bacon,  D  D.,  Wm.  W.  VHUiams,  D.D.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Wm,  Burnett  Wright,  E.  B.  Webb,  D.D.,  P.  M.  McDonald,  !  E.  G.  Reckwith,  San  Prancisco,  Cal. 


Boston,  Hass. 

Geo.  L.  Walker,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


T.  J.  Holmes,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D.,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


Wolcott  Calkins,  D.D.,  D.  L.  Purber,  D.D.,  Newton,  Mass.  '  A.  W.  Piteer,  D.D.,  W.  W  Hicks,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and 


S.  G.  Buckingham,  D.D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
D.  Merriman,  D.D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


S.  H.  Howe,  D  D  ,  Georgetown. 

J.  McC.  Holmes,  D.D  ,  J.  H.  Ecob,  W.  B.  Davis,  Albany,  N.7. 


J.  B.  Twitchell.  D.D.,  H.  M.  Tenney,  W.  V.  W.  Davis,  !  D.  K.  McParland,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Chas.  T.  Collins,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


David  B.  Breed,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  Goo.  B.  Stevens,  Wm.  Alfred  Gay,  j  S.  M.  Cooper,  Detroit,  Mich. 


S.  S.  MitcheU,  D.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


C.  L.  Thompson,  D  D  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


E.  Hawes,  D.D.,I.  C.  Meserve,  S.  B.  Denuen,  D.D.,  H.  S.  I  Wm.  A.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  Etdianaptfiis,  Ind,  (now  of  Wasb- 


Kelsey,  John  E.  Todd,  D.D.,  T.  B.  Bacon,  New  Haven, 
Ckmu. 


ingtou,  D.  C  ). 

Peter  Stryker,  D.D.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


my’s  troops  haltnd  at  his  gate  demanding  “water,  fcan  .Kovoiuiion,  illuslraleu  by  Jreiineii;  a  uio- 

He  Immediately  ordered  that  full  buckets  and  tumlilers  grapnipal  sketcli  of 

should  bo  furhislied,  also  domijolms  of  spirits,  which  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS 

were  received  with  evident  delight  by  all  tho  troops.  ....  ...  ’ 

“God  bless  you,  not  a  hair  of  your  bead  shall  bo  hurt.”  gj  .s.  S.  Conant,  with  fr-.iUspieco  portrait  en- 
was  the  grateful  cheer  that  weiled  up  from  officers  graved  by  Cole;  and  a  eontinuatioii  of  the  love- 
and  soldiers  in  that  still  hour  of  the  night,  a.s  they  story  of  mining-life,  “The  Leil-Horso  Claim,”  by 
mounted  their  horses  and  drove  away.  That  night  Mrs.  Mary  Hallouk  Foote.  Tlio  umllustrated 
Charlestown  was  laid  in  ruins,  )mt  the  Edes  family  were  features  of  the  numbi  r  include  a  powerl  ul  essay 
iinmolBstB'l f  tnoir  proporty  wus  piotoctou.  qu  tt  **  liv’  T'mnta  Tjava- 

The  subject  of  this  skeU  in  her  beautiful  youth-  ^  “  Ti  c  Soeefraf  Mori 

when  her  pathway  was  bathed  in  .sunshine,  accora-  ^  liiimoious  storv,  ilie  Hpi^  ral  Mori 

plislied,  admired,  the  ornament  of  a  gay  and  fashion-  A 


able  circle— turned  to  tho  cross  of  Christ  for  her  high-  the  New  North-West,  ’  liy  E.  V.  Smalley,  etc., 
est  happiness;  and  during  a  long  life  she  was  a  firm  etc.;  poems  by  Stedman,  Stoddard,  Joaquin 
and  conslsteut  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Miller,  and  others;  ami  Departments  of  great 
loving  her  Saviour  above  aught  else,  and  doing  His  interest.  Bric-iVbrae  eontaiiis  a  capital  parody 


Bay  Palmer, D.D.,  J.  Clement  French,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J.  i  Wm.  Irvin,  D.D.,  P.  G.  Clark,  D  D  ,  Wm.  Beed,Troy,  N.  Y. 
James  A.  Reed,  D.D. ,  D.  S.  Johnson,  D.D.,  Springfield,  El.  '  Henry  Darling,  D.D.,  Hamilton  College,  (fiinton,  N.  T. 

We  are  glad  to  furnish  returnable  sample  copies  to  pastors  for  examination  without  charge. 

Two  other  works  with  SPIBITUAL  Bonos  fob  Ohubcu  and  Choib,  form  The  Spibitual  Bonos  Bkbies.  These  are: 

SPIRITUAL  BONGS  FOR  BOCIAL  WORSHIP.  An  abridgment  of  the  large  book,  designed  for  smaller 
churches  and  for  prayer-meetings ;  costing  to  churches,  in  quantities,  .50  cents.  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  says :  "It 
seems  to  me  to  meet  every  want.” 

BPIRITU.-VL  BONGS  FOR  THK  BU NDAY-SCHOOI..  A  book  ot  hymns  and  music  of  a  higher  class  than  that 
commonly  used  in  Sunday-schools.  Its  issue  was  said  to  “  mark  tho  opening  of  an  era  In  Sunday-school  song.”  Specimen 
copies,  -iS  cents. 

- -O - 

So  many  churches  are  now  adopting  some  form  of  responsive  reading,  that  ne  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
following.  Tney  can  bo  had  bound  alone  or  with  Spibitual  Songs  : 

BKLECTIONS  FOR  UEBPONBIVB  RKAUINGB.  Complied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson.  The  Interior  says :  “  The 
arrangement  is  admirable,  and  a  wide  range  of  topics  is  given.  The  volume  will  commend  Itself  on  inspectlOD.” 

THK  PBALTER.  .\rranged  according  to  the  original  parallelism  for  responsive  reading. 


work  as  opr-ortunity  ofterod,  on  Swlnbume,  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  I 

Her  end  was  iieaeo,  without  i>aiu  or  suffering.  8he 
fell  on  sleep  ”  on  a  lovely  Sabbath  afternoon,  when  the  Price,  J5  cents ;  $4  a  j'ear. 

rays  of  the  setting  sun  illuminated  her  ckamber  win-  §3  pay  for  a  nine-months'  subscription,  begin- 

dow.  With  the  words  of  this  beautiful  hymn  trembling  ..f  :  ,  i  ■  ,  7.  n  jr  nr  r. 

on  her  lips,  she  passed  away:  number,  and  including  all  of  W.  D. 

“  Hide  me,  O  my  feiviour,  hide  me  llowells's  novel.  For  $1  we  send  the  three  back  num- 

SaTe'intiftlw  havcn'guide^  raeS’  issued  in  this  volume,  containing  first 

Ol'receivo  my  soul  at  last."  chapter.^  of  “A  Led-llorse  Claim,"  and  that  remark- 

We  venture  to  add  here,  a.s  of  interest  to  those  who  . .  v.-wJ-  oF  >,«,> >»•«  “  Th-  f'/je/vOV/a  Tenaue  nf  Cnn- 

knew  the  wife,  a  few  furtlicr  particulars  with  regard  to  papers.  Hie  (  Hi  i.stian  League  of  ton- 

hex  eminent  husband,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  a  necticut"  complete. 

physician.  We  quote,  from  the  warm  tribute  of  his  numbers  and  take  subscriptions, 

fellow-physicians,  as  found  in  the  “  Proceedings  of  the  * 

Medical  Society  of  tho  County  of  Kings  ” :  cr  remittances  may  be  made  direct  to 

“  Dr.  Hart  was  born  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  Nov.  27, 17%,  Tuf  CFNTTTTIY  CO’  Nfw  York 

Iliti  fjither  .Ifihn  Hnrt  was  ii  n  rv.slcian  of  note,  who  IHE  Cr.NIUIlx  LU.,  NEW  lORK. 


“  Dr.  Hart  was  born  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  Nov.  27, 1796, 
His  father,  John  Hart,  was  a  pliy.slcian  of  note,  who 
.served  in  tlie  American  Rovolntioii,  in  Gen.  Prescott’s 


regiment.  He  was  at  tho  battle  ot  Hunker  Hill,  and 

continued  in  the  service  till  tlie  close  of  the  war.  Af-  X--'*'  ‘  LXNvJ  XlNvA  V7.1.JxA.C7>3J-ir7» 


terward  he  held  the  position  of  magistrate,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Massai'husctts  Legislature  thirteen 
years. 

“  Samuel  Hart,  the  suljject  of  this  minute,  was  his 
youngest  sou,  and  was  liberally  educated  in  both  tho 
literary  and  medical  departmenls  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  taking  respectively  tho  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and 
M.D.,  in  tho  years  1817,  1820,  and  1821.  He  praetlcod 
until  1828  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  whence  lie  removed  to 
Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  became  a  member  of  tlie  Oswego  County 
Medical  Society  in  1829;  was  afterwards  one  of  its  Cen- 


Dr.  H.  H.  Palmer’s 


Latiist  Gass  mid  ConveDtion  Book, 

The  Sovereign. 

As  tho  result  of  many  years  of  experience  in  class  teach¬ 
ing  and  convention  work.  Dr.  Palmeh  has  been  enabled 


soi's,  then  its  Recording  Secretary-,  and  for  one  year  its  U)  present  in  The  Sovebeiun,  the  best  system  for  eloment- 
President.  ary  teacbiiig  ever  offered  by  him. 

“In  1855  Dr.  Hart  removed  to  Brooklyn,  wliere  he  A  new  eliurt.  In  Colors,  teuelriiig  tone  relatiou- 
has  devoted  himself  to  medical  practice  nlmost  without  sRIp,  prlc«"  ,5  cents,  given  with  each  aipy  ot  the  book, 
interruption.  He  was  elected  to  inembcrsliip  in  this  First  class  (flees.  Part  Songs  and  Choruses,  combine  to 
Society  in  1858;  became  a  Ueiisor  in  18-,  winch  offloe  n>akeab.x.k  that  Teachers  and  Scholars  will  be  dellghtoil 
iio  filled  at  intervals  during  eight  yeai-s;  and  in  1862  he 

was  elected  Pn-sident.  Price,  $7.50  per  atoz.;  75  cfs.  each  If  sent  by  mall. 

“  Dr.  Hart  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Mas.saehusetts  - 

Medical  Society  in  1824  ;  and  in  18.57  a  permanent  mem-  nnVPrDn'  PUlUfO  THB  nnflDTTOD^ 

ber  of  tho  New  York  State  Medical  Society.  Ho  was  UUnUllill  tlllirilj  lUJl  UllUllUlJLiij, 

also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Assoei.-ition  tlie  Adapted  and  Arranged  by  Dr.  H.  R.  P,VLMRR.  ' 
M^issat^Uusetts  So(‘iety  of  the  ('iiieinnuti,  and  the  Loug  i  i  .  t  j  .  j 

Island  Historical  Soc-fc.ty.  Dr.  Hart  wms  not  only  a  man.  T  ^ 

of  strict  moml  integrity,  but  an  ardent  dlbcipic  Of  Chrisl  ^  Four  are  now  really. 

and  a  consistent  mombor  ot  Hie  Presbytenaii  Ctiurch^  Price,  a.t  cents  each  pnrt  ;  $-  per  dozen. 

Ho  strict  waa  bis  sen.se  of  justice,  th:*it  lie  could  not  ^  u. 

brook  a«.v  ^fvurture  )n  irfesstiiinri— riTiF-s.  Tt((T  fiPMQ 

him  caprif  da  AVr/fs  was  always  dominant ;  and  one  of  i  0  illillilliU  UDiUlJ, 

the  last  e.xprPH.Kions  of  his  life’ was  in  the.sc*  words:  "I  ,  By  pkrkinb  and  MAIN. 

\  4  BOUNDS  with  new  -nm  selected  Study,  Practice,  and 

j(f,irs  of  thought,  and  to  whn  h  I  gave  in>  .son  Jolui,  .,4  Recreation  Soims.  Pi.imi;u- S<jmrs  for  all  oeeaslons. 


Price,  d.N  cents  each  part  ;  $14  per  dozen. 


STEEINB  6EMS. 


SZaLOV  &  MAIIT, 


He  married,  in  1823,  Mi.ss  Chariotto  Newell  of  Boston, 
who  .still  survives  him.  One  daughter  and  one  son  arc 
all  that  remain  of  five  i-hil'lron.  He  was  honored  and 
beloved  in  his  own  house,  esteemed  and  tnisted  liy  his 
friends  and  patients,  and  respected  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Tlio  virtues  of  such  a  man  are  worthy  of  rec¬ 
ord,  and  of  emulation  by  thoso  who  suecoed  him." 


7U  ICast  Ninth  Street, 
NEIW  YORK. 


81  Randolpli  Street, 


JUatrvfilcrs. 


Daily— YouNii— At  Gatasauqua,  Lehigh  county.  Pa., 
on  Monday  oveiilng.  Dec.  2.5th,  1.882,  liy  Rev.  James  A. 
Little,  Mr.  Oliveb  B.  Daily  of  Lancaster  (formerly  of 
Hokendauqua),  Pa.,  to  Miss  Ella  Youno  of  Ea.ston, 
Pa. 

Allis— Livinobton— At  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Robinson,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  on  .Ian.  2d,  1883,  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  H.  Evans,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Bitten- 
ger,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Alms  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  Miss 
Laura  Livinoston  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  No  cards. 


Beat!)  IS* 


Gabketbon — At  147  Itom.sen  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
fell  asleep  on  Lord’s  Day  afternoon,  Jan.  14th,  1883, 
“  Rem,”  youngest  child  of  Rev.  George  11.  and  Florence 
B.  Garrelson,  aged  9  mouths  and  25  days.  Funeral 
private,  on  Monday. 

w  Hubhabd— At  ids  residence  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  on  tho 
evening  of  Saturday,  Jan.  13,  1883,  Rev.  J.  B.  Hubbabi). 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Whitosboro,  N.  Y.  In  conseciuence  of  delicate  liealtli, 
Mr.  Hubbard  retired  some  time  since  from  active  pas- 
toial  duties. 


E.  J.  Deiinf  £  Co. 

Continuing  the  Retail  Business 
of  the  Date  Firm  of 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Go., 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

English  and  Scotch 

AXMiNSTER  CARPETS, 

From  $1  to  $2.25  Per  Yard, 
Recently  Sold  at  $4.50  Per  Yard. 


v:ie  assortment  of 


its  beginning  until  his  death ;  and  one  of  tho  most  influ¬ 
ential  projt-ctors  and  trustees  of  Evergreen  Cemetery ; 
he  also  took  much  pride  in  seeing  this  beautiful  and 
saerM  spot  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 
He  united  with  tho  First  Incorporated  Presbyterian 
(Brick)  Church  in  1845,  and  became  an  older  of  the 
same  in  1848.  Ho  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  always 
faithful  in  the  public  and  private  duties  of  religion: 
was  never  absent  from  the  place  of  duty  or  privilege 
when  health  or  circumstances  permitted;  and  often 
went  to  the  house  of  God  when  he  was  evidently  too 
feeble  to  be  there.  Mr.  Cleveland’s  personal  character¬ 
istics  wore  known  and  read  of  all  men.  He  held  cle;ir 
and  well  defined  views  regarding  any  suliject  to  which 
he  gave  his  attention ;  and  once  formed,  his  intelligent 
and  conscientious  convictions  were  not  deviated  from. 
He  was  honest  to  the  letter,  and  prompt  to  the  hour  in 
meeting  every  obligation.  Ho  expected  this  of  others, 
but  he  never  oppressed  them,  and  he  was  lenient  in  the 
extreme  witli  a  struggling  debtor.  His  truthfulness 
was  proverbial.  Ho  was  a  most  loyal  friend ;  true,  and 
to  be  depended  upon  in  time  of  nt-ed ;  and  it  was  hardly 
within  the  power  of  any  one  to  make  of  him  a  personal 
enemy.  Always  an  active  supporter  of  every  good 
cause,  for  many  vears  his  liberality  knew  only  the 
bounds  of  others’  nwds  and  his  own  reasonable  eapac- 
ity  to  help.  Ho  was  not,  however,  an  indiscriminato 
giver;  for  in  this,  as  in  oil  his  affairs,  ho  adopted  a 
carefully  planned  system.  If  there  were  burdens  to  bo 
borne,  his  broad  .shoulders  were  cheerfully  ready  for 
his  full  share  of  the  work.  His  chureh  and  tho  eause 
of  Christ  generally  were  ever  dear  to  him  ;  aud  for  these 
ho  constantly  prnyeil,  labored,  and  generously  gave  of 
his  moons.  Ills  last  and  crowning  act  of  liberality  was 
the  funiisliiiig  of  the  "  Mary  Bancroft  Memorial  Chap- 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure, 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  ol  purity,  strea,fia 
and  wbolesomenesB.  More  eomomlcal  than  the  ordinary 
klhds.and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  tow  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cans.  BoYAL  Bakino  BOWDEB  Co.,  1C6  Wall  8t.,  N.Y. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING 

tnd everything  eUe,  in  Har.1  cr  .8olt  \Va* 
ter,  wUhont  danger  to  fabric  or  bau.U. 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  sad  Soap,  .imar.- 
Shd  Is  of  great  value  (b  hoUAekeepen. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  STS  not  urged  upon  you.  PKARLITK 
la  ths  only  safe  arlicle,  and  always 
the  name  of  JA.MlfiS  f*YLt‘:,  *;evv  York, 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  t7th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TO  THE  TRADE. 


Solid  Silver  Wares 
*%00  Fine, 

Made  by  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company, 
Silversmiths,  will  be  found  in  great  variety, 
aud  of  tho  highest  stiindard,  at  the  Company’s 
salesroom. 

By  purehtising  ami  currying  a  complete  stock 
of  Gorham  Goods  in  Solid  Silver  you  will 
have  tlie  latest  patterns,  you  will  have  goods 
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The  Frozen  Fountain. 

Frontispioue  Engraving  from  Geuboe  H.  Boughton'S  Royal 
Academy  Picture. 

The  Wild  Welsh  Coast. 

I  liy  WlBT  SIKES.  Illustrated  by  U.tBBy  Fenn. 

The  Local  Associations  of  Whittier’s 
Poems. 

By  GroBOE  M.  5VHITE.  Illustrated. 


that  their  own  trade  murk 


will  satisfy 


me  last  o.xprcH.^ions  ot  his  me  was  in  the.sc*  words:  "I  ,  By  PKRKINS  and  MAIN. 

J'”**’'?-  \  ■*"  V^i'^y  4  BOUNDS  with  uew  .-.ud  selected  Study.  Practice,  and 

j(5,irs  of  thought,  ami  to  whi(  hi  gave  in>  .son  Jolui,  Recreation  S<»in»s.  Pi. S<jng8  for  all  occasions, 
who  uietl  SO  full  of  proinist*.  He  then  plou^eil  to  the  .a-  j  s-za  a  s  «  ss 

Meaieal  Society  of  Hus  Gounty  of  Kings  u.Mi-ly  all  of  his  ,  .50  cts.  each  I,y  mall. 

medical  library,  and  in  consoimnce  with  his  <ie.siro,  a  ^  /■•'l  Liherot  ilistrov of  to  leaeheri  and  the  Trade 
cornmittoe  wins  appoinUHi  at  the  August  meeting  ot  tills  i  i‘0)eroi  ais<  oviir  to  uai  ..ers  ana  me  i  /  aae. 

body  to  receive  aud  properly  convey  this  viiiuabie  be-  BICtLOW  Ss  MAIIT 

“  In  social  life  Dr.  Hart  was  in  the 'oest  sense  do:n«*lic.  '  70  ICaNt  Ninth  Street,  I  81  Rnndolpli  Street, 


your  customers  as  to  qintl  sxerj-l\u  ity.iind  you 
can  be  sure  of  selling  not  only  the  best  of  their 
kind,  but  the  best  known  goods  in  the  market. 
This  advantage  will  be  appreciated  by  mer¬ 
chants  generally. 

No.  37  Union  S<iuaj:e. 

For  sale  by  Jewelers  throughout  the  U.  S. 

ISSUED. 


Half  Hours  Lessons 

foil  ISSlt. 

Forty-eight  short  Sermons  on  the  Lessons  of  1883.  By 
twenty-four  prominent  Pa-stors  and  Preachers.  Large 
I'inio.  Price  $1.50. 

Westminster  Question  Book 

FOR  IS  S3. 

Price . 15  cents  uei. 


German  Political  Leaders. 

By  Protessor  Heebekt  Tuttle.  Illustrated. 

Artist  Strolls  in  Holland. — II. 

By  GEOBUK  H.  Bouohton.  Illustrated  by  BouaHTUs  and 
Abbey. 

Our  Birds  and  their  Poets. 

By  PHIL  KOBINSON. 

Maryland  and  the  Far  South  in  the 
I  Colonial  Period. 

By  .lOHN  Fiske. 

Serial  Hovels. 

:  FOR  THE  MAIOB.  By  CONSTANCE  FKNIkOBE  ffOOiaoX. 
Illu8trat»>d  by  Fi’,j;dericks. 

SHANDON  BELLS.  By  WliJJAM  Bt-Atni.  Illustrated  by 
WlLId.VM  SMALI.. 

Short  Stories. 

THE  SEQUfH,  -PO  AN  OLD  ROMANCE.  By  EBNiarr  INOEB- 
SOLL. 


By  ELizABi.“nt  STu.vBT  Phelps,  .Juija  c. 
V.  Moore. 


Dohb,  anil  M. 


CARPETS  AND  RUGS 


IN  I'HH  DEPARTMENT  HAS  BEEN  LARGELY  REPLEN¬ 
ISHED  WITH  NEW  AND  BF.AUTIFUL 
-STYI.ES  and  PATTERNS. 


Prii-es  L'niisiiallv  Mtradive. 


I  OIUIEKS  3V  MAIL  PROMPTLY  EXECIUTKD,  AND  8AMPIJ5S 
SENT  WHEN  DESIRED. 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  9th  and  iOth  Streets. 

The  best  hymn  book  for  ehoir  and  rongrega- 
tioaal  ase  *’  Is 

$0N(tS  or  CflRISTlASi  PRAISE. 

PUBLISHED  WITH  OB  WITHOUT 

Scripture  Selections  for  Responsive  Reading. 

EDITED  BY  THE 

2.S7.  SEAS.  S.  mCHAEDS,  D.S. 

ReturnuUe  Hpecimen  copies  for  examination, 
-with  a  view  to  Introduction,  sent  free  to  Pastors 
or  Music  Committee  on  appllentlom. 

A  Iweuty-fovr  page  pamphlet,  containing  siiecimen 
pages,  testimonials,  price  lists,  etc,,  mailed  free  to 
any  address. 

Taintor  Brotliers,  Merrill  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 

18  and  -40  CHTOR  PLACB,  N.  V. 

THE  BEST  mm  FOR  STIDE-VTS  ASD  AHATl'ERS  IS 

DR.  A.  WOOD’S 

BOTANIST  AND  FLOEIST. 

Including  a  Complete  Descriptive  Flora. 

I  Price,  postpaid,  $‘4. 

AtUHiti  >u  auM*  invlUxl  ti> 

WtMlD'S  PLANT  RECORD,  for  analyzing  aud  recording 
spool  mens  as  Kathcr(<d.  80  cento. 

WdOD’8  BOTANICAL  APPtKATUS.  Complete  Outflt,  viz : 
Tr(>wol.  etc.  $8. 

FLOhA  OF  NEW  3ER.SEY  , Willis).  $1.  1 

YOUNG'S  SOUTHERN  BOTANY.  $1.  ! 

STEtLF’S  HOTANV  (It  weeks’ (V'urse). 

A.  S.  BARNKS  &  CO., 

^  PI  BI.IIiHRRS,  New  York. 


NEW  KOOKS. 


BRIGHTER  DAYS, 

ICmo,  Illustrated.  Price  $1. 

TANGLES  AND  CORNERS. 

16mo,  Illustrated.  Price  $1.25. 

HARRY  MOORE’S  CHOICE, 

16mo,  Illustrated.  Price  $1.-25. 

HOME-MAKING. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

16mo.  Price  $1. 

MISSIONARY  EXERCISES. 

ittmo.  Paper.  Price  30  oeuts. 

Prepared  by  experienced  workers  connected  with  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  8o(-iety. 

Addreas  orders  to 

John  a.  IILACK,  Itusiness  Slipcriiitendeiit, 

Preshyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

1334  Cliestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  to  VV.VKI)  &  DKIIMMONU, 

110  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

E.  J.  DENNING  &K 

Contiuuiiig  the  Retail  Kusine-sa  of  the  late  firm  of 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 

WILL  OFFER  ON  MONDAY. 

VND  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEiai. 

.4  VBRV  UVKCiB  AMSOKTMKNT  OF' 


Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

The  Winter  Gayetles  of  the  Metropolis. — Tennyson's  New 
Drama. — Mrs.  Child's  Letiers. — Tho_late  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope. 

Editor’s  Literary  Record. 

Editor’s  jEQstorical  Record. 


Editor’s  Drawer. 

Reiuluisoeucee  ot  Thurlow  Weed. — Experience  of  a  Pioneer 
Family.— Negro  Songs  and  Sermons.— An  Epitaph.— The 
M  jdern  David  (LAUBA  D.  NumoLK).  Illustrated- 
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HARPUt’S  WEEKLY .  “  4  oo 

HARPER'S  BAZAR .  ••  4  00 
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HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE .  -  I  50 
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} .  •’  00 

U.UiPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLi:,  ) 
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Index  to  Harper’s  Magazine,  1  to  00.  8vo  cloth .  4  00 

Vostage  Free  to  n’l  subscribers  in  the  United  State.s 
or  Canada. 


lonmeHU 

LACE  CURTAINS 

AT 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

Ever  oll'ereii  in  this  City. 

TOGETHlUt  WITH  A  .NEW  AND  DESIRABLE  STOUK  OF 


Of  Eiery  Destriptioii. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  PROMPTLY  EXEGUTED.  AND8AMPL»1 
SENT  WHEN  DESIRED. 

Baalim,  Foartl  Aienue,  Bill  and  IBIli  SIreels. 

GOOD  C’OFFK  R. 

HOW  TO  MAKR  IT  AT  HALF  C’OHT. 
•Agent.*  Profit.  $3  to  $10  i.  r  day  at  homo. 

J.  E.  Shepabd  k  Ct).,  Cincinnati,  O.,  aud  Kausus  City,  Mo. 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  .SQUARE  LIBRARY.  A  weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  (-.ontulnlng  works  of  Travel,  Biography,  History, 
Fiction,  juid  Puotry,  at  prioee  ranging  from  10  to  25  cents 
Iier  number.  Full  list  ot  ”  Harper’s  Franklin  Square 
library  ”  will  be  furnished  gratuitously  on  .application 
to  HAUPtot  i  BRcyrHKBS.  Subscription  Price,  per  Year, 
of  Numbers,  $10. 

Si'  HARPfUt’S  (kUrALOGOE,  eomi)rislag  iao  titles  of  be¬ 
tween  three  aud  four  thousand  volumes,  will  be  sent  by 
mall  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 

flARPF.Il  &  BRUTHFIf^.  Fr’jiikliR  Sqaari',  lew  lork. 

I  'RVlT  1  Guaranteed  ut  home.  TB  A  "WT 

1 SHKPAan  bros..  Mr  A.  M 

I  OInciunati  anii  KazuioH  Oity. 

IBOWK  BROTBDiis  &  CO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  Tork. 

1  But  and  Sell  Bilib  of  Exchanob, 

I  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 

I  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
j  world.  Make  Telegraphic  Transfers 
:  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe.  Make 
;  Collections  in  at.t.  Foreign  Coun- 

TRIES. 

,  8%  First  Mortgages 

L.arK6  socurity.  SomeChiDjj  new.  Send  for  circular. 

^  f.'O.f  IndianapoluL  lad. 

ThTfLETCHER  raZE  OF  S500. 

t  ’The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  offer  the  above  prlzo 
for  tho  Ijost  Essay  calculated  to  counteract  the  “  fatal  con- 
tormlry  with  the  world,”  by  setting  forth  Tkt  perpetual  obUga  - 
Won  of  the.  Lord’s  Hay,  In  a  clear,  complete,  oomf>aot  argu- 
mont.  Essay  nut  to  exceed  ’30U  pages  of  270  words  each,  aud 
to  be  delivered  by  March  ],  1884.  .Send  far  dreuJar  conlainmg 
parUeuiart  to  S.  C.  B.VRTLBTT, 

President  of  Hurtmouth  CoUege. 

I  Uanovkb,  N.  U.  ,  Jan.  1 ,  1883. 
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os  THE  FBOST  POBCH. 

Prohibition  or  Bogeneration  1 
Withoui,  attempting  to  reply  directly  to  all 
the  questions  in  the  “Inquiry  for  the  Front 
Porch,”  which  has  reached  it  a  Buffalo 
pchstor  through  the  columns  of  The  Evanoelist, 
I  desire  to  say  that  the  Constitution  of  Michi¬ 
gan  (the  State  I  referred  to  in  a  previous  arti¬ 
cle)  forbids  the  Legislature  granting  any  “  li¬ 
cense  ”  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  (I 
regret  that  I  have  not  the  Constitution  at  my 
command,  but  I  am  confident  as  to  material 
facts.)  In  1873-4  under  the  same  Ck>nstitution 
the  State  had  a  prohibitory  statute  forbidding 
the  sale  of  liquors.  Since  that  time,  though 
the  UJonstitution  remains  the  same,  the  prohib¬ 
itory  statute  has  been  rei^ealed,  and  a  stringent 
tax  law  has  been  enacted  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  has  pronounced  constitu¬ 
tional,  but  which  some  ot  our  prohibition 
friends  contend  is  “  license  ”  in  disguise. 
Whether  these  friends  or  the  Supreme  Court 
are  correct  in  their  view,  I  care  not  to  discuss. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  “apart  and 
separate  from  the  work  of  the  Church  and  the 
mission  of  her  ministry.” 

The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  “  preach  the 
(lospel  to  every  creature.”  This  of  course 
means  that  we  are  to  press  the  truths  of  (led, 
and  especially  the  moral  law,  uix)n  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  consciences  of  men  until  they  are  re¬ 
newed  in  heart  and  life,  built  up  in  character, 
and  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  trusts  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  world— ecclesiastical,  social,  busi¬ 
ness,  civil,  political  trusts  and  everything.  But 
we  lose  immensely  when  we  leave  the  line  thus 
marked  out  by  our  divine  Lord,  and  in  our  pul¬ 
pits  or  in  our  ecclesiastical  gatherings  begin  to 
discuss  or  advise  concerning  this  or  that  form 
of  civil  law.  When  the  Church  by  her  preach¬ 
ing,  her  prayers,  and  all  her  educational  infiu- 
enoes,  has  renewed  men  in  iwrsonal  character, 
she  is  to  send  them  forth  from  her  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  to  “take  part  in  all  things  as  citizens,” 
to  “obey  existing  laws,”  and  to  “excel  the 
laws  by  their  lives”  (an  “unknown  writer” 
concerning  the  Christians  of  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  centuries;'  see  Schaff’s  Church  History, 
Vol.  L,  p.  146,  seg.).  The  Church  should*  ex¬ 
hort  the  Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  earthly  citizenship,  and  he  will  seek 
to  embody  his  Christian  principles  in  the  laws 
of  his  country ;  but  the  questions  as  to  what  are 
the  duties  of  citizenship  and  as  to  the  form  in 
which  those  principles  are  to  be  embodied,  are 
questions  entirely  for  the  Individual  consciences 
of  Christianized  citizens. 

This  is  the  method  on  which  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  and  all  the  early  Christians  proceed¬ 
ed.  Their  aim  was  the  regeneration  in  heart 
and  life  of  individual  human  souls.  Had  they 
commenced  by  discussing  Roman  law,  and  de¬ 
manding  “Reform”  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
eminre  (which,  God  knows,  was  needed  bad 
enough),  the  Disciples  of  the  despised  Naza- 
rene  would  never  have  gained  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars  in  less  than  four  centuries.  When  they 
did  come  to  power  (civil),  and  began  to  reverse 
their  Lord’s  method  by  mixing  things  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  things  civil,  then  began  the  corrup¬ 
tion,  the  degeneracy,  and  the  formalism  of  the 
Pajial  Church.  Had  they  continued  the  entire 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  leaving  to 
their  Christianized  citizens  the  problems  of 
(Hvil  government,  and  to  Church  courts  only 
things  ecclesiastical,  no  one  can  tell  what  dif¬ 
ferences  might  have  been  wrought  in  subse¬ 
quent  history. 

The  problem  before  our  country  and  the 
Church  to-day  is  the  maintenance  of  this  en¬ 
tire  separation,  while  yet  the  Church  is  to 
Christianize  the  State  by  Christianizing  her  in¬ 
dividual  citizens. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  point  in  hand 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see.  Let  the  Church  and 
her  ministry  follow  her  divine  Lord  by  dealing 
with  individual  human  souls  for  regeneration 
by  means  of  the  Truth  and  the  Spirit ;  and  let 
us  not  dabble  in  the  problems  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  as  though  Prohibition  or  some  other  form 
of  human  law  were  to  bring  the  world’s  regen¬ 
eration. 

As  Christian  citizens  let  us  use  our  good 
sense  and  judgment  in  counselling  what  is  wis¬ 
est  and  most  effective  in  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  in  different  communities.  We  must 
“  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  ought  to 
be.”  We  must  fight  this  devil  of  Intemperance 
by  the  best  means  we  can  get  in  hand,  and  not 
spend  our  energies  wholly  in  securing  a  weapon 
(for  Prohibition  is  onhj  a  weapon,)  which  in  the 
end  mqy  not  serve  our  purpose  as  effectively  as 
something  else.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Deoember,  1882. 

TEMPERANCE  CATECHISM. 

By  Rev.  A.  Parke  Burgess. 

What  the  wisdom  of  this  world  says :  Tem¬ 
perance  is  a  moral  question.  Don’t  drag  it  into 
politics.  You  can’t  build  up  a  i)arty  on  any 
such  issue.  Men  are  not  “  made  sober  by  act 
of  Parliament.” 

Question — What  puts  the  temiieranoe  ques¬ 
tion  “into  politics  ”  ? 

Answer— The  nature  of  the  question  places  it 
there. 

Q. — What  constitutes  a  question  in  politics  ? 
A. — Anything  which  relates  to  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  political  economy  is  a  question  in 
politics. 

Q. — How  does  the  temperance  question  relate 
to  good  government  and  political  economy  ? 

A. — It  relates  to  the  safety  of  proiierty,  jier- 
son,  and  life. 

Q. —Define  temperance  as  a  iiolitical  issue 
still  farther. 

A. — It  relates  to  the  jieace  and  order  of  the 
streets. 

^.—Continue  the  definition. 

A.— It  relates  to  taxation. 

Q. — Farther  yet  define. 

A.— It  relates  to  pauiierism. 

Q.— Proceed  with  the  argument. 

A. — It  relates  to  crime. 

C.— What  more  ? 

A.— It  enters  largely  into  the  evils  of  insanity 
and  idiocy. 

Q. — Go  on  with  the  analysis. 

A. — It  involves  to  a  great  extent  the  evils  of 
illiteracy  and  its  kindred  vices. 

Q.— Anything  else  ? 

A. — It  is  the  most  notorious  accessory'  and 
stimulant  to  the  violation  of  law. 

Q.— Finish  the  definition. 

A.— It  constantly  menaces  the  public  health, 
and  the  soundness  and  integrity  of  the  “  human 
stock,”  which  is  an  important  problem  in  po¬ 
litical  economy. 

Q. — From  what  sources  come  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  these  definitions  and  affirmations  ? 

A. — From  current  and  past  history,  from 
latest  demonstrations  of  science,  and  from  the 
statistics  of  courts,  official  documents,  asylums, 
almshouses,  hosjtitals,  houses  of  correction, 
&c.,  and  the  testimony  of  officials  in  high  sta¬ 
tions,  who  speak  not  as  special  pleaders  for 
temperance,  but  with  official  accuracy  and 
coolness. 

Q. — How  does  this  political  issue  compare 
with  others  now  in  existence  ? 

A.— It  is  greater  than  any  other— greater  than 
the  civil  service  reform,  or  revenue,  or  tariff,  or 
Mormonistic,  or  currency  issues. 

Q. — What,  then,  must  we  say  of  those  who 
continiully  cry  “Don’t  drag  the  temperance 
question  into  politics  ”  ? 


A. — We  must  conclude  that  they,  are  either 
profoundly  ignorant,  and  need  instruction,  or 
that  they  are  viciously  evB.«ive,  and  pervert  the 
truth. 

Q.— What  is  the  logical  sequence  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  issue  ? 

A. — Championship  of  that  issue  by  a  iK)litical 
party. 

^.— Why  must  we  have  a  new  i^rty,  that  will 
make  prohibition  a  fundamental  plank  in  its 
platform  ? 

A.— Because  (1)  prohibition  is  the  paramount 
IKditical  issue  of  the  times ;  (2)  no  existing  i)arty 
is  willing  to  espouse  this  issue  and  carry  it  to 
the  people ;  (3)  the  old  parties  were  not  organ¬ 
ized  to  forward  this  issue,  and  it  is  not  fair  nor 
courteous  to  thrust  it  upon  them ;  (4)  without 
l»arty  championship,  no  great  issue  can  com¬ 
mand  respect,  and  be  made  to  succeed.  Can¬ 
didates  are  the  instruments  of  their  ywirties, 
and  are  exi)ected  to  be  governed  by  the  plat¬ 
forms  of  those  imrties ;  they  are  so  trammelled 
that  they  cannot,  and  so  hedged  about  that  gen¬ 
erally  they  dare  not  go  beyond,  and  stand  out 
independently  for  an  uniKjpular  “cause  that 
needs  assistance.”  'Ihey  need  a  solid  platform 
under  them,  and  a  party  constituency  behind 
them. 

$.— What  is  now  the  ultimate  end  of  prohibi¬ 
tory  iwlitical  organization  ? 

A. — The  ultimate  end  to  be  sought  is  the  sup¬ 
pression,  by  Constitutional  amendment  and  or¬ 
ganic  law,  of  the  importation,  manufacture, 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

<?.— To  what  extent  should  voters  organize  on 
this  issue  ? 

A.— To  the  fullest  extent  of  giving  every'  voter 
a  chance  to  vote  for  candidates  unequivocally 
committed  to  this  issue,  wherever  the  issue  is 
in  any  way  involved ;  and  also  of  placing  be¬ 
hind  each  candidate  representing  this  issue,  a 
constituency  which  will  sustain  him  in  all  his 
duty,  and  rebuke  him  when  unfaithful  to  it; 
also  to  the  extent  of  exhibiting  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  political  temi)erance  sentiment  and  con¬ 
viction  in  the  land,  by  affording  all  temi)erance 
men  an  opportunity  to  “stand  up  and  be 
counted  ”  at  the  iKdls. 

Q. — How,  then,  shall  we  answer  the  familiar 
objection  “  You  cannot  make  men  sober  by  act 
of  Parliament,”  by  law  ? 

A.— Our  answer  is.  We  do  not  seek  to  make 
men  sober  by  law.  Men  are  sober  by  nature. 
We  only  demand  that  men  shall  not  be  made 
drunk  by  virtue  of  a  legalized  temptation  to 
drink,  by  which  the  iieople  place  pitfalls  in  the 
I)ath  of  the  young  and  unwary,  stumbling- 
blocks  before  the  weak,  and  means,  reasons, 
motives,  and  excuses  for  drunkenness  within 
easy  reach  of  the  vicious. 

Q. — Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  pro¬ 
hibition  will  ever  triumph  ? 

A.— We  have :  (1)  because  “  God  has  no  attri¬ 
bute  that  takes  sides  with  the  ”  liquor  traffic ; 
and  (2)  as  God  is  true,  there  is  to  be  a  reign  of 
righteousness,  purity,  and  peace,  some  time  in 
this  world,  such  as  cannot  be  till  the  liquor 
curse  is  overthrown,  and  men  become  sober. 

THE  BUILDEBS. 

BY  BABA  H.  BBOWNE. 

Hicch  on  tlie  granite  wall  the  builders,  toiling, 

Heaved  up  the  massive  blocks  and  slabs  to  place. 
With  swart  and  streaming  brows  and  straining  sinews. 
Under  the  Summer’s  blaze. 

And  higher  yet,  amid  the  chills  of  Autumn, 

Tier  upon  tier  and  arch  on  arch  arose ; 

And  still  crept  upward,  coldly,  wearily, 

’Mid  Winter’s  sifting  snows. 

From  stage  to  stage  upsprings  the  master  builder. 
Instructing,  cheering,  chiding  here  and  there ; 
Si'anning,  with  scrutiny  severe  and  rigid. 

Each  lusty  laborer’s  share.  .  . 

Anon  his  voice  to  those  most  distant  shouting 
Through  the  hoarse  trumpet  makes  his  orders  swell ; 
Or  utter  words  like  these  to  rouse  and  hearten— 

“  Build  well,  my  men,  build  well  1 

“  The  ropes  are  strong,  and  new  and  sound  the  pulleys ; 

The  derrick’s  beams  are  equal  to  the  strain ; 

Unerring  are  the  level,  line  and  plummet; 

Let  nought  be  done  in  vain  1 

“  Build  that  these  walls  to  coming  generations 
Your  skill,  your  strength,  your  faithfulness  shall  tell ; 
That  all  may  say,  as  storms  tind  centuries  test  them, 
The  men  of  old  built  well  1  ” 

And  ever  thus  speaks  the  Great  Master  Builder 
To  us,  where’et  our  journey  may  be: 

“  Whate’er  the  toil,  the  season,  or  the  structure, 

Build  well— build  worthily  I  ” 

— Our  Continent. 


PREACHING  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Evangelist’s  seeming  approbation  and 
endorsement  in  its  issue  of  the  28th  ult.,  gave 
an  extract  from  “  The  Christian  Union,”  which, 
“speculating  on  the  absence  of  men  from  the 
l>ews,  suggests  that  feminine  rather  than  man¬ 
ly  traits  and  virtues  are  exalted  in  the  pulpit,” 
has  been  obser\'ed,  at  least  by  a  few  of  its  read¬ 
ers,  with  mingled  surprise  and  pain ;  first,  at 
its  too  easy  admission  of  the  alleged  fact  of 
“  the  absence  of  men  from  the  iiews  ” ;  second, 
at  the  attached  slur  upon  the  ministry,  in  the 
affirmed  feminality  of  the  prevailing  services 
of  the  pulpit;  and  third,  at  the  involved  re¬ 
proach  upon  woman,  as  one  naturally  in  need 
of  a  softer,  easier,  or  less  animating  and  sturdy 
Gospel  than  man. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Un¬ 
ion  of  Cleveland,  O.,  composed  of  the  pastors 
and  elders  of  the  city  churches,  the  matter  was 
introduced  by  one  of  the  leading  pastors  pres¬ 
ent,  who  expressed  the  strongest  disgust  at  the 
original  article  from  which  the  extract  was 
taken,  and  also  a  very  deep  regret  that  it  was 
so  far  copied  in  “our  pai>er  ”  as  to  put  on  the 
apiiearance  of  the  adoption  of  its  main  subject 
matter.  He  was  constantly  impressed,  he  said, 
as  he  looked  over  the  Sabbath  audiences  in 
this  city,  as  well  as  the  prayer-meetings,  pre¬ 
paratory  lectures,  and  the  like,  with  the  large 
proiwrtion  of  men  in  them ;  and  men,  too ; 
lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  bankers,  merchants, 
and  others  of  marked  intelligence  and  stand¬ 
ing.  And  of  Chicago  and  other  large  cities  and 
towns  where  he  had  been  familiar,  he  could 
testify  the  same  thing.  And  the  responsive  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Union  of  laymen  as  well  as 
clergymen  was'  unanimous  and  pronounced, 
that  the  allegations  in  question  were  as  far 
aside  from  facts  as  they  were  derogatory  to  the 
ministry,  and  “  a  reproach  cast  upon  all  Isra¬ 
el.”  And  it  is  in  compliance  with  a  desire  then 
expressed  to  that  end,  that  this  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  columns  of  The  Evangelist  is  fur¬ 
nished. 

To  deride  our  prevalent  sanctuary  prayers  as 
“confessions  of  weakness  and  dependence,” 
our  Sabbath  hymns  as  “  love  songs,  sometimes 
genuine,  sometimes  morbid,”  and  our  pulpit 
sermons  as  “  exaltations  of  and  exhortations  to 
the  virtues  of  weakness,”  in  place  of  “  the  man¬ 
ly  virtues,  industry,  thrift,  courage,  and  self- 
reliance,”  is  what  we  should  not  be  surprised 
at  only  as  coming  from  an  avowed  “  enemy.” 
But  of  a  professedly  evangelical  periodical,  we 
should  be  “  persuaded  of  better  things.” 

If  our  churches  are  to  publicly  pray,  sing, 
and  preach,  in  the  line  of  “the  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints,”  as  our  credentials  pre¬ 
scribe,  then  where  is  our  warrant  for  the  de¬ 
grading  of  “gentleness,  forbearance,  meek¬ 
ness,  and  iiatience  ”  from  their  high  rank  as 
“  fruits  of  the  Spirit,”  and  setting  them  as  vir¬ 
tues  below  “  courage,  steadfastness,  and  perse¬ 
verance”?  Was  any  man  ever  better  “  equip¬ 
ped  for  doing  and  daring  ”  than  our  Saviour  ? 
And  yet,  for  His  great  work.  His  matchless 
struggle  with  death  and  hell,  the  penalty  of 
God’s  righteous  law,  was  He  not  “made  i^er- 


fect  through  suffering”  ?  And  did  not  Paul  in¬ 
struct  Titus  to  preach  to  nien,  to  be  “sound  in 
charity,  in  patience,  in  gentleness,  showing  all 
meekness  unto  all  men  ”  ?  And  Peter,  when 
he  had  “put  virtue,  i.  e.  manliness,  next  to 
faith  in  his  architectural  design  of  an  ideal 
character,”  did  he  not  add  “  temi>erance,  pa¬ 
tience,  brotherly  kindness,  and  charity  ”  as  the 
upper  courses  ? 

In  short,  this  attempt  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women  in  the  public  services  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  though  the  soul  had  sex,  or 
as  though  there  existed  two  radical  sorts  of 
piety,  one  “womanly,”  and  the  other  “ manly 
and  muscular,”  is  so  strange  and  abnormal  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  revealed  religion,  that  the 
great  wonder  is  how  it  ever  entered  any  Chris¬ 
tian’s  heart  to  be  conceived.  John  G.  Hall. 

CieTeland,  O. 

THE  HESTORIAH  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  AND  THE 
PRESBYTERY  OF  OROOMIAH,  PERSIA. 

In  the  interesting  review  of  the  consolidated 
Synod  of  New  York,  Dr.  Nelson,  in  his  dis¬ 
course  at  its  opening  session,  as  published  in 
The  Evangelist  of  Oct.  26,  refers  in  most  cor¬ 
dial  terms  to  the  distant  Presbyteries  in  Persia 
and  Siam.  The  reference  suggests  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  body  of 
native  Christians  to  the  Presbytery  of  Oroo- 
miah  and  to  the  General  Assembly.  Frequent¬ 
ly  the  relation  between  the  missionary  church¬ 
es  and  the  Home  Church  is  undefined  or  irreg¬ 
ular,  but  the  relations  of  the  churches  of  Persia 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Oroomiah,  and  thus  to 
the  General  Assembly,  are  anomalous. 

This  has  arisen  from  the  antecedents  and 
historical  relations  of  the  Evangelical  Nestori- 
an  Church.  The  first  efforts  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  were  directed  wholly  to  the  enkindling  of 
new  life  in  the  Old  Church.  This  having  prov¬ 
ed  futile  after  thirty-six  years  of  trial,  the  evan¬ 
gelical  portion  was  separated.  A  distinct  na¬ 
tive  organization  was  formed.  This  has  as¬ 
sumed  very  definite  shape,  and  has  become  an 
active  and  well  equipped  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
zation.  In  its  present  development  the  indi¬ 
vidual  church  has  its  pastor  and  ruling  elders. 
One  elder  from  each  church,  together  with  all 
the  minisfers  of  both  the  first  and  the  second 
orders,  constitute  the  Local  Cnooshya  or  Pres¬ 
bytery.  These  orders  correspond  roughly  to 
the  kasha  and  shamesha,  i.  e.,  priest  and  dea¬ 
con  of  the  Old  Church,  and  their  functions  are 
in  some  particulars  distinguished  as  those  of 
ordained  minister  and  licentiate.  These  local 
Cnooshyas  are  four  in  number,  three  on  the 
Plain,  and  one  in  the  Koordish  Mountains. 
They  meet  once  a  year,  and  at  each  session 
there  is  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  delegates  be¬ 
tween  the  bodies.  Triennially  the  four  Cnoo¬ 
shyas  meet  by  representatives  in  General  Cnoo¬ 
shya  or  Synod.  This  latter  body  consists  at 
present  of  twenty-four  ordained  pastors  and 
thirty-five  licentiates.  There  are  twelve  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  ministry.  Under  its  care  are  five 
self-sustaining  churches  and  fifteen  partly  self- 
sustaining,  besides  sixty  stated  congregations 
and  forty-three  preaching  stations.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants  is  about  1,5(K).  [See  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  Board,  1882.] 

The  Church  work  is  carried  on  by  a  system  of 
boards.  These  are  three :  (1)  The  Evangelistic 
Board,  which  has  the  combined  functions  of 
the  Boards  of  Home  Missions  and  Church 
Erection.  (2)  The  Educational  Board,  which 
has  oversight  of  secular  as  well  as  religious 
education,  and  exercises  many  of  the  duties  of 
a  City  Board  of  Schooi  Directors.  (3)  The  Le¬ 
gal  Board,  which  has  supervision  of  the  civii 
relations  of  the  Church  and  its  members  to  ths 
Persian  authorities,  and.  ot  thQk..<l£f£mae-fu^ 
oppression  and  injustice.  It  has  a  siiecfil 
agent,  who  acts  as  attorney  with  the  Goven- 
ment. 

These  Boards  do  much  to  relieve  the  mission¬ 
aries,  and  are  admirably  adjusted  to  the  iieed^ 
of  the  situation.  One  or  more  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  are  members  ex  officio  of  each  one  ct 
these  Boards,  and  they  have  also  seats  in  tlie 
Cnooshyas  as  honorary  members.  In  view  of 
the  development  of  the  Evangelical  Nestoriaa 
Church,  we  may  almost  say  that  Dr.  Nelsonte 
wish  lias  already  been  fulfilled,  and  that  them 
“  has  been  gathered  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord  in  sufficient  number  and  intelligence,  to 
form  and  continue  churches  no  longer  needing 
the  supervision  ”  of  the  Americ,an  Church. 
Come  what  may,  revolution,  Russian  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries,  or 
whatever  unlooked-for  occurrence  may  be  in 
store,  it  will  be  able  to  stand  the  trial,  and  eoi- 
tinue  its  leavening  and  light-bearing.  Its  hold 
on  the  Nestorian  people  is  only  in  small  meas¬ 
ure  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  its  communi¬ 
cants.  If  it  so  desires,  “  our  General  Assembly 
can  send  fraternal  salutation  ”  even  now  to  the 
Evangelical  Nestorian  Church  of  Persia. 

This  organization  is  in  no  way  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  or  related  to  the  Presbj'tery  of 
Oroomiah,  and  while  the  remark  that  “the 
Presbytery  of  Oroomiah  has  not  yet  ordained 
any  ruling  elders  nor  licensed  any  iirobationers 
for  the  ministry  ”  is  almost  exact,  yet  in  view 
of  the  above  statistics  of  the  native  Synodl  it 
implies  a  deficiency  in  native  agency  which  we 
are  proud  and  rejoiced  to  say  does  not  exist. 

The  Presbytery  of  Oroomiah  is  composed  of 
all  the  ordained  missionaries  of  our  Church  in 
Persia,  numbering  with  those  who  have  not 
yet  transferred  their  letters,  and  two  who  are 
absent  in  America,  thirteen.  It  was  organized 
in  1872,  after  the  transfer  of  the  mission  from 
the  American  Board.  Its  duties  in  the  past 
have  been  little  more  than  perfunctory,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  in  the  election  of  a  commission¬ 
er  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  has,  however, 
ordained  one  to  the  ministry,  namely  Dr.  Van 
Doren,  at  that  time  missionary  physician  under 
the  Board.  Its  jurisdiction  may  be  said  to  be 
confined  to  the  stations  of  Teheran,  Tabriz,  and 
Hamadan,  and  their  fields.  In  these  stations 
the  work  is  yet  in  its  formative  state,  but  has 
almost  assumed  organization.  In  the  congre¬ 
gations  of  Teheran,  Tabriz,  and  Hamadan,  el¬ 
ders  have  been  elected,  and  I  believe  ordained, 
and  it  is  thought  proi>er  that  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbj'tery  they  should  apply  regularly 
for  admission.  The  “Mission  Church”  of 
Oroomiah,  composed  of  the  missionaries’  fam¬ 
ilies  and  lay  missionaries,  will  probably  con¬ 
nect  with  this  organization.  One  candidate, 
an  Armenian  of  Tabriz  Training  Class,  will  de¬ 
sire  ordination  in  the  Spring,  so  that  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Presbytery  of  Oroomiah  will 
soon  develop  its  latent  jKJwer,  awake  to  the 
exercise  of  its  dormant  functions,  and  not  only 
have  a  name  to  live,  but  be  a  living  reality. 
The  most  feasible  plan  for  future  development 
seems  to  be  the  one  that  is  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  in  Egjqit,  China,  and  other  places,  viz: 
that  of  a  union  of  the  native  and  foreign  min¬ 
istry  in  one  body  in  parity  and  harmony,  hav¬ 
ing  joint  care  of  the  churches  until  such  a  time 
as  the  native  brethren  can  be  left  alone  by  the 
fulfilling  of  our  mission.  i 

The  bounds  of  the  Presbytery'  of  Oroomiah 
extend  from  the  western  borders  of  the  Koor- 
distan  Mountains  to  the  confines  of  TurkestAn. 
Ckdporteurs  extend  its  infiuence  into  Tartarj' 
itself.  Native  agency  and  tours  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  through  the  Russian  Caucasus— though 
settlement  is  not  allowed  to  the  latter— ffiake 
it  a  spiritual  light-bearer  to  its  varied  tribes 
and  iieople.  It  is  thus  many  times  the  size  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  proiier.  In  languages 


too  it  is  well  supidied,  not  to  sjieak  of  the  one 
hundred  languages  and  dialects  of  the  Cauca¬ 
sus.  The  fact  is  striking  that  the  missionaries, 
to  reach  the  iieople,  must  use  languages  from 
each  of  the  three  great  families,  and  whiie  the 
Syriac  of  the  Semetic  group  enlists  the  chief 
attention  of  those  of  Oroomiah,  the  Persian 
of  the  Aryan  is  most  necessary  at  Teheran, 
and  the  Turkish  of  the  Turanian  at  Tabriz, 
while  in  all  the  Armenian  is  useful,  and  at 
Hamadan  the  Hebrew  is  desirable.  This  fact 
of  the  babel  of  tongues  makes  it  difficult  to 
unite  the  jieople  into  any  one  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  while  race  hatreds  are  so 
strong  he  must  be  sanguine  who  can  hope  ever 
to  see  them  all  united  effectively  and  harmoni¬ 
ously.  Yet  we  have  congregations  in  which 
Persians,  Turks,  Armenians,  Nestorians,  and 
Jews,  are  working  together  with  a  good  degree 
of  success,  and  we  hope  to  avoid  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  denominations  in  a  finally  united 
Evangelical  Church  of  Persia. 

Samuel  G.  Wilson, 

Permanent  Clerk  of  Oroomiah  Presbytery, 
Tabriz,  Persia. 

BEGINNING  THE  YEAR  WELL. 

On  a  recent  Sabbath  we  heard  a  pastor  urge 
upon  his  people  the  importance  of  receiving  into 
their  families  one  or  two  religious  newspapers. 
In  thepe  days  of  wide  reading  and  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  such  an  appeal  would  seem  almost  needless. 
And  it  is  scarcely  cred title  that  any  intelligent 
Christian  family  should  forego  a  privilege  so  de¬ 
sirable,  and  so  evidently  within  the  compass  of 
all.  But  we  do  know  of  families  in  our  most  fa¬ 
vored  communities — families  of  wealth  and  or¬ 
dinary  intelligence  —  church-goers,  sometimes 
church  members,  whose  sole  visitant  from  tlie 
press  is  a  secular  weekly  or  daily  newspaper. 

As  of  books,  so  of  papers  and  periodicals,  there 
is  no  end.  Happy  they  who  have  wisdom  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  good  and  bad.  Surely  no 
more  potent  educator  of  righteousness  enters  the 
family  than  a  pure  and  sound  religious  journal. 

How  often  these  thoughts  pass  through  our 
mind  as  week  by  week  we  unfold  the  pages  of 
The  Evangelist.  Sure  are  we  to  find  a  wondrous 
collection  of  good  things,  wide  in  scope  and  rich 
in  variety,  the  accumulated  work  of  many  pons, 
in  all  parts  of  our  land — nay,  in  every  corner  of 
the  broad  world  itself.  Those  who  bring  their 
weekly  offerings  we  have  learned  to  expect,  and 
are  di.sappoiuted  if  by  some  mischance  they  fail 
to  appear.  ' 

But  to  change  the  subject.  This  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  classic  town.  In  the  years  to  come  its  name 
will  be  written  side  by  side  with  many  an  ancient 
seat  of  learning.  Doubtless  the  University  of 
Wooster  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  extend¬ 
ed  notice  from  this  writing,  but  let  it  be  noled 
that  its  onward  course  is  also  upward  in  equip¬ 
ment  for  work  and  in  number  of  students.  Two 
important  features  have  been  added  within  the 
past  year,  a  gymnastic  hall,  and  a  conservatory 
of  music.  The  latter,  under  the  care  of  Trof. 
Karl  Merz,  well  known  as  a  composer,  and  an  ac¬ 
complished  and  thorough  educator  in  his  divine 
art.  His  Saturday  afternoon  lectures  are  deeply 
interesting  and  instructive.  Combined  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  his  profession,  he  brings  also  the 
strong  influence  of  Christian  character,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  in  beneficent  influences  upon  his  pupils. 

We  have  here  very  largely  a  choice  social  ele¬ 
ment.  Many  families  come  to  educate  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Several  returned  missionaries  are  sc.journ- 
ers  for  a  few  years  at  least.  Here  lived  and  died 
Rev.  Dr.  Coan,  who  toiled  twenty-five  years  on 
Persian  soil. 

The  two  churches  of  our  Presbj'terian  faith  are 
well  cared  for.  The  Westminster  or  College 
^church,  being  largely  composed  of  the  students  of 
tlfSTTnfVerSTty. — Tftn  First" Cliureh,  nriuistoreu  to 
by  Rev.  F.  H.  McCurdy,  D.D.,  is  strong  and  har¬ 
monious.  It  is  a  busy  church,  laboring  in  the 
many  avenues  of  Christian  work.  Many  good 
men  and  devout  women  are  embraced  within  its 
fold.  They  are  rejoicing  In  the  recent  decision  of 
their  pastor  to  remain  with  them  instead  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  call  of  the  Second  Church  of  Altoona. 
A  fitting  and  earnest  discour.se  was  given  by  Dr. 
McCurdy  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  old  year, 
from  the  words  “  Now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than 
when  we  believed.”  A  largely  attended  prayer- 
meeting  was  held  by  this  church  on  New  Year’s 
morning.  The  Spirit  was  felt  to  bo  present. 
Manj' Christian  hearts  are  longing  for  the  fulness 
of  the  blessing  from  above  in  the  weeks  to  come. 

M.  H.  F. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  January,  1883. 

TO  PRESERVE  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

At  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  Niagara  Falls,  lield  on  tlie  (Jtli 
of  December,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Howard  Pot¬ 
ter,  a  committee  of  five  were  a[)paiate  I  to  take 
this  matter  into  considerati' m,  and  devise  meas¬ 
ures  for  further  action.  Tliis  was  cariied  out 
on  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  lltli,  at  Municipal 
Hall,  67  Madison  Square,  when  Dr.  Willis  James 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Lenox  Belknap 
made  Secretary,  and  tlie  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  presented.  It  recoinine.ided  that  a  bill 
passed  by  the  A-sembly  in  18S0,  but  which 
failed  to  become  a  law,  and  known  as“An'actto 
authorize  the  select!  m,  location,  and  appjopri- 
iition  of  certain  lauds  in  the  village  ot  Mag  ira 
Falls  for  a  State  reservation,  and  to  preserve 
the  sceuerj'  of  the  fulls  of  Niagara,”  be  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Committee  further  urged  that  au  associa¬ 
tion,  to  be  known  as  the  Ni  igara  Falls  Associa¬ 
tion.  having  for  its  object  the  turtheiing  of 
legislative  and  other  movements  for  the  jircs- 
ervali  'U  of  the  scenery  of  the  Falls,  bo  imme¬ 
diate  j'  oigauizi  d.  Tne  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  Association  formed,  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  being  el  cLed  :  President,  Howard  Potter ; 
Vice-Presi  ients,  Daniel  Huntington,  George 
William  Curti-^,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbi  t ;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Robert  Lenox  Belknap ;  Tre usurer, 
Chas.  Lanier  ;  Executive  Commiitoc,  J.  Hamp¬ 
den  Robb,  Francis  H.  Weeks,  J  a  v  Ui  li¬ 

ner,  Buchanan  Winthrop,  and  J.  T.  Van  llcnu..,.- 
laor.  The  contingent  liability  of  the  Comniilree- 
at  any  one  time  was  limited  to  $250,  and  tne 
membership  fee  fixed  at  $10.  About  forty  mem¬ 
bers  were  enrolled. 

James  T.  Gardner,  who  in  company  with 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead  made  an  inspection 
and  survey  of  the  Falls  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
Robinson,  and  on  whose  report  the  bill  of  1880 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  was  based,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeti.’ig.  He  sai  1  that  Goat  Island 
has  thus  far  been  preserved  as  a  primeval  for¬ 
est  by  the  owners,  the  Porter  family.  Within 
two  years,  however,  a  partition  of  the  property 
must  be  made,  and  Goat  Island  must  be  sold, 
and  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be  snapped 
up  by  manufacturing  interests,  as  in  the  case 
of  Bat  Island.  Several  projects  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  future  uses  of  the  island,  most 
of  which  involve  the  destruction  of  the  primeval 
forest,  which  includes  trees  250  years  old.  The 
plan  at  present  most  likely  to  succeed  appears 
to  be  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  island,  and 
build  a  row  of  mills  to  use  the  water  pow'er. 
There  is  not  a*  place  where  the  Falls  can  now' 
be  seen  from  the  American  side  w’ithout  going 
on  private  property.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
the  State  purchase  enough  land  about  the  Fulls 
to  preserve  the  natural  scenery,  and  to  coope¬ 
rate  with  Canada  for  that  purpose.  Only  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  would  have  to  be  purchased  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  ends  in  view.  A  strip  beginning 
at  the  head  of  the  rapids  with  200  feet,  broaden¬ 
ing  at  the  Cataract  House  into  300  feet,  and 
taking  in  Prospect  Park  below,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  could  be  planted  with  trees  so  as  to 
entirely  shut  out  the  village  from  the  Falls. 
Mr.  Gardner  estimated  tht^  cost  at  about  $850,- 
'  000.  He  said  that  the  bill  of  1880  was  lost 
through  the  hostility  of  Governor  Cornell. 


SYSTEM  IN  GIVING. 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  met  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Bridgeton,  Dec.  11th  and 
12th,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Systematic  Benev¬ 
olence,  and  the  needs  and  the  clalms^of  the  Boards 
of  the  Church.  The  meeting  was  quite  well  at¬ 
tended,  and  these  matters  received  earnest  atten¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  such  a  conference  has  been 
held,  can  but  result  in  general  good.  A  paper  was 
ado|)te<l  and  sent  down  to  the  churches,  of  w’hich 
the  following  is  the  substance : 

After  conference  upon  the  subject  of  Systematic 
Benevolence  and  the  needs  and  the  claims  of  the 
Boards,  the  Presbytery  would  affectionately  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  ministers  and  the  churches  under  its 
care,  the  following  considerations : 

Ist.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  Lord  has 
claims  upon  a  portion  of  every  individual’s  in¬ 
come. 

2d.  We  believe  that  both  the  temporal  and  spir¬ 
itual  interests  of  the  people  are  involved  in  the 
meeting  of  those  obligations.  “God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver.”  “  Honor  the  Lord  wltli  thy  sub¬ 
stance  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  in¬ 
crease,  so  shall  thy  barns  ho  filled  with  plenty,  and 
thy  presses  shall  hurst  out  with  new  wine.” 

3d.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  in  the  past,  and  now  our  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  seems  to  be  calling  loudly  upon  us  to 
do  more  in  this  mailer,  by  the  great  needs  of  the 
Boards,  and  the  various  agencies  that  He  has  es¬ 
tablished  to  carry  on  His  work  in  the  world. 
These  cry  out  for  more. 

4th.  In  view  of  these  considerations  Presbyterj' 
would  exhort  the  ministers  under  its  care  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  subject  carefully  to  the  people,  the  Ses¬ 
sion  to  adopt  some  plan  of  collection  by  which 
system  in  giving  shall  be  secured,  and  would  af¬ 
fectionately  urge  the  people  to  faithfully  and  care¬ 
fully  set  aside  the  Lord’s  portion  of  their  income 
and  give  it  to  Him.  G.  L.  S. 


Clie  arijUTutcrn  at 

THE  CHURCHYARD  PATH. 

Ho  leant  beside  the  churchyard  gate, 

A  dying  man,  yet  loth  to  go ; 

A  little  longer  ho  would  wait 
For  strength  to  face  the  last  dread  foe ; 

The  shadows  on  the  stones  around 
Fell  darker  still,  and  more  profound. 

A  little  cottage  girl  came  by. 

And  dropped  a  courtesy  at  the  gate; 

He,  longing  for  some  human  cry, 

Spake :  “  Little  one,  you  wander  late; 

Do  you  not  fear  the  churchyard  gloom  ?” 
She  shook  her  head — “  ’Tis  my  way  home.” 

And  so  passed  on  into  the  shade 
A  weary  child,  and  nothing  more; 

Nn.y,  a  heaven-guided  little  maid, 

A  troubled  sjiirit  to  restore. 

He  stood  erect,  the  truth  made  known. 

The  churchyard  path  was  his  way  home. 

— ChatterlK>x. 

MAMMAS  VISIT  TO  UNCLE  JACK. 

By  Mrs.  Snsan  T,  Ferry. 

One  morning  the  postman  brought  mamma 
a  letter  from  Unele  Jack.  He  had  written  that 
he  would  be  in  Mapledale  two  days  of  the  next 
week,  and  that  mamma  must  surely  meet  him 
there.  Uncle  Jack  is  mamma’s  only  brother, 
and  lives  a  long  way  off.  He  had  not  been 
home  for  three  years,  and  he  wrote  that  it 
might  be  three  years  more  before  he  would 
come  again.  He  had  to  go  to  grandma’s  be¬ 
cause  she  has  the  rheumatism  and  cannot  get 
out  of  the  house,  or  else  they  would  both  come 
here.  Papa  said  of  course  mamma  must  go; 
but  mamma  said  ‘  How  can  I  leave  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  ?  I  certainly  cannot  take  them  with  me !  ’ 
Papa  said  that  question  could  be  easily  enough 
disposed  of.  They  could  be  left  with  Bridget 
and  Hattie.  Bridget  is  our  girl,  and  I  am  Hat¬ 
tie.  Mamma  shook  her  head  and  said  ‘  Bridg¬ 
et  was  so  careless,  and  Hattie  was  so  young.’ 

‘  Hattie  too  young !  ’  exclaimed  papa.  ‘  Whj' 
she  is  nearly  twelve  years  old.  When  my  sis¬ 
ter  Hannah  was  thirteen  years  old  mother 
died,  and  she  had  the  care  of  all  her  family.’ 

Paim  is  ^wavs  telling  about  his  sister  Han¬ 
nah.  I  know  she  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
girl.  She  did  all  the  house  work ;  knit  the  mit¬ 
tens  and  the  stockings,  and  went  to  school  be¬ 
sides.  I  can’t  imagine  how  she  ever  did  it. 
I’d  ask  her,  but  she  died  before  I  was  born. 

It  was  arranged  that  mamma  should  go,  and 
I  was  to  have  charge  of  papa,  myself,  and  the 
four  children,  and  Bridget  too.  Mamma  had 
to  go  the  very  day  Martha  Golden  had  her 
Christmas  doll’s  wedding  part>%  so  of  course  I 
couldn’t  go  to  that,  and  Laura  Freeman  had 
her  birthday  reception  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  so  of  course  I  couldn’t  go  to  that. 
Everything  in  this  world  seems  to  be  all  jum¬ 
bled  up  some  way ;  nothing  comes  the  time  we 
want  it  to. 

Mamma  took  the  six  o’clock  train  in  the 
morning.  It  wasn’t  hardly  daylight ;  she  came 
to  my  b(‘d  and  kissed  me  goodbye,  and  told  me 
to  try  to  fill  her  place  as  well  as  I  could,  and  be 
very  patient  with  the  children.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  impatience  is  one  of  my  worst  enemies 
to  fight  and  conquer.  Then  dear  mamma  went 
out  us  still  as  she  could,  so  she  wouldn’t  wake 
up  the  v'ounger  children,  because  they  would 
all  cry,  and  she  would  have  a  hard  time  getting 
away.  I  couldn’t  help  crying  myself  when  I 
heard  the  carriage  roll  away.  I  got  up  and 
dressed,  so  I  would  be  ready  to  help  dress  the 
children.  I  tried  to  be  cheerful  when  I  talked 
to  the  children,  but  my  voice  was  choked  with 
tears,  there  was  a  big  lump  in  my  throat  so  I 
couldn’t  swallow.  O  the  desolation  of  that 
home !— a  home  without  a  mother !  I  had  nev¬ 
er  thought  before  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to 
bo  motherless  children.  I  was  so  afraid  some¬ 
thing  would  happen  to  dear  mamma— that  the 
train  might  run  off  the  track,  or  be  run  into  by 
some  other  train.  I  went  into  mamma’s  dress¬ 
ing-room,  and  praj'ed  the  good  God  to  keeii  her 
safe  from  danger,  and  bring  her  back  to  us 
again.  Wlien  papa  came  back  from  taking 
mamma  to  the  train,  we  had  breakfast.  I 
poured  i>ai»a’s  coffee,  and  he  said  I  made  him 
think  of  his  sister  Hannah. 

The  first  thing  Bertie  and  Ida  did  was  to  run 
outdoors  bareheaded  and  without  any  rubbers 
on  their  f  -i.  right  into  the  snow.  Bridget  came 
into  t.:^  r4;-room,  where  I  was  showing  the 
baby  p  >  re«— she  is  two  years  old,  but  we  call 
her  baby  yot — and  said  ‘  Indade,  Miss  Hattie, 
thim  two  childer  will  be  afther  getting  their 
deaths  of  cold,  shure ;  and  they’ve  gone  out  to 
the  coal  shed,  and  niver  a  bit  of  a  rag  around 
thim.’ 

‘Odear!’  I  exclaimed,  ‘why  didn’t  you  tell 
them  to  come  in  ?  ’ 

‘  Shure,  and  indade  I  was  afther  telling  thim 
that  same,  and  nary  a  word  would  they  mind 
from  me.’ 

I  wasn’t  two  seconds  getting  to  that  coal 
shed,  I  was  so  provoked.  I  shook  them  both, 
and  said  ‘  You  naughty,  ugly  children,  you  will 
both  have  the  scarlet  fever.  I  heard  Mrs.'Nor- 
ton,  next  door,  say  it  is  all  about.  Why  didn’t 
you  come  in  when  Bridget  called  you  ?  ’ 

Then  Bertie  said  ‘She  isn’t  the  boss  of  me. 
Mamma  said  we  were  to  mind  you.’ 

‘I’ve  a  great  mind  to  shut  you  both  up  down 
cellar.  ’ 

I  never  had  heard  mamma  make  such  a 
threat,  for  she  didn’t  believe  in  dark  cellars, 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  dis¬ 
cipline  them.  Then  they  both  began  to  cry, 
and  saj'  they  wished  mamma  would  come  back, 
that  they  didn’t  like  me  one  single  bit.  When 
we  got  back  into  the  sitting-room  I  made  them 
take  off  their  shoes  and  stockings,  and  I  rub¬ 
bed  their  feet  with  camphor,  and  put  a  strip  of 
red  flannel  around  their  throats. 

When  the  baby  heard  mamma’s  name,  she 
began  to  cry  too.  She  hadn’t  thought  much 
about  it  before,  because  I  had  amused  her  so 
much.  Then  I  was  at  my  wits  end,  but  I  told 


them  some  funny  stories  I  made  up  all  my  own 
self,  and  they  began  to  laugh  and  play.  I  had 
got  things  going  pretty  well,  when  Harry  came 
in  for  his  skates.  Harry  is  nine  years  old,  and 
it  is  vacation  now,  and  he  is  crazy  to  be  on  the 
ice.  He  was  starting  out,  when  I  called  him 
back,  and  said  ‘  Harry  Dillon,  yon  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  drowned  before  mamma  comes  back. 
Please  don’t  go  in  the  river  until  she  comes.’ 

‘Girls  are  always  afraid  of  everything,’ 
Harry  said.  ‘  Mamma  lets  me  go  when  the  ice 
is  so  thick,  and  I’m  going.’  And  out  he  went. 
Then  I  worried  and  worried  all  the  while  he 
was  gone,  and  every  time  the  door-bell  rang  I 
thought  it  was  a  messenger  coming  to  tell  me 
Harry  was  drowned. 

I  went  into  mamma’s  dressing-room  and 
asked  God  to  keep  him  from  breaking  through 
the  ice.  I  felt  better  after  that.  I  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  write  mamma  a  postal  card  to  send  out 
in  the  evening  mail,  so  she  would  get  it  the 
next  morning.  I  put  the  inkstand  on  a  chair 
beside  mine,  and  then  I  wrote : 

Dear  inamiua:  We  are  getting  along  very  well. 
It  is  awful  lonesome,  and  we  will  be  glad  when 
you  get  back,  but  we  hope  you  will  have  a  good 
time.  Don’t  worry  any  about  us.  Give  my  love 
to  grandmamma  and  Uncle  Jack,  and  keep  a  good 
share  for  your  own  dear  self.  Your  loving  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hattie  Dillon. 

I  wouldn’t  tell  her  about  all  my  troubles  for 
anything.  I  forgot  to  put  the  inkstand  back, 
and,  O  dear,  how  I  shrieked  for  Bridget  when  I 
saw  the  baby  had  taken  it  up  and  poured  it  all 
over  her  little  j'ellow  hair.  It  was  running 
down  her  forehead  and  neck.  Violet  ink,  too! 
Bridget  heard  me,  and  she  came  running  in 
from  the  kitchen.  We  washed  and  washed  the 
baby’s  head  with  soapsuds,  but  we  could  not 
get  the  stains  out.  Bridget  said  ‘  Shure,  Miss, 
and  I  think  thim  stains  will  stay  there  forever. 
Me  first  cousin’s  son  had  a  print  of  a  ship  made 
on  his  arm  of  that  same  color,  and  if  ye’ll  be- 
lave  me,  it’s  there  yet,  and  he  only  a  troth  of  a 
boy  when  it  was  put  on.’ 

Just  then  Harry  came  home,  and  brought 
six  boys  with  him.  They  all  began  to  laugh 
and  clap  their  hands  when  they  saw  the  baby, 
and  frightened  her  so  she  began  to  scream  for 
mamma.  ‘  I  think  boys  are  hon'id,’ I  said.  ‘I 
wish  every'  one  of  you  would  clear  out.’  But 
they  got  the  ‘Go-bang’  board,  and  said  they 
would  play  games.  The  carpet  was  all  covered 
with  mud  from  their  feet,  and  Bridget  had  to 
come  in  and  clean  it  up,  and  she  said  she  would 
be  glad  herself  when  the  mo  her  came  home. 
I  had  all  my  worry  about  Harry  for  nothing, 
and  made  up  my  mind  that  boys  have  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat. 

When  papa  came  home  and  saw  the  baby’s 
head  he  only  laughed,  and  said  it  would  wear 
off  in  time,  but  he  hoped  I  would  never  be  as 
careless  again  as  to  leave  the  inkstand  where 
she  could  reach  it. 

iJi  the  afternoon  a  girl  came  to  see  me.  She 
said  if  she  were  left  to  take  care  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  she  would  make  them  all  toe  the 
mark — that  they  should  mind  her,  or  she  would 
know  the  reason  why.  This  was  because  she 
wanted  to  tell  me  something  in  a  room  by  my¬ 
self,  and  Ida  would  tag  on  and  cry.  How 
strange  it  is  that  little  girls  are  so  anxious  to 
hear  everything  big  girls  say.  After  the  girl 
said  that,  I  took  Ida  in  my  arms  and  carried 
her  into  the  parlor,  and  put  her  in  mamma’s 
Sleepy  Hollow  chair  that  papa  gave  her  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  told  her  not  to  stir  until  I  told  her 
she  might.  I  forgot  all  about  her  until  my 
company  went  home,  nearly  dusk.  I  ran  into 
the  parlor,  and  there  the  dear  little  thing  was 
fast  asleep,  two  tears  on  her  cheeks.  I  can’t 
tell  how  mean  and  wicked  I  felt,  especially 
when  I  took  hold  of  her  dear  little  hands  and 
found  them  so  hot.  I  began  to  think  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  woke  her  up  to  see  if  she  were  sick. 
She  seemed  sweeter  than  ever  when  I  took  her 
in  my  lap,  and  she  said  ‘  Is  I  bad  now,  Hat¬ 
tie?’  and  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  myself  that  I 
kissed  her  and  said  ,‘ Sister  is  very  sorry  she 
was  so  cross;  forgive  sister.’  I  remembered 
the  verses  about  ‘  angry  words.’ 

Papa  came  home  early,  and  he  was  so  good 
and  kind,  and  told  us  stories  about  when  he 
was  a  little  boy,  so  the  evening  was  very  pleas¬ 
ant. 

The  next  day  mamma  came  home.  She  said 
she  felt  so  anxious  about  us ;  and  she  brought 
Uncle  Jack  with  her  to  see  us  all.  He  found 
he  hud  one  more  day  than  he  thought  for.  I 
tell  you  we  were  glad  to  see  mamma,  and  papa 
was  too — he  kissed  her  three  or  four  times.  I 
wonder  how  mamma  has  lived  all  these  years 
with  us  children,  and  been  so  patient.  I  never 
knew  before  how  much  mammas  had  to  en¬ 
dure,  and  I  am  trying  now  to  make  mine  as  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  as  I  can,  and  to  be  helpful  in  every 
way.  What  a  desolate  place  is  a  home  with¬ 
out  a  mammal  _ 

IF  YOU  PLEASE. 

When  the  D-uke  of  Wellington  was  sick,  the 
last  tiling  he  took  was  a  little  tea.  On  his  ser¬ 
vants  handing  it  to  him  in  a  saucer,  and  ask¬ 
ing  him  if  he  would  have  it,  the  Duke  replied 
“  Yes,  if  you  please.”  These  were  his  last 
words.  How  much  kindness  and  courtesy  is 
expressed  by  them  !  He  who  had  commanded 
the  greatest  armies  in  Europe,  and  had  long 
used  the  throne  of  authority,  did  not  despise  or 
ovorl  lok  the  small  courtesies  of  life.  Ah,  how 
many  boys  do  !  What  a  rude  tone  of  conjmand 
they  often  use  to  their  little  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  and  sometimes  to  their  mothers  !  This  is 
ill-bred  and  unehiistiaii,  and  shows  a  coarse 
nature  aiul  a  hard  heart.  In  all  your  home 
talk  remember  “  If  you  jilease.”  Among  your 
playmates  don’t  forget  “If  you  jilease.”  To 
all  who  wait  upon  you  and  serve  you,  behove 
that  “  If  you  please  ”  will  make  you  bettor 
served  than  all  the  cross  or  ordering  words  in 
the  whole  dictionary.  Don’t  forget  three  Uitle 
words — “  If  you  please.” 

IJ:  :•  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or 
dutios,  but  of  li’Uc  i.  mgo,  of  which  smiles  an  1 
kindness  and  small  obligations,  given  habitu¬ 
ally,  arc  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart,  and 
secure  the  comfort. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

A  BALLAD  OF  BBAVERY. 

By  Malcolm  Donglass. 

To  spread  liis  fame,  I’ll  sing  about 
A  little  lad  of  ten  ; 

Who  with  no  weapon,  put  to  rout 
An  army  of  brave  men ! 

The  glittering  troops  attacked  one  day 
A  quiet,  sleepy  town, 

And  filled  the  people  with  dismay, 

As  swiftly  they  came  down. 

They  all  prepared  to  hide  or  run, 

With  faces  ashen  pale; 

All,  did  I  say  ?  No,  all  save  one — 

The  hero  of  my  tale. 

“  Cowards !  ”  he  cried  with  flashing  eye, 

“  They  pillage  and  destroy ; 

And  yet  you  men  stand  idly  by : 

I’ll  lead  you,  though  a  boy !  ” 

Ho  charged  alone;  the  troops  stood  still, 

He  bravely  knocked  them  down ; 

And  thus,  by  his  heroic  will, 

He  saved  the  little  town. 

Lest  this  you  think  bo  hardly  true. 

It  should  be  understood 

That,  though  the  boy  was  real,  like  you, 

The  rest  were  made  of  wood  I 

—St.  Nicboias. 

A  little  lass,  w'hose  birthdays  do  not  number 
more  than  three,  recently  w'ent  to  a  church  in 
which  the  choir  occupies  a  gallery  with  a  clock 
on  the  front.  “  What  did  you  see  at  church  ? 
asked  auntie,  when  she  came  home.  “I  saw 
some  folks  sing  on  the  clock  shelf.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  potent  blood 
purifier,  and  a  fountain  of  health  and  strength.  Be 
wise  in  time.  All  baneful  infectious  are  promptly 
removed  by  this  unequalled  alterative. 


